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INTERNATIONAL 
GROUPS 


Commonwealth (British)—South Africa's withdrawal is a distres- 
sing event, but it is right that the evasive course was not taken. 
The Commonwealth has deliberately given first place to its role 
of providing links of candid friendship, based on equal dealing, 
between the Afro-Asian and the western worlds (p. 1041). 


© The economic effects of South Africa’s break (p. 1095). 


Commonwealth (French)—Stresses and strains within the com- 
munity that associates France with African states of French 
expression have been concealed behind the public amiability of 
the recent negotiations in Paris (p. 1073). 

United Nations—Commonwealth discussion of Congo problems 
at Lancaster House this week has shown solidarity in support of 
the United Nations effort (p. 1049). 


® But in the Security Council, Britain found itself on the oppo- 
site side from a (for once) united America and Russia on a 
motion to look into Portuguese policy in Angola (p. 1053). 


® Delegates to the UN Assembly in New York have been mark- 


ing time while awaiting the outcome of talks in such distant places 
as Tananarive and Siberia (p. 1071). 


GRIPS 


As President Kennedy gets to grips with the world, the change in 
the style of American foreign policy is more noticeable than the 
change yet in substance (p. 1044). 
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HOME 


AFTER THE DELUGE 


A New Urgency—If the convertibility of currencies at fixed rates 
is to succeed then governments and central bankers must take the 
necessary domestic measures to put an end to exchange rate un- 
certainty. For sterling the future rests with the long term trend 
of the balance of trade—and the competitiveness of British 
industry (p. 1og1). 

A New Opportunity— Now that Britain has been presented with 
a limited competitive advantage it must exploit it by becoming 
more export-orientated. So cut tariffs, ban the legal enforcement 
of resale price maintenance, and decimalise (p. 1042). 

® The exchanges—Speculation has subsided after the Bank of 
England’s vigorous counter-attack to a frenzy that recalled the 
19208 (p. 1097). Lombard Street stays calm (p. 1098). 

© February’s trade—a small improvement and a sigh of relief 
(p. 1097). 


TORY BOGEYS 

Dr. Verwoerd’s departure has increased the restlessness of the 
Conservative right-wing, but Lord Salisbury’s attempt to haunt 
the conscience of the party has got off to an indifferent start 
(p. 1048). Tory opinion will be more impressed by Thursday's 
by-election results (p, 1049). 


JOBS FOR BRIGHT BOYS 


Dr Beeching, chairman-elect of the new Railways Board, bridges 
the gap between private and public industry and gets a “ private 
sector” salary (p. 1096). 
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® The way in which basically old plans for Latin America have 
been presented as new departures is a perfect demonstration of 
this (p. 1063). 


® The American economy may be turning upward again, but to 
the new Administration the end of the recession is just the begin- 
ning of a long-term effort to promote economic growth (p. 1062). 


@ It does not look as if the immediate stimulus the American 
economy needs will be coming from Detroit for some time at 
least (p. 1064); but the President’s housing programme is an 
example of the sustained stimulus he wants to provide (p. 1064). 


Mr Nixon has gone back to California to wait and see (p. 1064). 


GRIPES 


Israel : The battle for succession being fought in Israel turns not 
only on personal hostilities but on the opposition between the 


Zionist old guard and the new Israelis (p. 1045). 


Germany: Relations between the British and the Germans are 
improving. There is less recrimination and a cooler, less intro- 
spective mood; perhaps both sides are growing up? (p. 1071). 


Algeria: Negotiations between France and the rebels are immi- 
nent, but the divergences are still great (p. 1048). 


Jugoslavia: Relations with the rest of the Soviet block are now 
taking one of their periodic turns for the worse (p. 1054). 
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The appointment of a junior minister to co-ordinate overseas tech- 
nical aid is expected shortly—but there is less to be said for the 
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tentative idea of Treasury underlords to look after the civil service y 


and the nationalised industries (p. 1050). 


TRANSPORT FOR US AND OTHERS 
The Jack Report—rcturns the problem of what is to be done 
about declining rural bus services to the Minister’s desk (p. 1101), 


Volvo—In 32 years the Volvo car company has grown into 
Sweden's largest domestic manufacturer: yet it is denied the 
advantages of mass production, pays the highest wage rates and 
suffers the lowest tariffs in Europe (p. 1093). 


Jaguar—stcals the show : Geneva sees the new E-type Jaguar that 
should sweep the 150 mph market (p. 1102). 


London's taxis—the war begins (p. 1053). 
Bradshaw's demise marks the end of an era (p. 


Biblical Boom 


The modern translation of the New Testament is good business 
(p. 1053). It is also good reading (p. 1085). 


HOME REPORT (P. 1059-—p. 1061). 
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Essex has some bright ideas on attracting teachers to its stretch : 
of the Saxon shore and Sussex hopes to attract Continental * 
interest in the school of European studies at the new Brighton * 


university 


Britain’s arms manufacturers are falling on leaner times, but : 


the nuclear disarmers have their worries, too. 


Detailed contents on page 1041 
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chinery and electrical machines and 


chemicals. 


Phe advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many— whether your ship 
ment travels in a Pan Am Jet, or is 
bulky and ships by giant DC-7F all 
cargo Clipper. There are sav ngs for 
you in man-hours, charges, and es 


penses all along the line—plus the 
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using Clipper Cargo to outsell you 


in your overseas markets ? 
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Pan Am‘sall-cargo DC-7F's— Detroit 
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pean cities 


more trom Pan Am cargo specialists. 
In many cases, they have even found 
new buyers for products never sent 
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nearest Pan American Clipper Cargo 
office 


our marketing and distribution 
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at less cost than ever before 


In one room, or every room, the new TEMKON, floor-mounted 
room aw conditioner, silently, unobtrusively, keeps air cool and 
fresh, maintains the staff at peak efficiency all day 
With a Temkon air conditioner in every room the cost is sti! 
Ww, to 50% /ess than that of a central installation. 


FLOOR MOUNTED 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W4. PHONE RENOWN 5213 
Makers of the World's quietest room air conditioner. 


4 it's the World's quietest room air conditioner 
@ VUnodtrusive stim-tine construction and a duo-tone finish 
ensure that it will blend with any office decor 
: stand Mo. 16 second tateraationa: 
@ - And this unit heats as well 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Eahidition. Barts Court, Aoril It-ié4eh 196i 


re ee eee 
Piease send deta:!/s of the new TEMMON floor mounted room air Conditioner 

NAME 

POSTION 


COMPANY 
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Williams & Williams rustproofed 
steel windows welcome the traveller 


Light, ventilation and a colourful, friendly atmosphere — Williams 
& Willams steel windows provide just the kind of welcome today’s 
travellers like to find. Lastingly rustproofed, easily cleaned, they 
can be supphed in a wide range of standard sizes, or specially de- 
signed by an experienced team to suit vour particular needs 


forward looking building products 


Wiillama & Williams make RELIANCE stee! « t ALOMEGA and other a rium windows, ROFTEN movabie steel part:to 
glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many otter p , @ seen at our permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, WC 1 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS. RELIAN« WORKS é 2 W AMS HOUS 37-29 HIGH £3 
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Williams & Williams 
rustprooted steel 
windows with 
Piyglass intillings 
were used through 
out Europe's largest 
air hotel — Skyway 
opened recently at 
London Airport 
Architects Fitzroy 
Robinson & Partners 
Contractors. Bernard 
Sunley & Sons Ltd 


g. ALUMINEX ate 
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Machines 
that make life 
modern... 


The gramophone record, like many other sym- 
bols of the contemporary way of living, is made 
of plastics —- perhaps it was processed at some 
stage in its manufacture by Francis Shaw 

The Francis Shaw INTERMIX has a n as =) machinery. There is scarcely an aspect of 
world-wide reputation as a highly pee modern lite in which plastics de not play a part 
efficient and economical internal ‘ they are light, strong, useful in the electrical 
mixer for natural and synthetic rub- industry, hygienic, colourful, proof against 
bers and plastics materials. It is used water, rust, or corrosion. In fact, they can be 
to compound accurately the ingredi- ' el : made with almost any property or combination 
ents of many rubber and plastics i of properties ... they can be made or processed 
products j 4 far moreefficiently with Francis Shaw machinery. 


Francis Shaw vubber and plastics machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LTD MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 


TELEGRAMS: “CALENDER” MANCHESTER TELEPHONE: EAST 1313-8 


TELEX: 66-367 
London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 + Phone: Abbey 3245 « Grams: Vibrate London + Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd - Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario: Phone: Neilson 4-2350 
Telegrams: Calender Burlington Ontario: Telex: Canada Calender Hamilton 021/662 
OvERSEBEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE worts 
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GRIFFITHS DEFENCE 
- offer a complete 
service to industry BONDS 


the most efficient and best known of all d 
anti-corrosive paints. Only carefully graded 


and hand picked micaceous Iron oxide of the 
very highest quality is used in Ferrodor 


ARMOURDOR 
& MELANOID 


are typical of a wide range 
of decorative paints in the 
Griffiths Decorative Paint 
Group. They are widely used 
factory and plant maintena 


AIRSPEED 250 & 255 


for speedy air drying finishes 
that are durable and hard 


ViTROS Defence Bonds 


ving Finishes that @ Earn 5°, interest per annum 


op, Spray, oF flow-coat @ Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 
@ Earn this 3°, bonus U.K. income 
@ Do not have income tax on intere 
earned deducted at source. 
Highly specialised prod @ May be cashed before 
eeting the requirements of a . 


ecognised classes of insula! 
juick baking, penetrating anc IN SEVEN YEARS 
gh margin of safety 


5%, De 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS REQUIRE SPECIAL TREATMENT ee 


Griffiths Brothers are well equipped to advise on any Protective 
Paint Problem. We maintain a staff of technically competent 
Representatives who will investigate your problem on site and 
offer you advice backed by our Research Organisation 
The following leaflets in our “TECHNICAL ADVICE” series 2. percent (gross) per annurr 
are available to you on request:- __ 7Ou et ond ente a 78 
No. 1 Surface Preparation of Steelwork 
No. 2 Repainting of Steelwork NEW 5°. DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


No. 3 Primers No. 4 Zinc Sprayed Steel £5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 
- No. 5 Painting Galvanised fron or Steel exclusive of holdir 


GRIFFITHS BROS. & CO. LONDON LTD. et 


ARMOUR WORKS, WELL LANE, WEDNESFIELD, STAFFS. 
ALSO AT:— LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW & CARDIFF, 
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ACTIVITIES OF: THE 
Boulton and Paul Group 


STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK 


Boulton and Paul Limited 
Moreland Hayne and Company 
Limited 


PRE-STRESSED AND 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Anglian Building Products 
Limited 


JOINERY 


Boulton and Paul Limited 


Miaiand Woodworking Company 
Limited 


WIRE AND WIRE 
Prooucts 

Boulton and Paul Limited 
Boulton and Paul of 
South Africa Limited 


FENCING 


Boulton and Pau! Limited 


BUILDERS’ 

EQUIPMENT 

Stephens and Carter Limited 
Tusting Scaffolding Company 
Limited 

Eastern Counties Steel 
Scaffolding Company 


Boulton and Paul standard 


tee, external jomery on a housing 


= site near London, 


Write for further information to:- Boulton and Paul Limited RIVERSIDE WORKS NORWICH NOR 72A 


AP arse 
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What you see is a tug. Bul behind the tug is an efficiently run firm of tug- 
owners, with at least one problem solved by Burroughs, 


PAYDAY ON THE TUG ‘NORTH ISLE’ 


THE ALEXANDRA TOWING COMPANY of Liverpoo! has 


a payrall of 500 — but her tugmen work in ports as far 
away as Southampton and Swansea. 


PROBLEM — to calculate the pay for all employees from 
one office in Liverpool. 


SOLVED - with one Burroughs Typing Sensimatic ac- 
counting machine. 


METHOD — payslips for Liverpool employees are 
calculated on Monday and Tuesday. Pay data arrives 
by Tuesday from other ports. These payslips are then 
calculated and returned in tithe for payday. 


RESULT — money saved in Liverpool, and no Friday 
grouches on Southampton Water! 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED 
EVERY DAY WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


2 Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 

856-366 Oxford Street, London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 
Accounting $ales and Service facilities from 56 centres in Great Britain 
and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotiand 
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Paints and Places... 


From Darwen to Darwin—and places between in both hemispheres — the 
products of The Walpamur Company are readily available. Walpamur Quality Paints are 
manufactured in England at Darwen; in Canada at Outremont P.Q.; 
in Australia at Melbourne, Perth and Townsville; in New Guinea at Port Moresby; in Tasmania 
at Hobart; in South Africa at Port Elizabeth; in East Africa at Nairobi, and in Eire at Dublin. 
In fact, The Walpamur Company through its Branches and Overseas Factories provides 
a world-wide service as unrivalled in efficiency as is the quality of its products 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
—the standard by which others are judged 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD - DARWEN & LONDON 
Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, EAST AFRICA AND EIRE 
won 
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answer 


1s 
To. 


you will want Ge 
to know more about Podbielniak 
centrifugal liquid-liquid extractors 


The Podbielniak extractor accomplishes multiple-stage counter-current extraction even 
though the liquids are in contact for only a fraction of a minute. The application of centrifugal 
force up to 2000 G’s enables these high-capacity, compact units to extract liquids with lite 
difference in density, those easily emulsified and those of high viscosity. §§ Rapid response 
to changes in flow rates, solvent ratios and interface positions assures maximum versatility 
and flexibility of operation, Design variations are also possible to provide phase separation 
ol co-currently mixed liquids or to change inlet positions for handling a wide variety of 
liquid-liquid systems in a single extractor. §§ Cut costs by replacing inefficient, outmoded 
equipment. Modernize and simplify your plant operation with Podbielniak extractors or 
phase separators. §§ Write for complete data or send us information about your specific needs. 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 
197 Knightsbridge, London S.W.7, England DRESSER 
CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. INDUSTRIES 
37, Ave. D'lena, Paris 16, France é) inc. 

CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser Italy, SpA. ee ° 

Piazza Cavour 3, Milan, italy fae aeierer a pe Th @iL © GAS © CHEMICAL 


CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS Div. AND PACKAGED 0451 ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL 
422 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


1961 
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DAYS PER YEAR! 


Need aluminium? Kaiser Aluminum, with a capacity of 609,500 short 
tons annually, produces primary metal 365 days per year! Kaiser Alu- 
minum can supply you with the aluminium you need . .. when you need 
it! Here is a dependable and continuous flow of primary metal from 
Kaiser Aluminum’s salt water ports in America, to help you meet the 
growing needs of the world... now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 
5677-8; 16Berkeley St., LendoaW.1; 
Kaiser Aluminum International, 
Inc., Phone: 23-97-60 or 25-25-70; AA) aaa 
Am Schanzengraben 23, Zurich 2, pe ge 
Switzerland. Also Bremen Florence. 

New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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TAMAR ROAD 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
PLYMOUTH 


A NEW LANDMARKIN THE IMPRESSIVE 

HISTORY OF CUEVELAND TAKES SHAPE 
Sr ea tens wade ty Coreen’ in 
the construction of a 
over the River Tamar. 250 ft. bigh 
central supporting towers Lek. new been 
built on both sides of the river, 
When the bridge is completed these two 
towers will be linked by a 1,100.ft. central’ 
span and the side spans will be 374 ft long. 
Here is one more tribute to the skill of 
Cleveland—builders of fine bridges all over 
the world. 


Consulting Emg wert’ Messrs. Mou, Hay 4 Anderson. 
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ed 
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CLEVELAND 


& ENGINEERING CO. LID DARLINGTON. ENG 
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How to get 


covered 
without getting | 


confused 


Does your head go into a tail spin at the 

sight of insurance forms? Do you get covered in 
confusion when you're trying to get covered 

against risks? You should know about The Northern. 
They'll insure you against practically anything and 
ensure that you don’t get bewildered in the 


process. You'll find them so friendly and helpful. 


. 


you'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ! ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate, 1 Union Terrace 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE + ACCIDENT + MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS 
ENGINEERING + TRADE RISKS : 
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The Bridge Stands 


ANGS are still pangs, whether of death or of birth. The breach between 
Pi Commonwealth and South Africa has elements of both, mixed in 

uncertain proportions ; the one thing immediately clear is the painfulness 
of the business. There is no point in trying to minimise the hurt. 

Dr Verwoerd’s withdrawal, on Wednesday night, of his application for 
continued membership of the Commonwealth after South Africa becomes a 
republic on May 31st, means different things to different people. His Afrikaner 
Nationalist followers may hail it as a dignified gesture of withdrawal from an 
intolerably hostile association (and even as a step towards a more general with- 
drawal from an intolerably hostile world). African nationalists may hail with 
equal enthusiasm this evidence that the stiff-necked rulers of the Union now 
find themselves in almost complete international isolation. But the million 
English-speaking white South Africans must now contemplate a future even 
more uncertain than it already seemed. The implications of the breach for the 
three British protectorates that lie on, and largely within, the Union’s borders 
may be grave. The impact on the very substantial volume of British trade with, 
and investment in, South Africa must be soberly reckoned with. There is no 
case for unthinking jubilation. 

It cannot be supposed that this week's events have in any way “ solved” the 
South African problem. On the contrary, the rising waves of opposition to 
Dr Verwoerd’s government are likely to rise the faster, both within the Union 
and wherever in the world outside its international position can be assailed by 
angry Africans and their supporters. And Britain's representatives will not 
automatically be set free from the awkward postures they have so often found 
themselves in, when at United Nations meetings and elsewhere they have had 
to stand up.and be counted either among South Africa’s friends or among its 
antagonists—and have usually tried to count as neither, without noticeably 
inducing any sort of readiness to compromise on either side. 

As against these sombre considerations, what can be said to have been achieved 
by a Commonwealth conference which has reached its climax, uniquely, with 
the serving of notice to quit by a member government—an outcome which the 
British government sought pertinaciously to avoid ? What has been lost, in a 
Commonwealth whose old mystique was derived half a century ago from the 
illusory reconciliation in South Africa, illusory because it paid no heed at all 
to the black majority there, is evident, and painful, enough. But a great deal 
has been achieved. Something worth while has been saved, something of great 
potential value born. 

For all the painful side, this has been a curiously stirring episode, marking 
an important stage in the development of conscious thinking about the role and 
potentiality of the Commonwealth—and about broader international relations 
as well. The careful official line that seemed likely to prevail at the outset of 
the conference, with its emphasis on the niceties of good clubmanship 
and its apparent unconcern with what the Commonwealth has come to be 
especially for, was swept aside. With it went the dubious pseudo-constitutional 
arguments about the precedents for republican membership. The bare bones 
of the matter stood out. When the rift that the British ministers were trying 
piously to paper over revealed its full dimensions, it was a daunting sight. Even 
those with the gravest doubts about the Prime Minister's wisdom in playing 
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paperer must salute the resilience and resource that he brought 
to the role. But meanwhile an unexpectedly powerful and 
positive force emerged. 

Perhaps it was only at this conference, and even then 
hesitantly, that the Asian and African members for the first 
time fully grasped the reality of their status as equal members 
of the Commonwealth. There were scarcely any echoes of the 
old, transitional tendency for them, feeling still at the best 
peripheral to the old central group, to hint at withdrawing 
themselves. Much more significant was the new—and unchal- 
lenged—assertion that the Commonwealth is as much theirs as 
anyone else's: that they see and are entitled to see, perhaps 
more clearly than some of those elders, what the point of the 
Commonwealth has come to be. 

The choice was at last plainly posed: between a conce;t 
of Commonwealth as an increasingly archaic, and increasingly 
purposeless, historical accident, and the concept of it as a 
developing association with a definite part to play, steadily 
enlarging its influence for the general good in a world that 
desperately needs to see the countries of the West 
and those of Asia and Africa linked in an equal friendship 
Once the full intensity of Asian and African feeling about 
the South African government's dogma of racial inequality 
was revealed from behind the initially careful and courteous 
postures of some of the heads of government—with Canida’s 
alignment with the six Asian and African members mercifully 


Donkeyless Carriages 


rit test of the Government's economic policy this year 
| will be whether it will get wearily stuck in the old 

debate about how much to use the carrot in trade affairs 
and how much the suck—or whether it will recognise that 
Britain should now turn its back On the age of the donkey 
carriage and concentrate on installing a whole new engine 
Ihis change in the motivation of economic policy would be 
very hard on some superannuated old donkeys , but it is 
important that the British people should understand how 
strong the case for change has become. 

Within its own very narrow limits, last year’s variant of 
the old policy of the stick and the shout was not wholly 
unsuccessful: it looks as if the Government may after all 
have got some results from exhorting businessmen to pretend 
that exporting was fun at a time when deflation was making 
their domestic market slightly less joyous. Some of the sales- 
men who were cast out on the waters when the hire purchase 
boom faded at home last year seem to have come back with 
a moderate increase in export orders, which are now beginning 
to show up in the monthly trade returns. They are showing 
up there, however, at a time when circumstances have pro- 
vided both a new urgency and a new opportunity for exports 
to increase further, and yet introduced a new doubt whether 
the recent improvement will be maintained. 

The new urgency and the new opportunity both arise from 
the upvaluation of the German mark. An immediate effect 
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preventing a cleavage on the simple basis of pigmentarion— 
there was no prospect of averting an open clash, except by 
getting all concerned to indulge in manifest sophistry. 
It is fortunate indeed that the evasive course was not taken. 

It is upon Britain, not upon the other member nations, 
that the harsher consequences of this brusque parting are 
likely to impinge most directly and immediately. It is the 
more important for the British to understand what would have 
been the consequences if the other course had been chosen. 
The mood of Asia and Africa would not have permitted the 
other Commonwealth governments in those continents to go 
on much longer putting any large share (if any at all) of thei: 
political activity into an association that included South Africa 
unless Dr Verwoerd’s government had changed its tune. That 
tune is not being changed ; the decision, in the end, is that of 
South Africa’s Nationalist rulers. In no long time, if this 
had been accepted, the Commonwealth would have either 
fallen apart down the middle, or been stealthily emasculated 
into a wholly meaningless titular framework. In either case 
it would have been without any power to serve mankind in 
the role that now offers itself as a challenge, to black freemen 
of the Commonwealth even more in the next years than to 
white: that is, to serve as a bridge of candid friendship, based 
on equal dealing, between the Asian-African world and the 
western one. The achievement of a hard and bitter week is 
that the bridge still stands. 


What are the best prompt and 
practical ways to make British industry as 
export-minded as the British 


economy requires ? 


of any announcement of a change in exchange rates (as of 
iny announcement of an impending royal marriage) is to 
increase excited speculation that other announcements may 
oon be on the way ; if Britain’s exports do not increase this 
year, there could be a deal of dangerous foreign talk about 
devaluation of sterling. The new opportunity arises because 
the upvaluation of the mark makes it shghtly easier for British 
manufacturers to undercut German manufacturers in some 
important overseas markets. In the countries of the European 
Free Trade Association—the Seven—Britain will indeed have 
the additional advantage, compared with a year ago, of a 20 
per cent cut in tariffs there, with another cut to come in July 
If there is any force in the arguments of those who have 
claimed that a general devaluation of sterling would solve 
many of our economic problems, British exports should now 
increase automatically and dramatically in EFTA, and increase 
to some extent in all other areas and in lines where Germany 
Is Our Main competitor 

One doubts whether they necessarily will, Demand on the 
home market may now again be expanding slightly, and in 
his budget Mr Lloyd ought to want to expand it a bit further 
If he does, however, it is only too possible that sales managers 
with easy orders at home will start laying claim to supplies 
that otherwise could have been pushed by British salesmen 
abroad. If that happens—if exports start to fall off and 
speculation starts up again against the pound—the next 
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familiar step would be for the Chancellor to start putting the 
brakes on economic expansion again. It is no good saying 
that we must not return to that systern of management of the 
economy ; the need is to change our economy so that it 
can be managed in some other way. The sort of economy 
that can be managed in some other way is one that is vastly 
more export-orientated than Britain’s is now. This would 
call for a sequence of efforts to prod and legislate the country 
into a new attitude of mind 


rE first principle to enunciate for such an economy is 
i ae the industries which should have resources shaken 
free from them-—which should have some of their firms driven 
into bankruptcy, and some of their workers pushed into other 
yobs——-should be those that cannot compete abroad. The best 
way to find out which these firms are would be to make a 
considerable and unilateral cut in British tariffs. Many 
British manufacturing industries are protected by tariffs of 
over 20 per cent. Any lines of products which would really 
be hurt by foreign competition on the home market if tariffs 
dropped to between 10 and 15 per cent would be unlikely 
to be capable of selling well abroad. It will be protested that 
a cut in tariffs would increase imports, and that this seems 
a very strange way of helping to put the balance of payments 
to rights. But the total rise in manufactured imports into 
this manufacturing country would not be likely to be great, 
and the educative effect of a few foreign imports—both in 
teaching British consumers what they could get, and British 
manufacturers what to make—could be immense. In this 
peculiarly insular and protected country the heads of some 
businesses never see what constantly changing sorts of goods 
they have to compete with abroad, and it would be well worth 
while to rub some of their noses into more of them in their 
local stores. In some industries the lifting of British quota 
restrictions in the last few years has already made a beginning 

The Tory Government is believed to be ready to cut 
British tariffs this year, but is said to want to hold this readi- 
ness in reserve as a bargaining counter to use reciprocally in 
order to get tariff concessions from other countries in Gatt 
Phis is almost certainly a mistake 
other countries are much less 


lariff concessions from 
the result of hard bargaining 
than the bargainers in the processes of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade like to pretend. What often happens 
at any rate in the second round of Gatt talks) is that delegates 
turn up there with a file full of certain concessions which 
their governments have said that they can make, and the 
bargaining that then goes on is a shadow play to enable the 
bureaucrats concegned to report back that the pre-ordair 
been allowed to make 
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to retailers (occasionally with exclusive dealing or some other 
restrictive practice thrown in). 

A third decision that should be taken is to start decimalising 
the British currency—this year. Every reputable business 
organisation is now in favour of this, but the Government is 
waiting to find out what the British public thinks. What 
the British public thinks does not matter nearly so much as 
what foreign importers feel about trying to work out prices 
expressed in our undecimal currency—and what they feel is 
exasperation. Another step for which there is a good case 
is a reform of British law about consumer protection, even 
in advance of the publicaticn of the report of the slow-moving 
Moloney committee. It could start with reform of the law 
about customers’ guarantees, in order to force manufacturers 
to set up an unrivalled after-sales service in this country as 
a springboard for improving such service abroad. Besides 
making our currency more intelligible to foreigners, it would 
be an advantage if the British people started to make 
foreigners’ languages more intelligible to more of themselves ; 
the broadcasting authorities, among others, might help by 
giving more mass lessons in commercial German, Russian, 
Spanish and French. (One of the most enervating conse- 
quences of imperial preference has been a lazy British 
assumption that the chief importers in our chief markets ought 
all to be able to understand English.) It would also be useful 
if some of our official bodies concerned with sponsoring good 
industrial design would bother themselves less with wsthetics 
and much more with detailed research into what sorts of 
designs sell most readily abroad. Sometimes (in teenage 
textiles, for example) orthodox British ideas of the esthetic 
and those of the customers themselves are poles apart. 


1 1s always difficult to say which tax changes are most desir- 
I able in order to make this country more export-minded. One 
of the best arguments for a cut in surtax is to make it easier for 
firms with a dearth of executive ability to entice the lieutenants 
who are now wastefully congregated in the export departments 
of a few very big firms into their own top salary jobs—without 
the whole differential which they offer being taxed away ; 
most people will agree with last year’s closing of the tax loop- 
hole over the golden handshake, but what one wants now is to 
introduce some sort of golden welcome instead. It is often 
said that a main object of British tax policy should be to divert 
spending away from consumption to investment. This is not 
necessarily right, for most industrial investment today is under- 
taken with both eyes firmly fixed on the domestic market ; 
British investment is at least as insufficiently export-orientated 
as British production of consumer goods is. If the very 
riminatory investment allowances is to 
it would be much better not to apply it to the most 
ied industries like shipping but rather to the most 


industries that could do most to increase the 
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general reaction will b 

of f tuggestions that would = give 
to frown on any that might shake up any particular 
ntrenched interest. The real economic question for this 
country today is whether the British people want resumed 
ndustrial expansion badly enough to be ready to pay for it 


in terms of inconvenient disturbance 
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The Kennedy Style 


To change the substance of American forcign policy 


will take time ; Mr Kennedy bas made a start 


by changing its manner 


r i “wo months is too brief for the birth of a new system of 
ideas. It is wildly unfair to expect that, in the two 
months since President Kennedy took office, he could 

have conceived, borne and sent into the world a brand new 

species of that complicated animal, the foreign policy of the 

United States, The odd thing is that many people are behaving 

as if he had performed just such a progenitive miracle. The 

fault is partly Mr Kennedy's. His politician's instinc: has 
told him that his first task as President is to broaden the 
very narrow majority he won in last November's election by 
giving the American people an impression of bustle and 
leadership. ‘This has led a watching world to think that this 
decisive young man has already taken more decisions than 
it is in fact either possible or desirable for him to have taken 

There is a natural temptation for interested parties around 

the world to hope for the best (or fear the worst) from a new 

Admuinistrauon. ‘To this 1s now added what might be called 

the iceberg theory: that every new announcement from 

Washington 1s merely the visible up of vaster changes in 

policy lurking under the surface 

Phe launching of the Peace Corps, and the publication of 
i few more details about the economic aid that Latin America 
is to receive from the United States, send hearts soaring in 
the underdeveloped world ; an ambiguous phrase by Mr 
Averell Harriman in Berlin sends Germans’ hearts to the 
bottom of their boots. Both reactions are exaggerated. The 
What is the new foreign policy of the 
United States 7 No one but a crystal gazer, who also happens 
to possess a key to Mr Kennedy’s private files, is so far in a 
position to answer that, The useful question is a more limited 
one: In what areas, if at all, has Mr Kennedy made any 
significant departures from the policies he inherited from 
Mr Eisenhower ? 

The most obvious change in the last two months is a 
matter of style more than of substance. The appointments 
Mr Kennedy made when he took office, and his manner of 
handling things since then, have made it clear that he is in 
‘charge of foreign policy in the specific sense in which the man 
in the signal box, rather than the chairman of the Transport 
Commission, is in charge of a train setting out from Euston 
It is no longer possible for the world’s statesmen to wonder, 
as they wondered in Mr Eisenhower's ume, whether the 
President's ear or the Secretary of State's is the best receptacle 
to whisper their favourite ideas into. Plainly’ it is Mr 
Kennedy's ear that has been itching since January. The 
implication is encouraging. In its dealings abroad the new 
Administration will presumably speak with a united voice ; 
the State Department will not have to make itself audible 
above an intermittent mutter of dissent from other agencies 
like the Defence Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


question 1s not yet 


Another change in style is as encouraging as President 
Kennedy's unmistakable assumption of command, That 
coolness which it is customary to note in Mr Kennedy's 
temperament has, in this field at any rate, been an asset rather 
than a handicap. It has enabled him steadily to pursue his 
primary objective—the attempt to negotiate with the Russians 
—even though Russian activities in secondary areas like Laos 
and ‘the Congo have encouraged those sceptics who like to 
tell him that there is really no point in negotiating with such 
unreliable people. It has also helped him to preserve his 
freedom of action to an extent that is wholly remarkable in 
view of the pressures on the new Administration to commit 
itself to hard and fast policies. The press conference by Mr 
Rusk, the Secretary of State, on March 9th was a model of 
how to avoid saying what the Administration was going to db 


1 is when one turns from style to substance, however, that 
] it becomes less easy to pick out the changes Mr Kennedy 
has yet wrought. The new Administration has been quick 
to claim that the programme of assistance for Latin America 
announced by Mr Kennedy on Monday goes substantially 
beyond what Mr Eisenhower envisaged last year, even 
though the only sum specifically mentioned is one which Mr 
Eisenhower had already persuaded Congress to authorise 
But Mr Kennedy has promised no more than a “ serious 
examination ™ of the problem of commodity prices (the decline 
in these has taken out of Latin American coffers in recent 
years a sum that it would take a very large amount of aid 
indeed to replace). Nor is there any sign that the new 
Administration has resolved the basic problem posed by Cuba, 
which is how far the United States can afford to let the Latin 
Americans modify their social and economic systems in their 
search for prosperity. 

Ihe same kind of reservation has to be made about Mr 
Kennedy's request to Congress to let foreign aid funds flow 
to the hitherto disqualified countries of eastern Eurépe. The 
fact that Mr Kennedy has made this request does not prove 
that he has made up his mind about the main question for 
American policy in eastern Europe—whether the communist 
regimes in that part of the world are to be treated as temporary 
intruders, or permanent occupants. Western Europeans, 
equally, are waiting to sce how far the new Administration 
will retain its predecessor's decided preference for the Six 
over any other form of European grouping, and whether it 
will oppose any enlargement of the European Community to 
include Britain and others. 

Perhaps there are two areas in which Mr Kennedy has 
moved significantly beyond the policies handed down to him 
by Mr Eisenhower. The first is south-east Asia. It is some 
years now since Mr Dulles stopped trying to persuade the 
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neutrals that neutralism was immoral. Hitherto, however, 
the Americans have been noticeably reluctant to be as tolerant 
on this subject east of Burma as they ate west of it. It may 
be Mr Kennedy's distinction to have extended the area in 
which the United States is willing to accept a kind of neutrality 
that neutrals can recognise (as distinct from the kind that 
some officials in the State Department used to favour) to 
the banks of the Mekong. The negotiations over Laos still 
drag on; but recent events appear to confirm reports from 
Washington that the Americans are gradually withdrawing 
their opposition to an all-embracing government of national 
unity—the formula which, in Laos, seems to be the polite 
circumlocution for “ neutrality.” 


HE second area in which Mr Kennedy seems to have 
Base a new initiative is the extent to which he is willing 
to make concessions, if minor ones, in order to resume serious 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. There has been a distinct 
improvement in conversational manners between East and 
West since the new President took office, and part of this im- 
provement must be attributed to the restraint Mr Kennedy 
has imposed on his subordinates. The President can also take 
much of the credit if the first serious test of the new approach 
—the resumption next Tuesday of the negotiations on nuclear 
testing at Geneva—reaches a successful conclusion. He has 
managed to do what Mr Eisenhower never did, to convince the 
rest of the world that the United States really wants a ban on 
nuclear explosions provided that the ban is accompanied by a 
reasonably effective system of inspection. .He has also (if 
recent reports are accurate) modified the last Administration’s 
definition of “reasonably effective” controls ; by reducing 
the number of on-site inspections the Americans require on 
Soviet territory, he will be able to test the Russians’ willingness 
to allow a decent minimum of investigation. 

If all this sounds tentative and piecemeal—if the critics say 
that so far Mr Kennedy's impact on foreign policy has been 


New and Old 


Mr Ben-Gurion wishes to confide Israel’s future to the 
younger men of the defence establishment rather than 
to the pioneer immigrants of an earlier generation 


a serious flaw in the country’s political structure. This 


‘Te crisis in Israel surrounding Mr Lavon has illustrated 
is the absence of a wide enough outlet when cross 


currents of opposition suddenly form a flood. One party, 
Mapai, rules the roost. The others are too small to cause 
anything but an occasional flutter in Mapai-dominated govern- 
ment. In consequence, opposition found an unconventional 
outlet through the frustrated ambition of one man—Mr Lavon 
—who started with a chip on his shoulder and gradually 
shouldered everyone else's chips. 

One may ask what ails Mr Ben-Gurion to have fought Mr 
Lavon so vindictively, to have hounded him out of his post 
as secretary general of the Histadrut, the trade union organisa- 
tion, to have labelled him an enemy of Mapai—their common 
party—and brought down his own government. His principal 
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more noticeable in style than in substance—the President has 
no cause at all to blush. There are two reasons why he need 
not. Through all the things he has said and done since he 
was inaugurated, the shadow of a general design begins to be 
discernible. This is the idea that, if the dangers of the military 
confrontation with Russia can be reduced, the cold war can 
be converted into a less perilous affair of social and economic 
competition in the underdeveloped countries. There is 
nothing very new about this ;.it was what Mr Eisenhower 
had in mind when he invited Mr Khrushchev to America and 
went on his own trip to India in 1959. But the manner in 
which the President sets about putting the idea into practice 
is just as important as the idea itself. The essential thing is 
that Mr Kennedy should persevere with the business of 
talking to the Russians on one subject even when they are 
being difficult on another; that he should persuade the 
Americans to spend their money on foreign aid as cheerfully 
as they spend it on armaments ; and that he should convince 
America’s colony-owning allies that his policy is as much to 
their advantage in the long run as it is to America’s. It is 
this kind of intelligent following-through that Mr Kennedy 
looks like being better at than Mr Eisenhower was. 


Mr Kennedy can also reasonably feel content with his 
performance so far on another ground, that nothing much 
else was open to him. The 35th President of the United 
States—whoever won last November's election—was bound 
to start his term with very little room for manceuvre. The 
American nation is narrowly divided on the major issues of 
foreign policy, and the division of opinion among America’s 
allies is very nearly as marked. In effect, Mr Kennedy is now 
doing in foreign policy what he is doing in domestic affairs. 
He is feeling his way until he can assemble the support of a 
majority for the ideas that he took with him to the White House 
in January. Only when this has been done can the shape of a 


“new American foreign policy” begin to emerge from his 
mould. 


Guard in Israel 


ailment is the sense that afflicts all elder statesmen of so 
much to do and so little time left to do it. He has built up 
the state of Israel in the shape he thinks right, and safe, for 
it: a militant, nationalist but still democratic shape. He has 
been its hero in battles, its alchemist in transforming its 
million new immigrants into Israeli citizens and, above all, 
its father in moulding a new, Israeli-bred generation. These 
are his sons, and, as he sees it, his heirs. He is not handing 
over power yet, but believes, when he does, that only they— 
the loved ones—<an be trusted to hold to the straight, narrow 
way he has set. 


South Africa Goes 


The meaning and implications of the withdrawal 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth are | 
discussed on pages 1041 and 1095. 





Mr M she Dayan : dyed in the wool Mr Ben-Gurion : patriarch 


Phis is a patriarchal attitude that many Israelis resent. 
There are Esaus who are not so willing to lose their birthright. 
These “elder brothers” are the earlier immigrants from 
Europe, younger than. Mr Ben-Gurion but his coevals as 
founder members of Israel. There are also opponents of Mr 
Ben-Gurion’s policies on a number of major scores. There 
is nothing new in this. Israel has always been a land of 
controversy, freely uttered and hotly argued. What is new 
is that Mr Lavon should have canalised these scattered dis- 
contents through a purely personal grievance, until they 
formed a more powerful attack on Mr Ben-Gurion’s position 
than he has ever experienced before. 


It would be idle to deny that a spirit of personal vendetta 
has coloured Mr Lavon’s actions and Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
reactions. The two men have been at odds since their earliest 
days as Zionists, when they belonged to rival groups within 
the labour movement. Mr Lavon was a doctrinaire socialist, 
Mr Ben-Gurion more pragmatic. When the two groups 
combined to form Mapai, the personal differences remained. 
Mr Lavon is anti-militarist. This is not to say he is pacifist 
or dislikes Israel’s army being strong and efficient. He merely 
objects to the army dominating the state. When in 1954 Mr 
Ben-Gurion retired with his books to the Negev, Mr Lavon, 
on becoming defence minister, hoped to control Israel's dash- 
ing young military heroes. Instead he fell out with General 
Dayan, his chief of staff, and Mr Peres, his director general, 
and was annoyed by their regular pilgrimages to Mr Ben- 
Gurion in the desert. 


Mr Lavon must surely have known about the 1954 
“ security operation ” whose failure brought about his resigna- 
tion, and as surely have avoided the responsibility of signing 
the order for it. It was a sorry affair of espionage and sabotage 
in Cairo, of litte credit to Israel When Mr Ben-Gurion 
agreed to come out of hiding and replace Mr_Lavon as defence 
minister, Mr Ben-Gurion made the condition that he need not 
discuss the matter. It was buried and should have remained 
so. Mr Lavon emerged without a stain on his name to take 
over his natural stronghold—the powerful Histadrut. But 
there he clashed swords again with Mr Ben-Gurion, who 
wants to reduce the Histadrut’s manifold functions, and does 
not want the trade unions to dominate the state. This is 
not an intractable problem ; but it helped to bring to breaking 
point the tension between Israel’s “old guard” of labour 
veterans, whom Mr Lavon champions, and the “ new guard ” 
of Mr Ben-Gurion’s defence establishment. 
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Mr Ben-Gurion may well be 
right in believing that men like 
Mr Dayan and Mr Peres, who are 
dyed-in-the-wool Israelis, can 
better guide Israel in future than 
the older pioneers from Europe 
who still think in terms of early 
Zionist idealism. The Zionist 
dream has been fulfilled. But 
the dream state is not the place, 
as the first Zionists thought it 
would be, where Jewish genius, 
rooted in its own good earth, 
radiates good will and good 
works to all around. Israel is, 
instead, a nation encircled by 
hostile Arab countries and has made a virtue of militancy out 
of sheer necessity. The army-seeded élite, beloved by Mr 
Ben-Gurion, are dedicated men, positive rather than 
aggressive. They might, for example, be as positive for 
peace as for war. 

If they have a fault it lies in their exclusiveness. They 
have offended the older generation in Mapai, and are thought 
by the intellectuals to lack an historical perspective in inter- 
national affairs. If the Ben-Gurion-Lavon crisis helps to 
make them more tolerant, that will be something achieved. 
For Israel needs more give and take between realists and 
idealists, and a broader interpretation of national aims. 

The tendency towards parochialism has been given, in- 
advertently perhaps, an additional fillip from Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
impatience with the world Zionist organisation. His conten- 
tion that the only good Zionists are those who are either in 
Israel or packing their bags to go there has no justification 
in history. At no time have Zionists been obliged to live in 
Israel. They have simply made possible the going there of 
those who want to go. Mr Ben-Gurion’s attitude has been 
needlessly wounding not only to Zionists abroad but to old 
fashioned people in Israel. It has also encouraged amongst 
the younger Israelis an “ Israel for Israelis” mentaljty that 
denies Israel's raison d’étre as a centre of inspiration for Jews 
all over the world. 


Mr Pinchas Lavon : hounded out 


R BEN-GURION, however, is never wholly in the wrong. 

There is certainly a case for reforming the Zionist move- 
ment, which has outlived some of its usefulness through 
Israel’s own success. Among Israel’s outstanding triumphs is 
the fact that, by its firm existence, it has vastly strengthened 
the position of Jews in the United States and other countries 
of the West. Today, in admiration and gratitude, non-Zionist 
Jews are just as ready as Zionists to make donations to Israel. 
Money giving, therefore, needs no longer to be organised 
through Zionist channels. Nor does the affiliation of the 
political branches of Zionism with actual parties in Israel 
contribute much to the country except to cause a muddle 
and a wasteful competition for funds. But a reformed—and 
refined—Zionist movement that concerned itself more exclu- 
sively with the cultural side of Judaism could evolve a fruitful 
partnership with Israel. Just as Israel inspires world Jewry, 
so it needs the illumination of Zionists in the diaspora to help 
it hold the course of nationalism within the mainstream of 
Jewish thought. 
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BRADSHAW 


Suspended | 3" 


Passengers should inquire 
before commencement of - 
journey whether times have 
changed since BRADSHAW 
stopped publication 


P OoR Bradshaw is, no doubt, irreplaceable. His approaching 

demise, in May, is one that countless thousands precipi- 
tately and inconsolably mourn. Countless—or at least 
uncounted—they may have to remain, for Bradshaw's agents 
refuse, with Mancunian caution, to reveal even im extremis 
just what his last circulatory circumstances have been. It is 
insensible to press them on this matter, or even to report 
the current gossip in the trade, for there are decencies to be 
observed at such a time. It is enough to say that here was 
an enterprise, an institution, begun in October, 1839 (not so 
very long after a President of the Board of Trade, plainly with- 
out a timetable, had been taken unawares by an iron monster 
and run down), which in its palmiest, steam-driven days 
approached the half million mark in cash customers. Now the 
official Guide, the adviser, the friend upon perilous and incon- 
stant ways, is slumped, sunk, sucked. under to the diesel’s 
derisory toot. With him, too, are disappearing those Brad- 
shavian companions and sprigs the British and International 
Air Guide and the Manchester ABC. All are departed, where 
the Continental Railway Guide had already gone before. 


So who, or what, is left in the timetabulation world? As 
a matter of fact, there is quite a lot. First, there is the true 
statistical fountainhead, whose lifestream poured unstintingly 
and free of charge) into Bradshaw's reservoir: the Tables, 
vast, complex and demanding, arranged and handed down by 
British Railways themselves. Each of the six regions pub- 
lishes its own twice yearly, to take accouat of summer and 
winter changes: monthly amendments are free to everyone on 
the mailing list. A large region like London Midland distri- 
butes 75,000 timetables a year at 1s. apiece : although others, 
like Scotland and the North-East, do not command such a 
public, the six together are over the 250,000 mark in circula- 
tion. More are, naturally, sold in summer than in winter: a 
good many are given away to hotels and agencies. The public 
circulation has been roughly static over the past five years 
while Bradshaw's has been declining): its last fillip was 
during the petrol shortage after the Suez crisis. British Rail- 
ways are cagey about the financing ; but here (as elsewhere) 
they make no profit. For the consumer, however, it has been 
tavelve times cheaper to subscribe to the regional timetables 
with their amendments) than to take in every Bradshaw at 
12s. 6d. a month. 

British Railways now put forward the daring suggestion that, 
as a sheer test of intelligence, their nationalised products are 
as stiff as that of any Mancunian entrepreneur. Even those 
who prefer convenience need not wholly despair: it is now 
officially proposed (no more than that, it is true, but the idea 
may burgeon) to publish an amalgamated digest of all main 


Bradshaw's customers—by Frith 


line services for the weaker or hastier railway clientele. 
Beyond this, British Railways issue sectional timetables for 
specific routes, including suburban services. London Midland, 
for example, publishes eight of these, priced between 2d. and 
4d.: it also offers an incalculable number of free leaflets and 
folders—1oo are currently in print—for special and excursion 
trains in the region. This is a mine of expertise that even 
Bradshaw did not attempt to work 

The private firms still in the business range from the local 
printers who tap the commuting trade, with a little advertising 
thrown in, for 2d. or 3d., up to specialist compilations like 
the London ABC Railway Guide. To the true devotee, the 
alphabetical list of stations may seem an inferior substitute, 
but it is one that a sizeable public obviously prefers. The 
London ABC reports a rising circulation (now 26,000 a 
month) despite an increase in price from §s. to 7s. 6d, in the 
past two years. Although the suburban services are the com- 
pilers’ nightmare, ABC is now considering an extension of its 
interests to deprived centres like Manchester and Bradford. 
Mechanical compilation, which it is examining in common 
with British Railways, may help things along. Its Air Guide 
is, however, admitted to be a much more profitable business. 


A‘ even larger public is claimed by Murray's ABC Time- 
table (now a pocketbook costing 8d.) which sells 75,000 
monthly in its two editions for Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Murray's began soon after Bradshaw: its first entry at 
Stationers’ Hall is for 1843, and George Bradshaw's for 1842. 
Like Bradshaw and a good many other vanished publications 
that saw the opportunity of the railway age, its founder, 
Thomas Murray, dabbled, at the outset, in the canal services 
and stage coaches as well. The great blessing that compre- 
hensive publications like Bradshaw and Murray's performed 
in the Victorian age was to bring order out of the chaos of 
the early multiplicity of railway companies: Bradshaw was 
still dealing with twenty as late as 1914. Although the amal- 
gam.ations of 1923 were to bring the companies into the time- 
table field as serious competitors, that period was probably the 
most lucrative of all for the trade: Murray's reached its peak 
circulation of 361,000 in July, 1919. 

The steady decline to today’s uncertainties*is only partly 
the result of the railways’ own hard times. It is true that 
Mr Sherlock Holmes, whose activities depended on Bradshaw 
to an inordinate degree, is only one of millions whom, it may 
be assumed, a motorised society must have claimed for its 
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own through the years. But the production costs of timetables 
have risen steeply and incessantly. Murray's say theirs have 
gone up 35 per cent in the past three years, chiefly owing to 
printers’ wages. For compilation they rely on fewer than 
half a dozen experts, but treble rates may have to be paid 
to cope with the changes at the beginning and end of summer. 
It is production difficulties that have now finally brought 
Bradshaw to a stop. Its staff, trained and, indeed, dedicated 
from youth, is to be absorbed elsewhere in its publishers’ 
printing business. What will happen to the amateurs who 
have served their true love from time to time (it is said to 
have been a favourite summer pursuit of some Eton masters 
18 less clear: perhaps they will gravitate to Wisden’s 

It is difficult to pin down the exact glory of Bradshaw to 
its particular devotees. Most of it seems to have lain, nor in 
the reminiscent thunder of the great expresses of the age of 
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steam, but in the lingering, languishing lines that once crawled 
across the Fens or heaved themselves up Highland summits. 
Every Halt, single-line Platform and idle Junction was 
precious to the distant imagination. The ritual forms: 
Stops at Kinghouse Platform to set down on notice at Bal- 
quhidder and to take up when passengers on platform. Luggage 
and bicycles not dealt with. 
gave a vicarious satisfaction to the electrified commuter that 
was not always appreciated on a wet and wind-swept night on 
the West Highland line. The ringing incantation of early 
morning at Inverness: 
Bunchrew, Lentran, Clunes, Beauly, Muir of Ord, Conon 
Foulis, Evanton, Alness, Delny, Kildary, Nigg . 
is now no more. Perhaps the buses ‘subsidised or not are 
better: perhaps, if they are, it is as well that Bradshaw should 
not have to live to admit it 
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ALGERIA 


At Talking Point 


We Spay’S French cabinet com 
munique, brief and cryptic though 
it was, has intensified the optimism ovet 
Algerian prospects that was already rife in 
Paris. It made the bare statement that, in 
the light of a report by M. Joxe, the minis 
er for Algeria, the government “ confirmed 
its desire } in official delegation ¢ngage 
wt discussions concerning the conditions of 
elf-determination by the Algerian com 
munities, as well as its related problems 
Encouraging in itself, this statement is als 
learly open to the inference that General 
de Gaulle no longer insists on the 
tumbling block of the past. that negotia 
tions must be preceded by a cease-fire 

General de Gaulle has also learned the 
lessons of the abortive Melun talks of July 
this time, the Algerian representatives will 
be able to move, and communicate, freely 
The expectation is that Mr Belkacem 
Krim, vice-president of the rebel “ govern 
ment” (GPRA), will meet M. Joxe on 
French soil, but near the Swiss frontier, 
so that he can spend his nights in Geneva 
and hold press conferences there. The 
GPRA is unquestionably anxious for the 
negotiations to succeed, as the tone of its 
careful insistence that the secret Swiss talks 
had been suspended, but not broken off, 
showed. Nevertheless, the rebel leaders are 
not over-sanguine. So far, they hold, the 
results of the various contacts have been 
meagre. There has been no dramatic gesture 
of French good intentions, such as the re- 
lease of Mr Ben Bella from his confinement 
on the Ile d°Aix. And at least two points 
of serious divergence have emerged—the 
status of the Sahara, which the rebels call 
their “Alsace-Lorraine,” and the future of 
the French base at Mers-el-Kébir 

Neither would be fatal if the real 


argument, about which the war has been 
fought, had been settled. If Algerian inde- 
pendence and sovereignty were conceded, 
the “ representative ” status of the GPRA 
admitted. and the rights of the Europeans 
in Algeria sufficiently guaranteed, 
would be on the doorstep. Unfortunately 
there is no indication that any of this has 
been done. So fingers ought to stay firmly 


peace 


Cross d 


FORIES AND AFRICA 


Politics of Disruption 


- is pecuharly difficult to guess what 


the political consequences of South 
Africa’s departure will be. One suggestion 
heard at Westminster is that some sorrow- 
ing Tories might now rally with renewed 
fervour around the bruised body of the 
Commonwealth, and that this might illogi- 
cally make it more difficult for the Govern- 
ment to get closer to Europe. Another 
gloomy Tory view is that one of the main 
virtues and uses of the Commonwealth has 
been destroyed, on the argument'that it will 
no longer be possible to hold frank and 
informal discussions within it, now that a 
precedent has been set for a member who 
has been talked to frankly to walk out. But 
it would not seem very easy for right wing 
Tories to intensify a party split with Dr 
Verwoerd cited as their co-respondent. Sir 
Roy Welensky might be a different matter ; 
peculiar importance could attach to his 
meeting with Conservative MPs which was 
taking place just after we went to press 
One question is whether Mr Macleod’s 
majority of supporters will have rallied 
round in full awareness of this. 


There is a vicious circle in the present 
Conservative split about Africa. Although 
right wing anxieties run deep, readiness to 
vote against the Government is at present 
confined to 30 Tory MPs at most. But the 
question is whether those who genuinely do 
teel rebellious might give Rhodesian settlers 
an exaggerated idea of the extent of their 
support im England—and whether this in 
turn might lead Sir Roy Welensky, willingly 
or unwillingly, to play his final card of 
secession, and so face the Government with 
the distasteful dilemma of reversing thei 
policy or imposing the new constitution bv 
force. On this issue the Conservative party 
really could split, in the voting lobbies and 
in the country. It is probably only in thi 
context that the other voluntary resigner 
of the past week could become important 


Message from Hatfield 


ORD SALISBURY’S resignation from the 
presidency of the Hertford Conserva- 

tive Association. closely followed by his 
withdrawal from the Hatfield branches 
both East and West), was not the sort of 
organisational change to shake the Tory 
party to its foundations. Nor was it in- 
tended to, at least immediately. Its limited 
purpose was to get the maximum publicity 
lor Lord Salisbury’s case. In this it was 
remarkably successful. The weakness of the 
move is that it may have been premature, 
and leaves Lord Salisbury nothing more to 
resign from—save perhaps from the chaw 
manship of the independent unionist peers 
-now that, from his poini of view, African 
affairs seem to be going from bad to worse 
He could, of course, resign from the party, 
but this would be a major error since he 
could hardly present himself as the con 
science of the party if he was no longer 
even a member of it. Lord Selborne has 
followed his example in leaving a con- 
stituency post, and other medieval presi- 
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dents may follow. Certainly Lord Salisbury 
has presented them with a favourable 
opportunity, since nearly all Tory local 
associations will be holding their annual 
mtetings within the next few weeks. But 
they may feel that the chief beneficiary of 
their departure would be modern Toryism. 
Lord Salisbury’s own resignation was 
given added piquancy by certain local fac- 
tors. Hertfordshire has been Cecil country 
for nearly four hundred years, but next 
door and of more recent allegiance is Mr 
Macleod’s constituency in Middlesex. 
Geographically Enfield symbolises the new 
Toryism as Hatfield does the old. Lord 
Balniel, the member for Hertford, in whose 
normally placid annual meeting the Cecil 
bombshell burst, found himself in an 


Prophet of Hatfield 


awkward situation. Like most of the other 
able younger Tory members he is a staunch 
supporter of Mr Macleod, but unlike them 
he is also a nephew of Lord Salisbury. He 
managed to satisfy everyone by paying a 
nepotal tribute to his uncle for his un- 
doubted sincerity and balancing it by com- 
mending the wisdom of Mr Macleod. 
Meanwhile the Hertfordshire Association. 
stunned by the absence of a presidential 
Cecil for the first time that anyone could 
remember, has deferentially placed the 
office in commendam. At Westminster Mr 
Macmillan reacted to the Salisbury 
onslaught by displaying the indifference 
that proved such an effective armour when 
he lost his entire treasury team in 1958 
_ He has not even deigned to point out, as 
he might well have done, that the folly of 
Lord Salisbury’s last resignation—from the 
cabinet in 1957 over Cyprus, with a letter 
full of the direct possible prophecies— 
has been epitomised by the presence of 
Archbishop Makarios in London as a senior 
Commonwealth statesman this week, 


LAOS 


A Glimmer of Hope 


HE first hopeful news from Laos for 
many months has been the mecting in 
Pnom Penh between Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the neutralist “ prime minister ” 
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in exile, and General Phoumi Nosavan, tie 
“ strong man” of the right-wing govero- 
ment in Vientiane. The most encouraging 
aspect of this meeting, which took place 
on March oth, is that the initiative came 


from General Phoumi, without prompting’ 


from American or other western diplomats. 
The two men issued a statement in which 
General Phoumi said he agreed that Prince 
Souvanna was the only Laotian statesman 
capable of acting as a bri to the com 
munist Pathet Lao and bringing about a 
national reconciliation. 

The prince declined to return to Vien- 
tiane on the ground that he could best 
serve the interests of Laos from his exile 
in Cambodia. On the other hand, he gave 
public support to a proposal made two 
weeks carlier by the King of Laos, for the 
creation of a neutral commission (Cam- 
bodians. Burmese and Malayans) which 
would try to stop all foreign intervention 
in Laos and sponsor a conference of 14 
governments to find a final solution to the 
Laotian problem. When the king first made 
his proposal it was attacked by the com- 
munists as an “American trick,” and the 
Cambodians declined to serve on the com 
mission. Now that Prince Souvanna has 
given his blessing to the project. however, 
they may change their minds. 

It is sad to note that the communists 
have used the same term—‘American 
trick "—to describe General Phoumi’s visit 
to Pnom Penh. It was, in fact, nothing of 
the kind, except to the extent that Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Administration is clearly 
less interested than its predecessor was in 
supporting right-wing extremists in Laos. 
Another factor in the general's journey, was 
doubtless the deterioration of his military 
situation following recent communist suc- 
cesses in the field. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma’s prestige 
stands high as a result of the meeting. He 
seems to prefer, however, in the immediate 
future, to cash in on it abroad rather than 
at home. This week, after receiving three 
other ministers of the government in Vien- 
tiane, he set off on a trip to Hongkong. 
Rangoon, Delhi, Paris and London (where 
he will be received as a private person, but 
with proper regard for his: importance 
More than ever, he holds the key to his 
country’s future. 


CONGO 


Fission and Confusion 


Ku flying being Leopoldville’s prin- 
cipal industry, one can only reserve 
judgment on the claims by Mr Ileo and his 
colleagues that the Tananarive agreement 
on a loose confederation has solved the 

roblems, and that even dissident 
Stanleyyie is on the point of making its 
peace. At first sight, last week's conference 
in Madagascar seemed to have had only two 
visible results. The Kasavubu-Ileo “ central 
government” in effect abdicated, re- 
nouncing even nominal authority over Mr 
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Tshombe’s and Mr Kalonji’s separatist 
states; and acceptance of the confederal 
idea opened the door for the proclamation 
of still more fragmentary local regimes—twe 
of which were promptly proclaimed. 

The confederate partners’ demand that 
the United Nations should now abandon all 
concern with the "s political fate 
would have been more impressive if they 
could have demonstrated any rcal physical 
control over even their own ap ~SNe 
areas. But the UN reports on the 
fighting have freshly revealed that, while 
the political leaders can sometimes whip up 
their soldiery—as Mr Kasavubu —— 
them up by a most unscr y - 
rousing broadcast before they shelled the 
UN unit at Matadi—they cannot whip them 
off. (Nor, for that matter, was Mr Gizenga 
able to save one of his own ministers from 
arbitrary arrest by “ his” troops in Staniey- 
ville last week.) The United Nations 
presence, battered and fettered though it 
may be, remains the only bulwark against 
chaos, and all parties, in between abusing 
or assaulting it, still flee to it for asylum 
whenever they need it. 

With an Indian brigade and more 
Malayans arriving, and Ceylonese and 
Pakistani troops likely to follow, the 
Commonwealth countries’ role in the UN 
operation is increasing; the Canadian, 
Ghanaian, and Nigerian units ate by now 
Congo veterans. While the Commonwealth 
governments have not always scen eye to 
eye on the Congo, their discussion of it at 
Lancaster House this week has shown great 
solidarity in support of the UN effort. The 
Commonwealth's potential as a solvent for 
problems of this kind was neatly pointed 
up by the round of consultations with most 
of its heads of government that Mr Dayal. 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s special representative 
in the Congo, had in London this week. 

Mr Dayal has resiliently survived a quite 
astonishing campaign of innuendo, inter- 
vention, and petty carping mounted against 
him in sections of the western press with 
no less persistence, if less crude sayagery, 
than the Soviet onslaught on his chief— 
with whom there is no reason to suppose 
that he has -ever differed during the past 
six months. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey Scores 


Y the time this issue is in most readers’ 

hands, the outcome of Thursday's 
four by-elections in Tory-held seats will 
have been announced. Perhaps the best 
yardstick one can provide for those who 
want to assess what the eventual figures will 
mean will be to note what the results would 
have been if each of these seats had shown 
exactly the same pattern of Tory and 
Labour abstentions—and Liberal advances 
—compared with 1959 as was averaged in 
the last cluster of by-elections on November 
16th. In those circumstances, the Tories 
would have held all four seats but with 
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majorities reduced at Colchester to around 
7,000 (compared with 7,496 in 1959) ; at 
Cambridgeshire and Worcester (where there 
are new Liberal appearances) to around 
5,000 (compared with 7,479 and 7,192); 
and at High Peak to around 2.500 (com- 
pared with 4,911). The Liberal would 
come second at High Peak, but would trail 
behind Labour in the other three (by be- 
tween about 1,806 and 2,300 in each case). 
Of course, nobody will expect this or 
any other neatly consistent pattern to have 
been repeated on Thursday. There were 
considerable regional variations last Novem- 
ber: indeed if the Liberals did as well at 
High Peak as they did in their best 
constituency (Tiverton) last November they 
would actually win the seat. When com- 
paring the results of each of these spring 
handicaps against last winter’s apparent 
bogey for each course, one should also take 
note of the total turnout ; generally speak- 
ing, the lower the total poll—a low poll 
nowadays is one that falls below about 
60 per cent—the lower one should expect 
the winning majority to be. Perhaps 
one should also note the differing character 
of the candidates. In Cambridgeshire and 
Worcester the Labour candidate is a 
unilateralist ; at Colchester (where the task 
of significantly cutting the Tories’ majority 
looks toughest), he is a Gaitskellite. 
Normally, one would have expected to see 
the Tories drop back a bit in the political 
race between last winter and this spring 


NEW MINIS1 RIES 


The Underlords? 


"THE appointment of a minister of state 
to take charge of a new department of 


overseas technical aid—a_ co-ordinating 
agency over which the Colonial, Common- 
wealth Relations and Foreign secretaries 
will exercise joint suzcrainty—is expected 
hortly. This is a promising, and ought 
to be made an enviable, job for one of 
Mr Macmillan’s best young hopefuls. He 
should have a chance, with the creation of 
President Kennedy's “ peace corps” and 
the growing dramatisation of East-West 
competition in technical aid, to make his 
venture something more purposeful than a 
clearing-house ; but even as a clearing 
house he should have his uses; not least for 
the Treasury, in sorting out departmental 
efforts to press the rival claims of cherished 
clients. Since one of the most sought-after 
forms of British aid and advice to under- 
developed countries lies in education there 
is much to be said for tying that ministry 
into the new arrangement in future. 

This new junior minister will have the 
advantage that co-ordination of technical 
aid is something that all his masters approve 
of in principle ; the doubt is whether he 
will have power enough to turn amiable 
approval into a positive policy, The two 
other suggested new offices that are being 
much more tentatively mooted need looking 
at more askance: namely, that the Treasury 
might now usefully spawn two new junior 
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ministers of its own, one to concern himself 
with the civil service and one with the 
nationalised industries. There may be a 
case for the man to oversee expenditure on 
the civil service, for senior ministers would 
not necessarily be nettled by his suggestions 
about how they could overkaul some parts 
of their establishments. But it is very diffi- 
cult to see what benefit could come from 
creating a separate junior member to deal 
with Treasury policy towards the nationa)- 
ised industries. He would be set down un- 
happily, and almost certainly ineffectually, 
in the middle of political and administrative 
controversies over transport, fuel and the 
rest. His suggestions would have to be 
directed towards changes in the most 
cherished policies of senior cabinet 
ministers, who would almost certainly 
thwart him simply by pulling rank. Under- 
lords are no better an idea than the old 
failed overlords. 


Rival Images 


M ONDAY’'S 
meeting be- 
tween President 
Kennedy and 
Herr Willy 
Brandt must have 
been a little 
galling to Dr 
Adenauer. Herr 
Brandt was not 
visiting Wash 
ington in his 
capacity as a 
contender in the 
west German 
election stakes, 
but as the govern- 
ing burgomaster 
of west Berlin. 
All the same, Dr 
Adenauer, whose 
anxiety to mect 
President Ken- 
nedy is at last to 
be satisfied on 
April 12th, can- 
not have been 
pleased to see his 
Chancellor : from another Social Demo- 
age cratic rival get 
there first. 

It would, after all, be less than astonish- 
ing if the new team in Washington were to 
find at least as much in common with Herr 
Brandt as with the old Chancellor, who may 
strike its younger members as a figure from 
another age. Already the indications seem 
to be that in this year’s German federal 
elections, in contrast with 1953 and 1957, 
the American administration does not 
intend to take sides with the long-estab- 
lished ruling party. In Germany Herr 
Brandt’s supporters and promoters regard 
him as, and indeed openly call him, a 


Burgomaster 
generation 


of a new 
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German Kennedy ; and there are points of 
resemblance. Herr Brandt's line on Berlin 
and other east-west questions is as firm as 
anybody could wish, but like President 
Kennedy he manages at the same time to 
suggest a greater tactical flexibility than 
Dr Adenauer, and a less defensive spirit. 
At home, Herr Brandt offers himself as 
the personable representative of a new 
generation. 

So far, indeed, the German election is 
being fought much less on foreign policy 
issues, or any kind jof policy issues, than on 
personalities and 6n the question, lurking 
in the background, of the sort of place west 
Germany is to try to be. While Dr 
Adenauer anxiously trims his sails to an 
uncertain new breeze from Washington— 
expanding a little towards the Poles, and 
suggesting a mild willingness to talk to the 
Russians—Herr Brandt has been under 
an insidiously mounted attack from the 
ruling party for his wartime career, when 
he was in emigration and took Norwegian 
nationality for a time. Dr Adenauer was 
induced on March 8th to dissociate himself 
from the attacks, but in so grudging a way 
that it is hard to belicve they will stop. 
Emigration, he told the Bundestag, or resis- 
tance to Hitler inside Germany for that 
matter, was not a ground for reproach in 
itself ; each individual’s motives needed to 
be examined. This seems to put the onus 
on former anti-Nazis, if they want a place 
in public life, to show themselves free from 
offence. Thus the clection campaign, 
perhaps against the inclination and certainly 
against the interest of either side, is already 
becoming involved with those questions 
from the German past that were never 
buried very deep. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Jordan Proposes 


HE truce in radio warfare between the 

United Arab Republic and Jordan that 
began on King Hussein’s initiative in early 
February was broken on March 12th, when 
Cairo accused Jordan of abetting sabotage 
in Syria. The charge appeared vague. The 
timing may have been less so. For King 
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Hussein is just now awaiting a reply to his 
letter to President Nasser of February 23rd, 
which he wrote in an effort to end their 
estrangement, the better to marshal their 
efforts to solve their common problems— 
Algeria, Palestine, Oman and all the rest. 
An answer was not really expected till 
President Nasser returned from his tour of 
Syria to Cairo, as he did on March gth. 
The long public holiday succeeding the fast 
of Ramadan could also account for delay. 
Jordan’s turning of the other cheek may, 
nevertheless, be disconcerting to him ; all 
the more, in its setting of a whole frieze of 
other turned cheeks—the wider Arab 
rapprochement that began last month at 
the Arab League’s foreign ministers’ con- 
ference in Baghdad. Iraq then played the 
conciliator ; Tunisia returned to the fold ; 
King Saud sent his personal blessing. But 
the upshot was that the UAR foreign 
minister, though still the first among 
equals, felt his primacy less assured. 


The difficulty for President Nasser of 
accepting Arab co-existence under the pre- 
sent regimes is that it breaks his revolu- 
tionary momentum. Where would he go 
from there ? Whilst he thinks, his political 
confidant, Hassanein Heikal, has answered 
in the columns of Al Ahram in sadly in- 
flexible terms. He sees behind Baghdad's 
and Amman’s effort to achieve solidarity 
with Cairo the old hand of western “ im- 
perialism.” He describes it as a “ spring 
offensive and considers that, should it 
succeed, “ the United Arab Republic would 
no longer stand as the vanguard of Arab 
nationalism . . . the Arab liberation move- 
ment advocated and supported by the 
United Arab Republic would be completely 
paralysed.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
NEW BIBLE 


Another Best-Seller 


to Bible is always news, and it is, for 
the four British publishing houses 
licensed to print it, perennially good busi- 
ness. The impact this week of the modern 
translation of the New Testament, pub- 
lished by the Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sity presses, has not come as an entire 
surprise to the trade. Even so, both the 
public sales and the clerical and critical 
reception of the new translation (the subject 
of a review on page 1085) can only have 
been gratifying to all concerned. The 
advance orders justified an initial print of a 
million copies: this has now been increased 
still further, for reasons that are evident in 
every bookshop. On Wednesday came the 
ultimate in worldly testimonials: a take- 
over bid for Associated Book Publishers, 
the owners of Eyre and Spottiswoode whose 
legal claim, as the Queen's Printers, to 
share in the printing of the new version 
was discussed in The Economist last week. 
The shares of Associated Book Publishers 
were already rising sharply as the new ver- 
sion first went on sale. 

Despite its initial success, and the per- 
manent welcome that the simple clarity of 
its language is likely to carn, it is too early 
to estimate what effect the new version will 
have on biblical publishing as a whole. 
King James’s Bible (the “Authorised Ver- 
sion ” of 1611) has hitherto commanded an 
overwhelming sector of the trade: the 
Cambridge university press, for example, 
publishes over 700,000 copies annually. 
The two university presses, who have the 
copyright of the Revised Version (pub- 


London's Taxis 


oe taxi owners and drivers, who 
are up in arms against the introduction 
of mini-cabs plying at a flat rate of Is. a 
mile, can point to a series of financial 
blows that have helped to keep the 
| licensed fleet (approved by the Public 
| Carriage Office at Scotland Yard) well 
below its prewar establishment. The 
| number of taxis currently in operation is 
| some §,600—appreciably fewer than the 
| total of cabs actually licensed (see chart). 
| Prospective owners have had to face, in 
} turn, the doubling of purchase tax to 66} 
| per cent in 19§1, stiffer hire purchase 
| terms in 19§2 and successive increases in 
| petrol duty that have taken some time to 
pass on to the hirer in higher fares. Since 
| the number of standard taxis has been 
| growing steadily in recent years to meet 
| demand there may be reason to doubt the 
| drivers’ gloomier fears that the appearance 
| of 1,000 mini-cabs (provided they satisfy 
| Mr Butler’s present doubts about their 
| legality) will necessarily ruin them now. 
; 


It is claimed by the mini-cab owners 
that their radio-controlled cabs will, in 
fact, help to develop the longer-range trade 
to and from the suburbs rather than 
compete in central London, which has 
been the licensed cabs’ principal domain. 
This could be a minor headache for the 
Green Line coaches of London Transport, 
whose rising fares and declining services 
may make them vulnerable. 


Thousand toxis 
(Metropolitan Police District) 
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lished in 1881 and 1885), find that its sales 
are less than one-tenth of those of the 
Authorised Version. Other modern trans- 
lations, including the American Revised 
Standard Version (1954), are even less 
popular. The new version's future will 
depend not only on the churches but on 
agencies like the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (which distributes 600,000 New 
Testaments in English annually). 


ANGOLA 


Too Clever By Half 


ike the Commonwealth, the Security 

Council of the United Nations has been 
finding itself subject to the pressures of an 
awakened Afro-Asian world this week. For 
the first time it proved possible to debate 
Portuguese policy in Angola in the Security 
Council. he Portuguese had avoided 
debate for many years, on the ground of a 
change in Portugal’s constitution which 
designated Angola, Mozambique, and the 
other territories “overseas provinces of 
Portugal.” Ostensibly, discussion of events 
in any of these territories would be discus- 
sion of Portugal's internal affairs and con- 
trary to the UN charter. 

Now the Security Council has felt able to 
debate recent developments in Angola. 
Portugal's procedural objections were 
brushed aside. Since the council decided to 
take up the question of the shootings at 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sharpeville in South Africa (almost exactly 
a year ago), the definition of “ internal 
affairs * had become blurred ; and decisions 
about thai definition are increasingly likely 
to be affected by the opinions of the Afro- 
Asian metnbers. The British view, ex 
by Sir Patrick Dean in New York a week 
ago, that the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council is to maintain international 
peace, not to watch over human rights, 
nearly suffered the same defeat over Angola 
as did, at Lancaster House, the view that 
the South African republicanism and South 
African racial discrimination are separate 
matters. 

But ee s Republi France 
(against nited 
Tunisia, Russia and peg rede sy on Wi a Welee 
day night effectively blocked a resolution 
that would have set up a committee to look 


. a LEA LAL MS 
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more closely into Angola. More significant 
thao their abstentions was the fact that the 
American and Soviet delegates voted 
together. It remains true that, both in the 
UN and in the Commonwealth, the 
emotional strength of feeling against the 
kind of policies pursued by Dr Verwoerd in 
South Africa and by Portugal in its “ over- 
seas provinces ” have shown the dangers of 
appearing to be, in Lord Salisbury’s words, 
“too clever by half.” 


SCOTTISH TEACHERS 


Schoolmasters’ Strike ? 


‘ Lascow school teachers belonging to 
(y the Educational] Institute of Scotland 
are threatening a week's strike, starting on 
May 8th, unless the Secretary of State for 
Scotland meets them on three points: 
increased salaries (the EIS is currently 
claiming @ 20 per cent rise), improved con- 
ditions of service, and the abandonment of 
plans to employ non-graduate male teachers 

‘tigmatised as “ diluting the profession "’). 
Since EIS members comprise over two- 
thirds of the city’s 7,000 teachers and the 
institute’s demands are echoed by the rival 
Scottish Schoolmasters’ Association — a 
mark of how unskilful the Scottish Office 
has been in pushing the teachers’ organisa- 
tions into one of their rare united fronts— 
he strike plans cannot be altogether dis- 

oon ‘ ~ . 
garded. The Glasgow threat 1s certainly 
ign of rising impatience and tempers in 
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both Scotland and England. More attempts 
of the kind are to be expected. 


The threat to strike over a pay demand 
is obviously difficult to reconcile with a 
claim to professional status, which the 
demand about setting graduate standards 
for entry involves. (Teachers nowadays are 
never quite sure whether they ought to envy 
the policemen or the doctors.) It is cer- 
tainly desirable that, on the pay issue, the 
Secretary of State should prefer selective 
increases, particularly in the secondary 
schools, to a general and substantial rise. 
But, to do the teachers justice, the strike 
talk arises, in part, from an accumulation 
of grievances over conditions that deserve 
to be looked into. 

The ticklish question facing the Secre- 
tary of State is the reintroduction of non- 
graduate male teachers, whose employment 
has always been necessary in England but 
was ended in Scotland over 30 years ago. 
Non-graduate women are, however, em- 
ployed in Scottish primary schools.) The 
teachers are not entirely guiltless of an urge 
toward restrictive practice by the claim to 
control entry to their ranks in this way. But 
the Scottish Education Department, by 
being unduly optimistic over normal 
recruitment in the past, is not m the best 
position to justify the employment of non- 
graduates now. It is probably true that in 
a country where university entrance has 
long been relatively easy there is not much 
to be said for the quality of the non- 
graduates who would apply for teaching 
posts. If qualified male teachers were not 
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PFHE RUSSIANS AT HOME 


UNPOLITICAL SKETCHES 


By Surneriany Eowarps 


All reliable information coneerning the 
internal condition of Russia t pooubarty 
welcome at the pres ’ 


t tino w he Th Bertie 
of the noblest experiments i history are mn the 
ourse of being = there workead out Mr 
Sutherland Edwards volur is «somewhat 
slight and desultory, and not «pnte fr from the 
charge of 


book-making. but it has every 


appearance of being conscienterus and veracious 


as far as it goes, ami a great part of it is 
extremely mteresting on ourse the most 
interesting portions of the book are those which 
relate to the intellectual and socal progress 
which has now been going on in Russia for many 

and which has been so remarkally 
wt in rang and freedam since the 
f the present Enoperor Phe chapter 
with which Mr Edwards’ book 


oon taan 2 var 


inner 
aceon 
on “ Journalam 
opens which will 
probably be no s than weiceme to n 


wty of tarts 


English readers Our auther telle us that of 
newspaperr, | perly » called, there 
are but few; “it is the AZinesS 
that form the 


Russian 
ami reviews 
what is 
but these reviews 
have all been started by men of letters, and 
reflect the independent thonghts of the best 


strength of ealled 


jourpalism* in Russia 


ntelleet of the « 


whether political or literary. 


ountry on the topies of the day, 
Phe magazine 
f which Mr Edwards speaks at most length is 
the * Russien Messenger ° In this journal 
Sketches "by 
which treat of the abuses of official 
iam, and which soon gained for the author 
the reputation of being one of the most just, and 
theref f the severest satirists who had 
ured in Russia.” These papers, says our 
mark the change which has taken 
tussian journaliem since the accession 
Mr Edwards thinks 
nt that England is the countrys 
ed by party in 
rtainly the interest which they 
1 English writers 
justify thus impression 
ws and pourr uke of Russia 
of the proceedings im our 


t, and in or 


appeared 
Shebedrit, 


some “ Provincial 


nt Emperor.’ 
the ‘reform 


and in English 


of the numbers 
we find a full report 
ded the 


rbw Cabimet, translated literally 


bate which pree 
ami oce ipy ing sO page o 
Nad Nevertheless, the censorship still 
; but du 


exeress 


ng the present reign it has been 
4 with far less rigour than fermerty ; 
and an anecdote related by our author seems to 
show that different measures of freedom are 


regarded as allowable in different quarters 
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so dissatisfied (often with some reason) 
about their own pay there might be much 
less resistance to a temporary recruitment 
of this kind to bridge the present gaps. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Belgrade’s Last Straw 


ELATIONS between Jugoslavia and the 

rest of the Soviet block are now taking 
ene of their periodic turns for the worse. 
For some weeks now it has been clear that 
the Jugoslavs have—for the moment, at least 
—given up turning the other cheek to 
criticism from the Soviet block. A resolu- 
tion passed by the executive commitice of 
the Jugoslav communist party on February 
roth, and published on the 23rd, expressed 
strong resentment of the unfriendly 
references to Jugoslavia in the declaration 
issued after the November Moscow con- 
ference ; the committee declared that it 
could no longer maintain the moderation 
of its first reactions to these attacks, since 
the Soviet block was clearly engaged in a 
regular campaign against Jugoslavia. 

The violent attacks on Jugoslavia at the 
Albanian party congress in February may 
well have been the last straw for Belgrade, 
which has now withdrawn its chargé 
d'affaires from Tirana and reduced its diplo- 
matic staff to a minimum. Jugoslav relations 
with other members of the Soviet block are 
also frayed. The expulsion of a Jugoslav 
diplomat from Sofia last week was swiftly 
followed by the expulsion of a Bulgarian 
diplomat from Belgrade. The Jugoslav 
press has been complaining strongly of 
Soviet and Czech press attacks on all 
aspects of their country’s affairs. 

In particular, the Jugoslavs are complain- 
ing that Marshal Tito’s west African travels 
—he has been to Ghana and Togo and, this 
week, to Liberia—are being cither ignored 
in the press of the Soviet block or else 
reported maliciously and tendentiously. No 
doubt their complaints are well-founded ; 
but it must be exceedingly irksome for the 
Russians to see Marshal Tito virtually steal- 
ing the African show in which they them- 
selves have so far been something of a flop. 
There may be another reason why, at the 
moment, they are not averse to seizing any 
fresh opportunity to attack Marshal Tito, 
even in the improbable role of tool of the 
American neo-colonialists. To abuse the 
Jugoslavs is a comparatively harmless way 
of gratifying the Chinese. 


COUNCIL ON TRIBUNALS 


Alternative Ombudsman? 


He Council on Tribunals, the com- 

munity’s watchdog for administrative 
abuses, has not bitten anyone since it was 
set up nearly two years ago, but it has 
finally let off a yap. For the first time it 
has referred a case to be investigated by the 
Lord Chancellor. A_ local planning 
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Won’t Mum be pleased! 


No doubt she’s used to it by now. And, as Dad says, 
let's encourage the lad, he may be a star one day— 
even if he does get dirty. Anyway, washdays are not half 
as much work as they used to be before hot water was 
on tap and washing machines were invented —and before 
Shell pioneered modern detergents. 

Shell are large suppliers of detergent bases and inter- 
mediates to the makers of many branded products whose 
names are household words. For industrial and commercial 


cleaning, Shell's own brand ‘Teepol' is by far the most 
widely used product. 

if better detergents can make your business more 
efficient, either in the cleaning of premises or plant, or in 
product processing, then get in touch with Shell who may 
well be able to help you. 

Write to the Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Oid 
Burlington Street, London W.1, 


Shell Chemic: 
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authority in Essex refused permission to a 
company to develop land by digging chalk. 
The company appealed to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government who ap- 
pointed an inspector to hold an inquiry, at 
which Major Buxton and three other land- 
owners maintained that the excavation 
would reduce their agricultural and resi- 
denual amenities, The inspector recom- 
mended that no permission should be 
granted, but the munister, after talking to 
the Minister of Agriculture (who favoured 
the project), rejected his report and granted 
permission. Major Buxton and his fellow 


landowners challenged the minister's action 
in the High Court under the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1959. The judge, 
however, held that he could not listen to 
their complaint as they were not “ persons 
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aggrieved ” within the meaning of the Act, 
which the courts had interpreted to cover 
only persons deprived of their legal rights, 
not those robbed of amenities or land valuc. 

There may be a valid distinction here. 
It may be the right balance that the minister 
should sometimes have a right to overrule 
one of his civil servants who has said that 
a man may not develop his own land. But 
obviously whep he does overrule any 
inspector's decision in a case where other 
people's rights are also involved, he should 
do so in the knpwledge that his action will 
raise a fuss. Ih very properly raising the 
present fuss, the Council on Tribunals is 
acting, in a very limited way, as a sort of 
English ombudsman. The case for having 
a full-scale ombudsman is discussed, rather 
disappointingly lukewarmly, in a new book 


Clearing the Aid Fog 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has made no bones 
I about his belief that Europe in general, 
and west Germany in particular, must 
carry more of the burden of aiding the 
underdeveloped world. But the argument 
has hitherto been befogged by the lack of 
any adequate comparative statistics 
Nobody questions that so far America has 
shouldered the main share of the burden, 
or that west Germany must do more. But 
when governments tot up their aid efforts 
with public relations in mind, they tend to 
hrow in a great many diverse elements- 
military export credits, and loans 
used on the market, as well as straight 
investment Ihere been in- 
argument about who gives 


aid, 
grants has 
mite scope tor 

st, and how 

Now European 
:cononuc Co-operation has cleared the air 
with a detailed comparative study.* When 
he OQEEC is transformed into the Organ- 


for Economic 


the Organisation tor 


ination Co-operation and 
i change planned for Sep 
will try to organise a new joint 
aid effort by Europe and America. Thi: 
tudy, which compares official grants and 
loans, both bilateral and muluilateral, and 
the various 


Development 
tember—it 


forms of private capital export, 
the OECD with 


Phe twenty 


will provide 1 useful tool 


member countries exported 
some $6.9 billion of capital a year to the 
underdeveloped world in the years 1956 
to 1959. More than half came bilaterally 
from governments and 7 per cent through 
multilaterial agencies ; the remaining 40 
per cent was private capital. Half the 
resources provided bilaterally, and 40 per 
cent of the multilatera] funds, came from 
the United States. As a percentage of 
national income the total American capital 
outflow was smaller than that from several 
European countries. But America’s effort 
out of public funds, as opposed to private 
arrangements, dwarfed those of Europe. 
France, Britain and Germany togethe: 


contributed 80 per cent of the resources 
from European countries, and the table 
shows the striking performance of France 
in the four years taken together ($4,921 
million Some sceptics question the 
French statistics, but the details given do 
in part dispose of the widely held idea that 
France's impressive aid figures are merely 
a disguise for spending on the Algerian 
war. Of France’s $820 million grants to 
the franc area in 1958 $336 million went 
to Algeria and the Sahara, but this was 
civil invesument and administration costs, 
not milgary spending 

Britain’s total contnbution ($2,149 
million next that of France, 
but the German statistics are most reveal- 
ing. The relatively large total ($2,328 
million) shows that even in 1956-59 foreign 
demands for larger German capital exports 


came alter 


were Meeting some response ; 
contribution of 

surpassed Britain’s 
substanual 


in 1959 the 
$805 million 

Yet apart 
from reparations payments to 
Israel, government aid 
grants were minute. ‘ There was a Sizcable 
multilateral] 
mainly Bundesbank 
World Bank 


many’ 


(serman 
actually 


(German direct 


contmbution to agencies, 
contributions to the 
but the great bulk of Ger 
capital exports consisted of export 
redits, private investment, 
trade debts 

money promoted German 
helped 


and the con- 
The flow of 
exports and 
the under 
made a rela- 
to the kinds of 


solidation of 


industrialisation in 
developed world But it 
t | contribution 
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by Mr T. E. Utley* ; at a luncheon to 
launch that book this week Lord Tenby, the 
Council on Tribunals’ chairman, appeared 
to suggest that his council can do the whole 
job that is required. But it obviously 1s 
not daing the whole job, partly because its 
field is narrowly restricted to watching over 
tribunals and partly because most small 
people with complaints against executive 
decisions that have adversely affected their 
interests do not know that this watchdog 
exists. Otherwise it would surely have had 
to deal with more than the 50 complaints 
which troubled it last year. The council's 
address is 6, Spring Gardens, SW1. Tele- 
phone number: Whitehall 8691. 
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“Occasion for Ombudsman.” 


Jodinson 15s 


project (like roads and schools) where 
public money in the form of direct aid 
seems essential , and its demands on the 
German taxpayer were small. 

Invidious comparisons. between Gtriman 
selfishness and French, British and Ameri- 
can ahruism should not be overdone 
Much of the direct aid from these three 
countries flowed back to their own indus- 
tries. All three European countries, and 
particularly Germany, have been stepping 
up their efforts since 1959. Spending by 
the Development Fund of the Six is 
beginning to flow. Above all, the Bonn 
Government, under American pressure, 
has proposed a programme for this year 
which is put first at $1,000 million, and 
which looks like amounting to some $850 
million in practice 

A drive to step up Europe’s effort will 
be taken a stage further at this’ month’s 
meeting in London of the Development 
Assistance Group—the cight-nation aid 
yroup set up last year which has now been 
brought under OECD's wing. Sooner or 
later the DAG will also have to turn to 
nother equally delicate task—that ol! 
ensuring that the benefit as well as the 
burden is shared more fairly and wisely 
than today A new United Nations 
tudv** brings out how much has sull to 
Yemen, at extreme, 
received aid worth $0.02 a head in 1958 
sy, compared to South Korea’s $14 13 a 
read 


he done one 


*The Flow of Financial Resources 
Countries in Course of Development 

** International Economic Assistany 
he Less Developed Countrics 
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bird worth £1,000,000 
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Not exactly worth a milhon pounds, you understand. But the 
Starling costs at least a million anes terms of damage and 
disfigurement to City buildings. Ifyou include the nuisance 
caused by pigeons and other birds you can double, perhaps treble, 
the figure. 

Is there anything that can be done ? After all, while acknowledg- 
ing that they are a nuisance, let us admit that it’s pleasant to share 
a sandwich with them on occasion 

lortunately the answer is yes. Disinfestation Service has devel- 


ISINFESTATION 
SERVICE — 


LONDON OFFICE: 16 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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oped a complete answer to the problem. The material—Scarecrow 
Strip—is a new application of the technology of synthetic plastics. 
Applied by trained operatives this odourless material is harmless 
to the birds but effectively deters them from perching. Trials on 
such prominent buildings as the National Gallery, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields and Birmingham Cathedral have already demon- 
strated the remarkable effectiveness of this method. 


For full details telephone HYDe Park 0061 and ask for Bird 
Control. 


he Bird Cor 


ADDRESS 
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HOME REPORT 


HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on life and happenings in and around Britatt. 


SAXON MISSIONALIES. snow s comsrnoon 


SSEX is one of the many local education authorities which, far 

from having to cut back their staff to the official ministry 
quotas (imposed to prevent the denudation of the bleaker teaching 
areas in favour of London and the Home Counties), have never 
come within a hundred miles of achieving them. Not the least 
popular of teaching counties, Essex last year fell 400 short of the 
11,000 teachers it is permitted to employ in its 9§7 schools. More 
than 10,000 children, lacking those teachers, went to swell classes 
already larger than desirable, and with the expansion of Essex’s 
population (in parts twice as high as the national rate), the position 
threatened to become worse without fresh action. 


One of the Essex education authority's remedies was a revision 
of the publicity (of which it was a pioneer) aimed at canalising the 
uncommitted talent now completing courses at training colleges 
throughout the country. The result, a triumph of Jonesmanship 
over the rudimentary prospectuses of its rivals, is a 28-page booklet 
with the faintly swashbuckling title The Saxon Shore, which opens. 
with engaging frankness: “ We will not pretend that this booklet 
is a leisurely exercise in public relations. It has the aim of per 
suading more teachers to come and educate Essex children. 


In the past thirteen year ‘y= school population of England and 
Wales has risen by 39 per cent; but that of Essex has grown by 
67 per cent, until the county is now fourth largest of all local 
education authorities. This in itself is hardly sufficient to attract 
aspiring teachers: but the publicity copy, with its irrelevant but 
pleasing line-drawings, its appealing look over the shoulder by a 
contented old-timer, its emphasis on opportunity, challenge, pro- 
gress, its reiterated positioning of itself within the next door to 
the country’s cultural mainspring, London, its converse pride in 
its countryside and its almost embarrassed assertion of its own 
generosity, should not fail to provide a focus for someone still 
“ jooking around” for a school to ‘teach in. 


Essex is a county of extreme contrasts, ranging in experience 
from the secret swarming of London's East End to the clamorous 
squalor|of Tilbury, from the scenic opulence of the Epping Forest 
to the thin, clear loneliness of the marshes, from the roystcring 
entertainments of Clacton and Southend to the quicter pleasures 
of Saffron Walden. Its claim to be near London is, alas, too truc, 
and there are many miles of poisoned frustration for the motorist 
before he reaches its countryside. 


But it is worth it. The further countryside has its own beauty ; 
and there can be few friendlier countrymen than “ Essex calves "— 


or townsmen, for that matter. Greetings are freely offered to the 
stranger, infinite trouble is taken to accommodate the intruder ; 
politeness far transcends common courtesy, much as if they, alone 
among Englishmen, cared deeply about one’s comfort. 

The authority’s staff, energetic in self-interest, boasts of “ pro- 
gress" as its middle name: this is not entirely idle. Nearly a 
third of its schools are new: and in them its innovations—one, 
nationally adopted, is called the “ Essex gymnasium "—seem uni- 
formly successful. Its teacher-exchange and travel schemes are 
generous and comprehensive. And its interpretation of the 
Burnham provisions of a rare liberality. 


Yet, up till last year, these many inducements to settle had left 
impassive the hard-heads looking towards London and advance- 
ment or the kinder climes of Chiltern or South Down. The pub- 
licity, perhaps, was inadequate. Of its latest essay in the “ soft 
sell,” produced entirely by its own people and disdainful of agen- 
cies, the authority is proud: but no accurate assessment of its 
success can be made until the interviewing of postulants begins at 
the end of March (the date is agreed between the local education 
authorities, possibly to avoid the rupture of their mutual trust 
that none will steal a march on another). Some effect, however, is 
tentatively ackowledged: the response of applicants has been des- 
cribed as “ better than last year.” 


HE response to the Ministry of Education’s campaign to 
aoe married women back to teaching has not, on the other 
hand, been encouraging—perhaps because it has been widely mis- 
understood: few inquiries are from qualified teachers, by far 
the greater proportion being those from totally unqualified 
women whose only skill (self-assessed) is a love of children. It 
seem a pity that so deep a store of affection and enthusiasm 
should go untapped; but the prospect of two obligatory years of 
training has blunted the resolve of the majority of these well- 
intentioned matrons. 


Essex is undismayed, however, and, not content to attract only 
the products of the training colleges, has ambitiously begun 
proselytising in its enemies’ ground, conducting a campaign of 
subtle subversion of those university-trained minions of industry 
whose faith in the machine begins to fray. This missionary zeal is 
now winning converts among the heathen: offered only the intan- 
gible rewards of pedagogy on the Saxon Shore, 17 graduates last 
year gratefully withdrew from the rat-race. 
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How Thrive the Armourers ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


“'o easy money days for the British 
armaments industry may be num- 
bered. Blue Streak and its fellow failures 
have started investigations into systems that 
have regularly failed to produce hardware 
on time, or at all. The Zuckerman com- 
mittee; set up by the Minister of Science 
to consider improved methods of control 
and expenditure on defence research and 
development, should report at the end of 
the month. The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, examining the Seaslug, Thunder- 
bird and Firestreak programmes, has 
expressed polite astonishment at the free 
hand given to private contractors to spend 
public money, and has endorsed a scheme 
whereby Treasury approval will be needed 
if specific costs rise by ten per cent, or one 
million pounds over, the original estimate. 
The -Ministry of Aviation and representa- 
tives of the aircraft industry have begun to 
work out the implications of changes that 
would mean more research, but fewer 
orders. Finally, Mr Watkinson is insisting 
on feasibility studies and regular monitoring 
of projects. 

Mr Watkinson is keeping a particularly 
close watch on the progress of Vickers’s 
PSR-2. This strike and support aircraft, 
which is designed to operate with nuclear 
weapons in either a strategic or a tactical 
role, is currently the white hope of -the 
industry, but the Miunister’s ‘enthusiasm 
now ‘seems less than absolute. The new 
series of V-bombers, equipped with Blue 
Steel or Skybolt, 1s likely to absorb all the 
available cash. The Blackburn Buccaneer 
may yet join the RAF as the Canberra 
replacement for which the TSR-2 require- 
ment was drawn up 

Transport Command's long range 
freighter. the Belfast, is also subject to 
scrutiny, but here the augers can actually 
see it coming into service. Apart from the 
ever-increasing need for such an aircraft, 
the Belfast's designers knew what kinds of 
freight to build a fuselage round, because 
they were given the War Office list of 
requirements for air portable equipment as 
a kind of logistic Which? Less favoured 
manufacturers have expressed envy. 

Most of the industry’s troubles are duc 
to successive governments, who have tried 
to keep up with the nuclear and missile 
Joneses without pooling the resources which 
such an objective demands. Public and 
private indifference to research and to the 
techniques of weapons evaluation has meant 
that the possible winners could never be 
distinguished from the probable duds. 
Service jealousies have made matters worse 
Britain apparently needs two surface-to-air 
missiles, because the RAF likes Bloodhound 
and the army wants Thunderbird. The 
soldiers have a point in wanting to defend 
themselves, but these bickerings have only 
succeeded in giving two systems to the 
people in the rear, while the front-line 
soldier is left naked. He will have to rely 


on Yellow Fever, an elderly gun and radar 
system, which in all essentials is nearly 
twenty years old, despite the fact that Tiger- 
cat, a land-based version of the Seacat, 
could be in his hands in a matter of months. 
The manufacturers have committed the sin 
of looking abroad for their electronics and 
have been shown the door as a result. A 
similar fate possibly awaits the Vigilant, 
a completely private venture anti-tank 
missile, on which Vickers have spent four 
years and a million or so, only to find the 
War Office believes that its lethality is too 
low against modern armour. 

These examples illustrate the three basic 
weaknesses of the present system. These 
are inadequate analyses of what is needed, 
meagre resources for finding out how to 
invent or make it, and project control which 
is limited to random book-keeping. There 
is no managerial control, and no project 
team, the boss of which can be sacked if he 
makes a real floater. The habit of regarding 
the operational requirement as the ark of 
the covenant means that only mistakes on 
the Blue Streak scale will call a halt. The 
successive stages of tenders, design studies, 
development, and production § contracts, 
form a ritual whose sequence is difficult to 
break, although the order of service may 
vary 


W HAT does the armaments industry 
think of project managers? This 
question is addressed mainly to aircraft and 
missiles manufacturers, because a large 
part of the conventional army and navy 
requirement is supplied by Royal Ordnance 
factories and admiralty dockyards, where 
the actual production of material is strictly 
controlled. The airframe, engine and missile 
manufacturers are prepared to accept them 
provided they confine their activities to 
financial supervision. Manufacturers are 
quite right to say that designers should not 
be book-keepers ; one might add that they 
should not be de facto administrators either. 
The Ministry of Aviation’s ideas are mild 
enough to satisfy this dislike of positive 
control. The proposed title of “ project 
officer” is revealing, as is the notion that 
manufacturers might like to appoint their 
own officers on the same programmes. What 
this blessed pair of sirens is meant to achieve 
has not been revealed. This fiddling with 
the problem ignores the fact that public and 
private interests must sometimes conflict. 
One remedy is to appoint managers who 
would be responsible for translating 
requirements into material. ' Each manager 
would supervise research by selected firms, 
allowing reasonable freedom to experiment. 
He would decide where development should 
stop and production start, and would have 
the authority to bring together all parties 
concerned actually or potentially in specific 
programmes. The Select Committee on 
Estimates and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee would examine these periodically. 
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Management of this kind would comple- 
ment operational research and weapon 
systems evaluation, which should keep 
requirements to a minimum. While, how- 
ever, the Government’s basic defence philo- 
sophy continucs to assume that our allies 
might welsh on us in a nuclear crisis but 
would bail us out in a conventional one, 
there is not much chance that the customer 
will get weapons or equipment for his day- 
to-day needs. The problems of the arma- 
ments industry in fact reflect more than the 
best use of just under ten per cent of our 
industrial capacity. They are directly 
related to Britain’s defence policy in this 
decade. 
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The Anibersity of Schweppshire 


THE UNIVERSITY UNION Schweppshire’s Oldbrick defers to tradition but it 
also reserves the right to be more so. Example: in the older universities Usual 
Stuff formed the basis of education. General cultural amelioration existed, in 
fact it was often said that actually really that was what one went there for. People 


were inclined to join Groups, originate film societies, or play some form of 
‘cello; yet the thing never achieved higher than Outside Activity status. 

But at Oldbrick, Outside is Inside. Once the student has passed Irresponsions 
and Tinigo he can take his degree in, say, Union Debating. Here, indeed, we 
actually see them on the spot studying for their D.E.B.S.0.C. It is possible to 
obtain an Artsmastery in sitting in official positions with poise and imperturb- 
ability; a Baccalaureate in being a member of an audience with informality and 
indifference; anda Pestmastership in making visiting notabilities feel awkward and 
out of place by confining them to one small sherry two hours before speaking 
time, and preparing the way for their appearance by a flood of incomprehensible 
local references in order to confuse them with inexplicable laughter. A minor 
Exhibitionism, worth £8 a year, is given (see inset) for the preparation of the 
prepared impromptu. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed hy George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE.,DRINK THROUGH 


| 
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Organising Aldermaston 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


a chief resistance to the Aldermaston 
and Wethersfield marches organised by 
the campaigners for nuclear disarmament 
this Easter has been smouldering among 
the embattled village fathers of Finching- 
field, Essex. First things come first in 
Finchingfield. It was not a militaristic con- 
cern to protect Nato’s \nuclear strategy 
Finchingfield is near the Wethersfield bom- 
ber base of the United States air force) that 
first pushed these local patriots into sturdy 
action to deny unauthorised entrance to 
their recreation ground: rather it was the 
defence of a cherished and lately re-turfed 
football field which, the village believes. 
can only suffer massive devastation if the 
marchers form up there on the road to 
London. This is a novel headache for the 
CND organisers, who usually keep up good 
relations with the local councils and police 
along their route; whether or not other 
local authorities eventually decide that the 
march, its casualties and its litter are too 
much of a good thing for them may depend 
on how discipline is kept in the ranks this 
year and how well the supporting services 
do their job 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN) BRIGHTON 


_ first students will enter the Univer 
sity of Sussex at Brighton in Octobe: 

fitty years after the idea of a university 
college was first suggested Brighton's 
plans were, in\fact, sull in the formative 
stage early last year when the chance came 
to capitalise on the Government’s readi- 
ness to increase the existing number of 
university places. Brighton promptly sub- 
mitted new plans, expanding the first stage 
of development to provide for 1.000 
students by October 1963 and 3,000 by 
1970 

Late last vear work began on the 200- 
acre site, of which 150 acres are parkland 
made over by Brighton corporation and 


The CND has ordered a million and a 
half leaflets for its conventional armoury 
this time: many have already been distri- 
buted in pre-march recruiting drives and 
what are called “ mobile team raids” by 
the youth campaign in particular towns. 
Some 300,000 leaflets are destined for cen- 
tral London : a special version has been 
produced for the East End. Very little is 
left to chance in advance publicity. The 
citizenry on or near the marchers’ routes 
arc, it is said, to be “ shaken out of their 
provincial slumber " by motorcades, waving 
banners and the throbbing engines of dis- 
natch riders. Chartered coaches (the terms 
tor special trains proved too expensive) will 
brisuy reserves down from Scotland and an 
imiernational brigade up from Dover (halt 
a ton of liver sausage is being held ready to 
refresh the §00-strong west German con- 
tingeat). The rank and file, pressing toward 
London on a four-day trek, will have mar- 
shals to guide and advise them—with a 
chief marshal (complete with personal dis- 
patch rider) for every 500 demonstrators 

With evident pride the CND has released 


its quartermaster’s estimates for the cam 


the remainder 
council 


bought by the 
from the Chichester 
Stanmer House, the former home 
earls of Chichester, has been leased to 
provide initial accosnmodation. This first 
stage is being financed by a {1.5 million 
contribution from the University 
Committee: a further 
will come from five 
authorities 

The buildings have been designed by 
Sir Basil Spence their keynote is 
simplicity allied to flexibility for future 
expansion. The overall effect will be a 
succession of arches and colonnades in red 
Sussex brick, with a maximum height of 


college 
estate 
of the 


Grants 
£40,000 a year 
local education 


And liver sausages, too. 


paign : 80,000 plastic mugs (no inscription 
is recorded), 1,000 sacks and 200 baskets 
for litter, 5,000 flags, 18 pantechnicons and 
3 vans. 3,000 gallons of milk, 3 tons of 
chocolate, 1 ton of cheese, 10,000 rolls and 
5.000 hot cross buns. It is not an inexpen- 
sive business, and, these are only basic 
rations. But if the weather is fair no CND 
organiser has any doubts of the stomach 
this particular army means to march on 


three storeys. The original plans for the 
first phase were confined to the collegs 
house and the physics building; under the 
amended programme, the library and 
buildings for chemistry, engineering and 
the arts will also come in the first stage 
Brighton is concerned to develop the 
university as a community, with as much 
living accommodation on the campus a» 
possible. Since no provision is made for 
this in the first-stage grant, an appeal for 
£500,000 has been launched by the college 
council, largely to provide halls of resi- 
dence. On the success, or otherwise, ot 
this appeal may depend how much extra 
business is pur in the way of the town’s 
landladies in term-time. There seem to 
be no signs of the university terms being 
changed 
summer 


to avoid the holiday rush in early 


In each of the schools (Brighton eschews 
the mgid faculty wea) the emphasis 
will be on a broadly-based education 
Budding scientists will find their specialist 
courses going hand in hand with the study 
of social, political and economic ideas 
But Brighton’s most promising innovation 
will be its school for European studies, 
for which the Principal, Dr Fulton, has 
made a considerable capture in Professor 
Asa Briggs. This is the type of general 
study for which Brighton, facing the 
continent and with a substantial number 
of foreign visitors, probably has a better 
background than other new universities. 
The idea is certainly one for which 
Brighton’s own local director of education 
can take a good deal of credit. 
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Momentum 


WASHINGTON, DX 
TATISTICS that bloom in the spring have nothing (or little) 
S to ‘do with the case that the Kennedy Administration is 
making for its economic master plan. The statistics attest 
that this is the mildest of the four postwar recessions, and the 
figures evén hint that it is coming to an early end. Can it be 
that the current decline is really just the economic “ breathing 
space’ that the Republicans have insisted it is? It may be 
but “whenever it occurs, reversal of the recession is only the 
beginning, not the end, of the task of restoring momentum to 
the American economy,” according to Dr Walter, Heller. the lanky 
young professor who was selected by President Kennedy to be chair 
man of his Council of Economic Advisers and who made a public 
statement to the Joint Economic Committee of Congress last week 
rhis was the most restrained exposition of the economic atutude 
of the Kennedy Administration that has appeared so far. Professor 
Heller’s phrase “the beginning, not the end” was an obviou 
attempt to pull the Administration out of the hole it had dug for 
itself by labelling everything that it did or proposed to do as an 
‘ssion measure. This is a persuasive cover when there is a 
that is ofviously getting steadily worse but it can be 
when the economic trend is not self-evidently bad 
of this or that programme can then ask, and have 
what recession ?"" and be excused for di 
What then are the facts of the recession / 
the National Bureau of Economic Research on 
yy reached a peak last May. The gross n 
total val goods pre 
record annual rate of $< 
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But two other economic indicators held little comfort even then 
The rate at which business stocks were accumulating had already 
been cut back $6 billion from the peak in the winter quarter, and 
the \rate of unemployment—despite the general prosperity—was 
stuck at § per cent of the civilian labour force. 

Business stocks are the main theme of the story of this recession, 
while unemployment tells the tale of the greater problem. These 
stocks were rising at a staggering rate of $11 billion a year at 
the start of 1960, partly as an aftermath of the steel strike and 
partly in misguided expectation of a boom to come. By the end 
of the year they were being reduced at a rate of $3} billion a 
year. The shift from plus $11 billion to minus $3) billion was 
the greatest single downward pressure on the economy and it is 
remarkable that the gross national product has not sagged more 
It slipped a bare $1.5 billion (at annual rates) last summer and 
not at all in the final quarter of 1960, though it seems to have 
dropped a little more since the beginning of this year. 

Meanwhile, industrial production had fallen 8 per cent by 
January and steel output, which had dropped by almost 40 per 
cent from January to May of last year, fell another 25 per cent 
by December. Now it seems, to have turned up, but the produc- 
tion of motor cars has continued to fall and few other types of 
factory operation have been rising recently. Businessmen’s in- 
vestment in capital goods cased off at the same ume as did general 
business acuvity and the slump in housing has continued, which 
1s unusual, since home building normally turns up as a recession 
makes it easier to borrow money on mortgage 

Spending by the federal government, which was going down 

nul spring, has been rising since then—at just the right ume for 
Personal incomes and consumer spending held up through 
I Itheugh they have fallen during the winter, the 


neither steady nor precipitous, partly. of course 
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because unemployment benefits acted as a buffer. Employment 
itself has been a positive strength, being the highest on record 
month by month throughout the year, The ever-growing service 
and trade industries went on growing right through the general 
contraction. But unemployment, having started at a high rate, 
has broken new ground, too. It was almost 7 per cent of the 
labour force in February and in pure terms of the number of 
workers without jobs—s.§ million—it was the worst since 1941. 

It is to the government and the (employed) consumer that the 
businessman looks for the recovery that is “just around the 
corner.” That it is is rather confidently and generally predicted, 
although there are doubters in some segments of private industry 
who claim that there is no evidence to support the general 
optimism. But there are definite indications of coming recovery, 
such as the diminished rate at which manufacturers were reducing 
their stocks in January; the improvement in retail sales in 
February ; the strength in the sensitive “ spot” prices of industrial 
materials and in the stock market. If the upturn comes as soon 
as expected, it will come before President Kennedy's anti-recession 
measures can have much, if any, practical, as distinct from psycho- 
logical, effect. Admitting this, the authorities in Washington 
incline to the belief that the recovery will be as gradual as the 
recession has been and in this lies the greater problem that the 
new Administration seeks to correct. 


AP conscious to the last, the Administration—through Mr 
G Heller’s statement to the Joint Economic Committee—has 
made a rather intricate case to prove that the economy is running 
below its potential rate and has been doing so, in recession and 
out, ever since 1955. The growing gap between “what we can 
produce and what we do produce” shows most strikingly in the 
gradual rise in unemployment through good years and bad—2.7 


per cent of the labour force at the peak of the 1953 boom (helped 
by the Korean war), 4.2 per cent at the peak of the 1957 boom, 
and 4.8 per cent at the peak of the 1960 boom. 


“The problem of unused potential becomes continually more 


urgent,” said Mr Heller. The Administration has avoided using 
the popular target of an annual growth rate of § per cent and 
has compromised on 3} per cent a year as the normal potential— 
a figure arrived at by adding together the average increases of 
1} per cent in the work force and of 2 per cent in productivity— 
and it says that this annual rate of growth must be improved upon 
to make up for all the years that the economy has fallen short of it. 
The degree of recovery needed, therefore, is not just enough to get 
over a normal cyclical recession, but enough to take up the chronic 
slack in the economy. 


As a result of this contention of Dr Heller's, he and Mr Martin, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, fell into a public 
disagreement over long-term remedies when they testified to the 
Joint Economic Committee on separate days last week. Mr Martin 
argued that the rising trend in unemployment results from a hard 
core of intrinsically unemployable people in the labour force, 
largely the result of technological changes and found mainly among 
unskilled workers and those in declining occupations such as 
farming and mining ; to deal with this “ built-in ” unemployment 
by stimulating total demand for goods and services, which is what 
Mr Heller proposes, would, in Mr Martin’s view, be impossible 
without creating serious problems of inflation. He maintained, 
therefore, that this structural unemployment can only be dissolved 
by measures directed specifically against it. Mr Heller denies that 
“hard core” joblessness is growing and believes that, if full 
prosperity can be achieved, the rate of unemployment will come 
down to the 4 per cent of the labour force which he considers to 
be compatible both with complete utilisation of the country’s 
resources and with stable prices. 
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The President at once confronted the two experts with the 
newspaper accounts of their differences and they emerged from 
the White House agreeing that there was in fact only a difference in 
emphasis. In present circumstances they can be excused with that, 
for neither denies that stimulation of the economy is the immediate 
order of the day or that improvements are certainly needed in the 
structure of that economy—help for depressed areas, for workers 
with skills made obsolete by mechanisation, for unskilled young 
people and unwanted old people. 

Point one of the programme that the President outlined in his 
economic message to Congress last month was a matter of 
monetary policy and this is primarily the concern of Mr Martin, 


- who has set full sail on a new tack to bring down long-term interest 


rates. Few of the old financial hands believe that the results of his 
efforts can be lasting, but the Adminstration insists that, when next 
the economy needs to be restrained, it shall be done with a tight 
budgetary policy rather than with a tight credit policy. 

The other parts of the Kennedy programme fall roughly into 
two divisions: improving the country’s capital base and improving 
its human resources, all adding up to more federal spending— 
how much only time will disclose. But those who foresze a reckless 
spree of inflationary deficits have failed to reckon with the somewhat 
conservative nature of the new President, the rather moderate 
dimensions of his actual proposals and the revenue-producing 
potential of the economic growth that he expects. 


Neighbours First 


OWHERE has President Kennedy shown more imaginative flair 
N than in his presentation of his programme for countering 
the deterioration of the position of the United States in Latin 
America. As a result the programme has all the inspiration of a 
new departure even though there is little in it that had not been 
offered by the previous Administration. In particular Mr Kennedy 
has made every effort to enlist Latin American pride on his side : 
a stream of special envoys has been visiting the countries below 
the Rio Grande ; the programme was outlined at a formal White 
House reception for diplomats from all Latin American countries 
except Cuba and the Dominican Republic and again, in a more 
down-to-earth way, in a message to Congress next day so that 
it filled the headlines twice ; the speech was heralded as a major 
statement of foreign policy which would set the pattern on which 
the new Administration proposed to offer economic aid to other 
parts of the world. In fact the Kennedy plan, for ten years of 
democratic progress to bring a new era to Latin America, was put 
forward as that Marshall plan for the southern hemisphere which 
resentful Latin Americans had been demanding ever since Europe 
was given first.call on help from the United States after the war. 

But Kennedy aid, like Marshall aid, is conditional on recipients 
doing things for themselves that many Latin American politicians 
certainly do not want to do. So that all Latin Americans, and 
“ not just a privileged few,” can share in the “ fruits of growth” 
social patterns will have to be modified by reforms in outmoded 
systems of administration, taxation and, above all, land tenure. 
Each country, co-operating in the various existing economic 
agencies for Latin America, will be required to formulate, and to 
follow, satisfactory long-range plans for its own development, just 
as European countries were expected to do to qualify for Marshall 
aid. Mr Kennedy, however, sweetened what to many Latin 
Americans will seem a threat to their independence with promises 
of an immediate expansion in the food-for-peace programme and 
of co-operation in stabilising commodity markets. 

Mr Kennedy also asked Congress to give prompt proof of the 
support of the United States for the of economic and 
social progress already provided for by the Act of Bogoté by 
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appropriating without any more delay the $500 million authorised 
when Congress approved that Act. How Congress deals with this 
request will do much to determine whether initially favourable 
reactions to the President’s plan are maintained and broadened 
in Latin America and whether governments there decide that it is 
worth while making the effort which Mr Kennedy demands of them. 


New Horizons for Housing 


1s most striking feature of the President's message on housing 
is his proposal that the government should insure mortgages 
granted for low-priced houses on much easier terms than at 
present: no deposit and 40 years to pay. This would open up 
a new market for houses now that the postwar back-log of demand 
for more expensive ones has been satisfied. Though builders 
welcome the suggestion, lenders are more doubtful ; they fear 
that people may be encouraged to take on too heavy a burden 
of debt and that many may lose their homes in bad times. But 
the 40-year mortgage is only experimental ; it is but one of many 
tools, some new, but most of them old ones which the President 
wants to use more vigorously, to help America reach three main 
goals: a decent home for every family, sound growth for cities 
ind a prosperous construction industry. At present one out of 

six men in that industry—the largest single emplover of 


~ 
} 


ibour—is out of work, although millions of American families live 
in substandard houses. 

Easier terms for mortgages should take up some of this slack 
For people too poor to pay commercial rates for housing, the 
President puts forward a new programme of low-interest loans 
to enable non-profitmaking groups to build cheap houses. Finally, 
for the poorest of all, the 100,000 units of public housing still 
unbuilt under the 1949 Act are to go up more rapidly. About 
half of these are to be reserved for elderly people and designed 
with their special requirements in mind ; in addition the President 
wants to double the $§0 million already authorised for direct 
federal loans to build houses for the old. 

In the past federal help has too often simply speeded up the 
suburban sprawl which sucks life out of the cities. This risk 
remains, but it is lessened by the President’s insistence that the 
cities must be encouraged, with money, new powers and other 
incentives, to take steps to check the present erosion and plan 
their futures. To mark the importance of urban life and to deal 
with its problems the President means to establish a Cabinet-level 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. He also wants Con- 
gress to commit itself to longer-term aid for urban renewal pro- 
grammes ($2.5 billion over four years) ; to provide more money 
for community facilities such as sewage and water works ; and 
to help the citjes with comprehensive planning, particularly the 
purchase of the land which they will need soon for development 
and for open spaces to make urban living tolerable. All told, 
the programme may cost about $3 billion over a number of years. 
But it is to starr modestly, at about $800 million a year, little more 
than Mr Eisenhower wanted to spend in this field 


Strategy for the Defeated 


R NIXON, who has been ostentatiously (and perhaps a trifle 
M unnecessarily) avoiding the limelight, spoke up last weekend 
for the first time since he relinquished the Vice Presidency in 
January. In his native state of California, where he is going to 
live, he denied, in fairly strong terms, that he will be a candidate for 
the Governorship in next year’s elections. Some people have been 
arguing that his only road back to Washington—at least as President 


AMERICA} 
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—lies through Sacramento, the state capital. But Mr Nixon insisted 
that he is going to devote himself, in his time off from the law firm 
with which he is now connected, to “ providing leadership ” for 
the Republicans in California and in the country as a whole. 

The party in California}is in sore need of such leadership. 
Although Mr Nixon carried ‘the state in November by an eleventh 
hour eyelash, no effective party organisation exists ; instead each 
local leader has his own personal following. Registered Democrats 
outnumber Republicans by about a million, largely because the 
latter have never sought, or succeeded in organising, the kind of 
broad popular base which the Democrats possess today by virtue 
of their political clubs. This disarray is a good reason for Mr Nixon 
not to risk his political career by opposing the incumbent Democrat, 
Governor Brown, much as the former Vice President would like to 
have a political platform comparable to those enjoyed by his rivals 
in the Republican party, Governor Rockefeller of New York and 
Senator Goldwater of Arizona. Nor does he want to become too 
immersed in state affairs at a time when a presidential candidate is 
expected to be a man of national and international stature. 

Ihe other side of this coin is that if Mr Nixon were elected 
Governor of California in November, 1962, he would have some 
excuse for not standing for the Presidency in 1964, when Mr 
Kennedy will probably be unbeatable, unless he has been either 
extremely unlucky or unexpectedly inept. If the Constitution is 
unchanged the Democrats will have to find another presidential 
candidate in 1968. So some political observers are not taking Mr 
Nixon’s denial of gubernatorial ambitions as final. He may change 
his mind next year when he sees how the political udes are running 
in California and in the country. Meanwhile he can go about the 
job of revitalising the party, by appealing to young people, sub- 
urban voters and trade unionists and hunting out attractive local 
candidates, without arousing the jealousy of rival Republicans 
in the state, even if at the same time he is broadening his own 
following. In the Republican party as a whole, Mr Nixon's 
strength is that he stands mid-way between Governor Rockefeller, 
that “ disguised Democrat,’ and Senator Goldwater's right-wing 
extremism. 


Where Detroit Miscalculated 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MICHIGAN 


FYNNIS is one of those years when Américans are not thinking 
I much about motor cars. Consequently, the motor manufac- 
turers are beginning to resign themselves to the idea, unpalatable 
as it is, that the “ spring surge ”’ in sales, which is supposed to begin 
ust about now, may be little more than a gentle swell. But after 
the way things have been going, even that will be welcome. This 
year was expected to be about as good and possibly even better 


than 1960 but it has not kegun that way. The sales curve has, in 
fact, duplicated almost exactly that of 1958—a year which Detroit 
would just as soon forget because only 4.3 million American cars 
were sold. This year, on a seasonally adjusted annual basis, sales 
same to §.1 million in January 

and §.2 million in February 
-ompared with the 6.6 million [- 
cars which were sold last |’ 4 
year; of these 6.1 million | €°°F" 
were made in American Senet 
plants. 

The falling off of sales has 
pulled production down to 
the lowest level since the war- 
ume year of 1952 and this is 
making a bag full of troubles 
for Detroit and for the 
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ENJOY 
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HOSPITALITY 


WHEN 
VOW 


VISIT 


:USA 


Wherever you travel in the 
U.S.A., you will never be far 
from a Hilton Hotel or a Hilton 
Inn, for there are 30 located at 
strategic points throughout the 
country. And that’s 30 oppor- 
tunities to enjoy Hilton’s world- 
famous comfort, hospiiality and 
service. Almost every major city 
in the U.S.A. has its Hilton 
Hotel, and you can make your 
reservations instantly through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
You can also book through the 
London Office (17-19 Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1. —— 


t vm 
Telephone oe po 


Whitehall | mim”, gs 


4 


3061). LO 


(ty Gia 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


The Waldorf-Astoria 

The Statler Hilton 

The Savoy Hilton 

CHICAGO 

The Conrad thiten 

The Patmer House 
RQUE 

Hilton Motel 

ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (ar pert) 

BOSTON 

The Statier Hiiton 

BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 

CINCINNATI 

The Nethertand 


Hilton 

The Terrace Hiltoa 
CLEVELAND 
The Statier Hiltos 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshier Hiltoa 


DALLAS 
The Statier Hiiton 


DAYTON 

The Dayton Biitmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hi!toa 


DETROIT 

The Statier Hi\toa 
EL PASO 

Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn (a:rport) 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 


HOUSTON 
The Shamrock Hilton 


LOS ANGELES 
The Statier Hilton 


BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 


NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (arpert 


PITTSBURGH 
The Pittsburgh Hilton 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hiiton Inn (au port 


ST. Lous 
The Statler Hiiton 


WASHINGTON 0. c. 
The Statier Hilton 


CHIMUANUA, 
The Palacio Hilton 


BERLIN, 
GERMANY 
The Berlin Miiton 


CAIRO, EGYPT, 
UAR 


The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 


TURKEY 

The tstanbu! Hii toe 
The Castellana Hilten 
MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 


The Continental iton 


SAFETY IN STYLE... 
they deserve a DAF 


The Daf is easy to drive... yet the Daf is an economy car. It is the 
only car in its price range with automatic transmission! 

Your wife (or that almost-adult daughter) will thank you 

tor the pleasure, the freedom it gives them. 

And both can drive it in complete safety 

The low price is matched by savings in upkeep ... no anti-freeze, no 
water, no greasing is ever needed. Its efficient air-cooled engine is 
engineered for simplicity of maintenance as well as driving ease 
and safety. The conveniently large boot provides ample 

carrying space. And the Daf gets 48 miles to the gallon! 

The Daf is a gift of appreciated elegance for your family 

and a contribution to your own peace of mind... an 


economy car that is safe and simple to drive. 


ony £690.76, 


DAF Concessionaires : Automobile Distributers Limited, 
Dutch House. 387-388. Hieh Holborn. Londen, W.C.1. 
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~ Toward friendship 
and understanding a 
through mutual trade “ 


i 


To japan, trade is many things—survival, expanding industry, full 
employment and indispensable foreign exchange. 

But it is more... 

Trade is a means to better understanding and international 
friendship. 

And still, that is not all... 

Trade imposes the responsibility to produce and deliver quality. 
When Japan ‘‘buys British’’—as it certainly does—quality is a 
foregone conclusion, For its part, JETRO plays a major role in 
assuring that Japanese exports meet, or exceed, world standards. 
This mutual concern for quality makes it possible for our peoples 
to enjoy the best products each nation has to offer. 

Write for free literature: ‘‘Japan At A Giance"’ 


JETRO (JAPAN EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION AGENCY) 
Kokusai Kanko Kaikan, |-!, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Japan Trade Centre, Hamburg 
Hamburg M, Cotennaden 72, Bundesrepublik, Deutechiand 


Japan Trade Centre, Cairo 
31, 26th July Street, Caire, UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


JETRO London Office 
146, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2.. ENGLAND 


JETRO Bruxelles Office 
$2 Avenue Armand Huyemans, Bruxelles 5, BELGIQUE 
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economy of the country as a whole, though President Kennedy's 
“ viewing with alarm” seems exaggerated. The economy is far 
from being in a state of collapse but it could certainly do with a 
dramatic surge somewhere ; if this were to come in the automobile 
industry, which uses so much steel, glass, rubber and so on, the 
ripples would wash prosperity all over the country. 

An immediate beneficiary would be Michigan, which once again 
has a rate of unemployment of over 10 per cent of its labour force. 
Since the middle of December nearly every car plant has been 
working not more than two or three weeks a month. This was 
partly at the suggestion of Mr Walter Reuther, the president of the 
automobile workers’ union, who pointed out that the industry's 


normal practice of working two or three days in every weck was 
hard on the men. When the plants are closed for a full week many 
of the workers are entitled to draw unemployment benefits, both 
state and company-paid. Usually this is not the case when a man 
works three days in a week. But this method of increasing 
employees’ income creates a severe drain on unemployment com- 
pensation funds, and not only in Michigan. The five producers 
of finished motor cars employ more than half a million hourly-paid 
workers all over the country ; the companies that supply them 
with parts, materials and so on—and are affected inevitably by 
the on-again off-again schedule of production—employ perhaps 
a quarter of a million more. 


Miami on the Beach? 


MIAMI BEACH 
we Mr Floyd Patterson and Mr 
Ingemar Johansson stepped into the 
boxing ring in Miami Beach on Monday 
they got a particularly heartfelt cheer 
trom local hotel keepers grateful for an 
extra-curricular attraction to give busi- 
ness a lift. The sun shone fairly stead- 
fastly on Florida’s Gold Coast this winter 
and the elements obliged further by 
dumping unreasonable quantities of snow 
on the northern cities which provide the 
bulk of Miami's visitors, but nevertheless 
the season was painfully slow in getting 
under way. | And just as the “ no vacancy ” 
signs were beginning at last to make an 
appearance, the flow of tourists was inter 
rupted by a strike on the major airlines 

Miami Beach must be the most inten- 
sively developed vacation-land in the 
world. On a strip of largely man-made 
land, cight miles long and roughly a mile 
wide, some 450 hotels and motels are 
packed sardine-like as if this were the only 
stretch of sand an this sunny  coastine. 
More surprising to the first-time visitor is 
the size of many of the hotels which rise 
in a mass of white concrete ; there is one 
with over a thousand bedrooms, Against 
this superstructure of accommodation the 
beach itself looks (and usually is) totally 
inadequate. 

Many of the large hotels, however, are a 
good deal Jess solid than they look. At 
least a dozen of them are in real financial 
trouble and many more will be able to stay 
open only if the tourist business regains 
some of its old momentum. Miami Beach's 
postwar boom, when a room at the height 
of the season was as hard to come by as a 
seat at Wimbledon, was punctured by a 
freakishly cold winter that undermined 
Florida’s main selling point, followed 
immediately by the general business reces- 
sion of 1957-58. Many hotels are suffering 
not because of a shortage of visitors but 
because of the unwieldy overhead costs 
which they must carry. Miami's newer 
hotels have passed from speculator to 
speculator, changing hands at the peak of 
their popularity for far more than their 
long-term worth, and with each trans- 
action the pile of mortgages has grown, It 


is said of one hotel that it would need to 
be 95 per cent full throughout the year to 
pay its way 

Of more general concern (for many 
hotels have a perfectly sound financial 
structure) is the fact that Miami Beach 
now has altogether too many rooms to fill 
Goaded on by fickle tourists who flock 
each vear to the newest and biggest hotel, 
the pace at which new buildings have gone 
up has been fast and furious until recently 
A new hotel can count on two or three 
years of booming business before it, too, 
passes from the limelight ; and with each 
newcomer an older hotel at the other end 
of the line moves one step nearer to 
becoming a white elephant. Of a total of 
45,000 bedrooms it is estimated that some 
s,000 are surplus. People in the hotel 
trade would like to see the city put a mora- 
torium on all new construction, but tor the 
time being this is an academic question 
since investors are steering clear of new 
projects in this field 


A 1AMI BEACH nO longer gets the heavy 
N spenders (and tippers) that it once 
did. In the jet age the wealthy tourist can 
go farther aficld—to Hawaii, to the Carib- 
bean and to Europe. But some hotel 
owners claim that the decline in the more 


profitable luxury trade has been hastened 
by Miami Beach’s deliberate attempts to 
woo the masses so as to live down its past 
reputation as a high-priced resort town 
Many of the hotels advertise moderately 
priced “ package” plans which may even 
include (when competition is particularly 
keen) such bonus items as free rhumba 
lessons or the use of a polaroid camera. 
To make up for the loss of the heavy 
spenders for the last three or four years 
Miami Beach has gone one step further 
by soliciting convention business and has 
established itself already as one of the four 
main centres where businessmen con- 
gregate. Last year the Beach played host, 
for instance, to 40,000 members of the 
American Medical Association, to 60,000 
representatives of the American Legion 
and, among more esoteric groups, to the 
undertakers and embalmers complete in 
their long black coats and top hats. To 
the relatively few large hotels that can 
accommodate these crowds the convention 
trade has proved a blessing. The Ameri- 
cana, one of the most profitable on the 
Beach, gets 75 per cent of its income from 
this source. and spends no less than 
$300,000 a year on soliciting this business. 
But while Miami Beach has been able, 
by one means and another, to keep up the 
number of its visitors, there is a good deal 
of nervous speculation about the future. 
Probably it will try to make ends mect as 
a vear-round Blackpool catering to modest 
vacationers during 
the hot summer 
months and to ex- 
pense account con- 
ventioners and a 
mixed bag of tourists 
during the winter 
season. But the 
growing number of 
hotels being con- 
verted into retire- 
ment homes suggests 
that, unless Miami 
Beach begins to pro- 
vide a lithe more 
sophistication and sin 
(by restoring gamb- 
ling, for example) 
before long it will 
be over-run by the 
elderly. 
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The industry’s assessment of its market went far astray this 
year, but there have also been two strokes of bad luck. Before 
the election there was a widespread belief that once people got 
politics off their minds they would return to the serious business 
of buying durable goods, particularly motor cars. And in 
November when sales of new cars shot up to an annual rate of 
7.1 million, that theory seemed correct. So the automobile com- 
panies filled their pipelines with materials and began to turn out 
motor cars at a pace that would support that rate of sales. For 
the first time in history, there were more than a million unsold 
new cars in dealérs’ hands at the end of the year. There was 
in this no reason for real disquiet if 1961 was going to be anything 
like 1960; a million cars would be about enough for 45 days, 
a supply which is not out of line when there are so many different 
models for dealers to stock. 

One thing which made that calculation look foolish was the 
weather, which is always a convenient excuse for not selling cars 
in the winter, but which must be taken seriously this year because 
the east coast—the largest single market for cars—was buried in 
snow for much of December and January. The other more debat- 
able explanation for the error is that people remained too excited 
about politics—or at least about the new Kennedy Administration 

to take much notice of the new models. 

The executives of the automobile companies had imagined that 
there would be just as much interest in this year’s new smal] cars 
from Dodge, Pontiac, Buick and Oldsmobile, and the new Conti- 
nental and Thunderbird from Ford, as there was a year agg, when 
compacts were news for the first time, over the Corvair, Falcon 
and Valiant. They were wrong and this is why there were still 
about a million unsold new cars in stock at the end of February 
in spite of the sharp drop in production and the slow rise in sales 

But it is difficult to believe that sales will continue at their 
present low level unless the recession deepens. If things improve 
instead, confidence will return, and this has always brought better 
sales of high-priced articles. A recent survey of consumers’ plans 
for buying shows that as many people intend to buy new cars as 
did a year ago. The prices and gales of used cars rose in December: 
and that generally means better sales of new models within six 
months. Although unemployment is high, there are more people 
at work than ever before, their incomes are still large and pay- 
ments on past purchases of motor cars are taking a smaller share 
of that income than they have for several years. In other words, 
‘consumers intend to buy new cars, they have the cash and they 
have the credit. Sales are bound to turn up in ume, particularly 
as there are 20 million cars on the roads which are more than six 
years old ; more than 8 million of these are at least ten years old. 
But so far the smaller, cheaper cars have not pushed these antiques 
off the roads, as Detroit still hopes they will, and the outlook now 
is for only good, not spectacular, sales of automobiles this year. 


Free and Easy State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ANNAPOLIS 


ARYLANDERS, who take a kind of morbid pride in the open 
chicanery of their political system, have been surprised out 

of their usual cynicism by what has been happening in their 
Legislature. The immediate cause is a pair of Bills to regulate the 
building-and-loan and savings-and-loan industry (the American 
equivalent of British building societies) which are uncontrolled in 
only two states, Maryland and Alaska. In Maryland the bulk of 
this business, perhaps 90 per cent of it, is concentrated in 73 firms 
with assets of around $1.2 billion which ate insured by the federal 
government. The many old and respected local associations are 
run on sound lines. But Maryland’s absence of regulation has 
attracted some slippery outsiders. In 1960 alone, 174 new savings 
and loan associations were incorporated in Maryland, bringing the 
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total to more than 650. Some of the newcomers, lacking financial 
solidarity, sought political backing instead. 

Last year Governor Tawes appointed a commission to look into 
abuses in the industry and prepare a Bill to control the associations, 
This Bill has had to run the gauntlet of a Democratic Legislature 
in which, it is estimated, 60 per cent of the members’are involved in 
the savings, building and loan business either as officials or lawyers 
of the associations or as investors. At the same time Mr Tydings, 
who is soon to become United States Attorney for Maryland, 
introduced another Bill to prohibit any company from insuring in a 
single policy all the deposits of a savings and loan association when 
these exceed 10 per cent of that insurance company’s assets. . 

The insurance Bill was the first to start political fireworks. It 
soon emerged that only one firm in Maryland insures deposits in 
those loan associations which are “ commercially insured ” rather 
than being members of the federal government's insurance scheme. 
This firm, the Security Financial Insurance Corporation, is headed 
by the vice-chairman of the House committee which had to examine 
the Bill. The officers and directors include the Democratic 
National Committeeman for Maryland, the House majority leader, 
two more members of the House, a State Senator, a former State 
Senator turned circuit judge, a county councilwoman and, as the 
firm's legal adviser, a former chairman of the Maryland Young 
Democrats. The bulk of the shares are held by two Canadian 
corporations whose spokesman 1s unsure of the position he occupies 
in the firms ; the other officers are his wife and a relative. There 
also seems to be a connection with a guaranty and insurance com- 
pany in Tangier which government lawyers have said lacks any 
real assets. Security Financial, whose assets are given as $1 million, 
insures $38 million of deposits at savings and loan associations. 


HESE revelations did not come all at once. But as day after day 
T revealed how the state’s Democratic hierarchy was involved in 
this business, public pressure forced Mr Tydings’s Bill out of a 
committee from which the interested parties refused to disqualify 
themselves, and on to the floor. It is about to become law, though 
a compromise amendment prevents its coming into full effect for 
two years. Now the Democratic leader in the House, who re- 
ceived $26,000 in legal fees from Security Financial last year, 
has requested a state investigation of the firm ; “ I think there has 
been too much mud thrown around,” he said. 

The Bill for general regulation of the industry has had equally 
rough sledding but has profited from the unswerving support of 
Governor Tawes, a quiet, rather mousy little man but a shrewd 
politician. It has also the support of the legitimate 95 per cent of 
the building, savings and loan industry which, after fighting regula- 
tion successfully for 70 years, now realises that this is essential if 
the public is to distinguish between the solid and the shaky 
institutions. A great deal of money is said to have changed hands 


‘in Annapolis and there has been little pretence of altruism among 


either opponents or proponents of the Bill. At the eleventh hour 
attempts were made to smuggle a loophole for sharp practice into 
it, but these attempts were defeated and last week the Bill was 
sent to the Governor for his signature. 

Politically, both fights have been important tests of the strength 
of Mr Tawes, who looks less and less like the one-term Governor 
he proclaimed himself to be a couple of years ago. As measures 
of the corruption in the Legislature they have been exceptional even 
in Maryland. Residents of the Free State expect—sometimes, it 
would seem, almost want—their elected representatives to sail close 
to the wind. But in this case the politicians seem to have over- 
reached themselves, for savings-and-loan and building-and-loan 
associations mean a great deal to people in a state where incomes are 
modest and the proportion of homeowners is high. The idea of 
being used as a base for out-of-state operators of a possibly shady 
kind is also galling to what little self-respect Marylanders have left. 
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TH AND HAPPINESS 


HEALTH: The practical, sceptical, 
hard-headed Romans gave Aix-les- 
Bains its start as aspa, for they soon 
discovered ali its waters could do 
to alleviate rheumatic troubles and 
the after-effects of fractures. Since 
their time, vastly increased know- 
ledge and advanced modern tech- 
niques have given it a world-wide 
reputation. British visitors, distin- 
guished in many walks of life have 
taken and are taking the waters 
to the benefit of their health. 


HAPPINESS: Amidst the finest 
scenery of the French Aips (with 
Geneva a figurative stone’s-throw 
a _ away), Aix-les-Bains stands on the 
A legend rs her mii shores of a romantic lake. The long 
lifetime, Maria Callas round of gaiety centres on the new 
tells for the first time what , Palais de Savoie—France’s most 
music means to her, how she brilliant Casino—and outdoor 
approaches her stardom, why she . eee oe eat eee 
scorns the critics. Controversial, comparably beautiful setting, 
the woman behind the ‘Prima Donna walks through enchanting scenery, 
Assoluta’ —her ruthless ambition, her riding and clay-pigeon shooting... 
quest for perfection. Here is a pee oe _ — hen. Tan a 
Fe a oa . ur you w 
fascinating, backstage story of the healthier and happier for a holiday 
greatest diva of our time, told by at Aix-les-Bains. 
Callas herself to Derek Prouse. 


Censult your trave! agent and for coiourfu 
in the eee jet and Note! list write 


SUNDAY TIMES (== 


20 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Oublin 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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The Old World 
made 


Hercules... 


... to-day Hercules 


is helping to build the NEW WORLD 


It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of oid earned immortality .... 
To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. 

More—-he anticipates them. For in industrial 
chemistry, research by Hercules Powder 
Company has produced many a * break- 
through” leading to better things. Take 
packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
can claim many important advances in these 
fields. If the New World is better off for 
better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. 
Hercules has some key-words for his 
successes. Words like Pexol—Kymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 

know what they mean. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 
ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
End of a Close Season 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OMETHING had happened to the Anglo-German climate between 
S the eleventh of the annual series of conferences at Kénigs- 

winter on the Rhine, and the twelfth, held last weekend. Onc 
member put it that “the Germans have discovered the outside 
world, and the British have discovered Europe.” Another remarked 
that the familiar division between the “ emotional German and 
the “ pragmatic” English ways of thinking was less in evidence 
this time. A third found a more concrete reason, that for once no 
Berlin crisis was felt to be imminent ; would the differences, he 
wondered, break out again when the pressure on Berlin was 
renewed ? 

They may: Russian threats do not always have the unifying 
effect that logic might suggest. But, thinking back to last year, it 
was not the existence of a Berlin crisis, but the imminence of a 
summit conference about it, that made the air of the eleventh Anglo 
German conference hot with reproaches and heavy with suspicion. 
The British were then suspected of being about to do some kind 
of deal with the Russians at Germany’s expense. When the summit 
conference collapsed in May, Anglo-German relations were 
lightened not so much by the sense of a common danger. as by the 
humdrum appreciation by Dr Adenauer and Mr Macmillan that 
British policy would no longer be exposed to the distractions of 
east-west talks. A renewal of friendship followed quickly between 
the statesmen, and was taken up almost with cagerness by 
important sections of the German public. The British Govern- 
ment, at the same time, began to pay attention to its neglected 
relations with western Europe. 

Even unofficial persons at weekend conferences are influenced by 
their governments’ attitudes ; and the twelfth Konigswinter meeting 
was not marked by anything like the avid search for disagreement 
that was seen a year ago. Thus, in the group that discussed the 
internal relationships of the Atlantic world, in place of German 
reproaches of British insincerity about European union, met by a 
defensive British harping on the uniqueness of British difficulties, 
there was now a majority on both sides in favour of getting Britain 
into the European union as quickly as possible. 

This took little argument ; the time was taken up in discussing 
how it could be done—that is, by what arrangements the British 
entry could be effected, and by what persuasion the French, by 
general consent the only determined opponents left, could be 
induced to permit it. Both were complicated arguments involving 
a good many hypotheses. That they should be inconclusive was 
in keeping with the manner in which these mectings are customarily 
‘one can almost say traditionally) conducted. It was not, indeed, 
held to be self-evident that the difficulties could be overcome at 
all: merely that Germans and British were, for once, clear that they 
wanted =m overcome. Now that the British found their sincerity 
accepted by the Germans, they were themselves less inclined to 
unload on the Germans the responsibility of clearing the way for 
British policy in Paris. The Germans, for their part, were cate- 
gorical that the winning-over of General de Gaulle was something 
the British Government would have to do for itself. 

If one British complaint persisted, it was of a lack of German 
ideas, or willingness to consider ideas, for doing anything about 
any situation: about German unity, Berlin, German relations with 
eastern Europe and with Poland in particular, disarmament, or 


European security. There is a temperamental difference here. By 
habit the British are disposed to pick up a brainwave casually and 
turn it over to see if it will possibly work. Germans do this readily 
enough in an engineering workshop, but they find it slightly 
shocking when it is done in politics; to them, a political idea needs 
a theoretical basis. But it was also noticeable that the subjects 
about which the Germans were reproached for their lack of ideas 
had one thing in common, that every one of them involved a 
direct German interest. 

This is the old, worked-out vein of Anglo-German discussions, 
which had its origin in the circumstances of the time when the 
series of annual meetings started—when the Germans were 
struggling with the political, as well as material, construction of 
something new on the ruins of defeat, while the British, with their 
stability, their smooth-worn institutions, and their superficially 
intact world-power status sought to help by dispensing good advice. 
Things are different now 

How different; was not shown merely by the new readiness of 
the British to seek German advice about how to get themselves off 
their extra-European limb. It was shown by the successful turn- 
ing of the Anglo-German dialogue to world relations and world- 
wide problems—the United Nations, Africa, China, and the obliga- 
tions that the rich North Atlantic nations are beginning to feel 
towards the underdeveloped world. For the Germans, who have 
been spared the problems of winding up an empire, this feeling of 
world-wide obligation is relatively new: as Herr Ernst Friedlander 
put it at the end, “ The close season (Schonzeit) of the postwar 
years is over, and our responsibilities are upon us.” The cooler, 
less introspective mood may mark the opening of a new dialogue, 
between adults. 


The United Nations Waits 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the bouleversement and buffoonery of its autumn meet- 

ings, the resumed session of the United Nations Assembly has 
so far seemed slow moving and sedate. Most delegates’ caution 
is tinged with scepticism and frustration over the inordinately slow 
start. The fact that their minds have been so largely focused on 
such unlikely places, geographically speaking, as Tananarive and 
Siberia (where Mr Khrushchev last week gave his belated audience 
to the American ambassador, Mr Thompson), has added a further 
element of unreality to the proceedings. The sense that the fate of 
this assembly, and even of the United Nations itself, is being 
governed by adventitious factors has perhaps never been so 
pronounced. 

Paradoxically, the slow tempo has been largely caused by the 
continuing but apparently abortive back-stage cffort to shorten 
the agenda. With 31 out of 90 agenda items left over from before 
Christmas, Mr Adlai Stevenson, America’s new chief delegate (with 
the encouragement, apparently, of some uncommitted rue oe 
privately urged upon Mr Gromyko that the session should be 
limited to essential “ housekeeping” items to avoid “ acrimonious 
debate” and thus prepare the way for serious negotiation on 
important matters such as disarmament. So far, the Soviet reaction 
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STEEL BRIDGES 


from the largest to the smallest 


Improved technique contributes greater elegance to 
steel bridges. 

Steelwork makes possible long suspension bridges 
and great arch bridges. 

Simple steel bridges can have Icnger spans; they are 
even easier to build with the more efficient steel 
beams and columns of today. 


Hlustration above shows a three-span steel bridge at Samlesbury, carrying the Preston By- 
pass over A-59 and the River Ribble. Designed by James Drake, Esq., B.Sc., M.1.C.E., 
M.1.Mun.E., F.Inst.H.E., County Surveyor and Bridgemaster, Lancashire County Council, 
for Ministry of Transport. 


Illustration below shows a three-span bridge carrying the Catterick By-pass over the River 
Swale, built under the direction of R. Sawtell, Esq., A.M.1LC.E., County Surveyor for the 
North Riding County Council. 
One of the steel towers of the 
new suspension road 
bridge over the Forth, (near to : ee ; , a 
the original steel Forth Bridge) write for a copy of “Building with Steel,” published by B.C.S.A. 


Consulting Engineers: 


& 

Consulting Engineers: |, BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, S 
A 

Pa 


Those interested in bridges, factories and multi-storey buildings are invited to ae 
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to this “ bone-cutting ” proposal, which caused a minor flutter in 
the lobbies, has been cool. Probably the American reference to 
disarmament (on which the Kennedy administration does not expect 
to be ready with its new approach before the summer) has pin- 
pointed one of the main snags. According to Mr Gromyko, dis- 
armament is the “ paramount " issue ; certainly at a time when the 
West prefers to work through less public channels, its value to the 
Russians as an arena for another propaganda circus is obvious. 
The Americans are adamant that there is going to be no horse- 
trading, such as the dropping of the items on Hungary and Tibet 
in exchange for Soviet dropping of the U2 and RB47 charges. 
Meanwhile, the Assembly has for several days been virtually 
becalmed, while restive delegates have waited to see what has 
been “ fixed” for them in the plush and privy sanctums of Park 
Avenue hotels—and, one might perhaps add, in Mr Khrushchev’s 
dacha at Novosibirsk. For the Stevenson-Gromyko exchanges here 
are obviously part of the first wobbly moves in the new “ post- 
. Eisenhower” chapter in Russo-American relations. 


Most of the oratory is now coming from the Africans. Much 
of what they have had to say has come as sweet music to Soviet 
ears, though that has usually not been the intention. Even the 
speech of Dr Nkrumah, who stole the limelight on the opening 
day. provoked a burst of gleeful applause at one point from the 
Soviet block. for all that it showed him to have moved a long way 
from the Soviet viewpoint on the Congo, with which he once 
seemed largely in sympathy. Indeed his proposals, with their firm 
support of the UN and advocacy of “ primarily African” rather 
than “all-African” operations in the Congo, were viewed with 
something bordering on pleasure by some western delegations. 
To have drawn a smile from Mr Gromyko, polite approval from the 
White House, and an outburst of indignation from the ever watchful 
Nigerians who increasingly resent Dr Nkrumah’s assumption of 
African leadership, was a considerable afternoon's work. 


W HAT seems clear is that the Congo will overshadow all other 
questions, once the assembly does gain momentum. There 
has been little attempt to minimise the grave psychological effect of 
the loss of the port of Matadi by the United Nations forces, and 
though relations between the Leopoldville authorities and the UN 
representatives in the Congo are now reported to be somewhat 
improved, there is a depressing sense here that events are con- 
trolling men rather than men events. Much may depend on this 
week’s discussions here between Mr Hammarskjéld and his chief 
representative in the Congo, Mr Dayal. Yet there is little sign 
that the Russians are making headway in their relentless campaign 
against Mr Hammarskjéld and against the UN Congo operation. 
Mr Stevenson, who has already developed faintly theistic dimen- 
sions in the eyes of lesser delegates, has demonstrated that wooing 
the Afro-Asians is a game two can play ; and Moscow has been 
taken aback by Mr Nehru’s decision to send a whole Indian brigade 
to the Congo. As there is a fair prospect of several thousand more 
troops for the UN being raised from the Afro-Asian countries, the 
manpower outlook is now less bleak. 


What is imperative, however, is that there should be clear cut 
agreement within the UN how far these troops can act under the 
terms of their mandate—which, on paper at least, authorises them 
to use force, if necessary, to prevent clashes, The chances are 
that if the Congo debate is reopened here the Russians will call 
once again for the complete withdrawal of the UN force. As the 
anti-Lumumbist Congolese leaders who have just conferred in 
Madagascar on confederation are talking in much the same language 
(with of course the subtle but significant difference that they will 
be prepared to co-operate when it comes to UN aid or technical 
assistance) the thanklessness of Mr Hammarskjéld’s task has never 
been made more plain 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Vent de 
Changement 


RANCE’S negotiations in 

Paris with the four states 
of the West African Entente 
—Dahomey, Ivory Coast, 
Upper Volta and Niger— 
have been conducted with 
marked public amiability ; 
the sighs of relief that greeted 
the announcement of “ com- 
plete agreement” on March 
7th might, therefore, seem M. Houphouet-Boigny: true 
surprising. But in fact, like love “Chappointed 
the course of any true love, the negotiations did not run smooth, 
and though none of the difficulties proved, in the end, insuperable, 
they were serious enough to drag out the “ summit ” exchanges for 
two months. This unexpected hold-up had many causes, but 
behind them all blows the wind of change—a phrase now as much 
of a cliché in French as it is in English 

M. Houphouét-Boigny, president of the Ivory Coast, was the 
natural negotiator-in-chief. Head of the entente’s only rich state, 
president and creator of the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, 
from which most of the nationalist parties of French Africa have 
sprung, member of every French cabinet since 1956, founder of 
the entente itself—he was and is the outstanding pro-French 
leader of what is now called “the ex-Community.” But’ it is 
not altogether surprising that the negotiations made slow pro- 
gress. M. Houphouét-Boigny has special reasons for not seeing 
eye to eye with General de Gaulle. The most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the original French Community, which was a close 
federal union between France and its ex-colonies, he was left 
high and dry in the spring of 1960 when, in order to accommo- 
date the independently minded Federation of Mali within the 
community, General de Gaulle adopted the concept of a “ renewed 
community”; this was of so loose a nature that, like the Com- 
monwealth, it could contain almost any state, and imposed no 
unified line of policy or common institutions. Disappointed, and 
anxious to restore his damaged prestige by outbidding the Malians, 
M. Houphouét-Boigny took the newly formed entente out of the 
community ; this in turn upset General de Gaulle, who had hoped 
to please everyone with his new, “ flexible ” formula. 

During the past two months the general has not been anxious 
to encourage the entente too much, for fear that Mauretania, which 
has not yet negotiated its final agreements with France, should 
feel (as the entente felt after Cameroun attained independence 
and a very favourable aid agreement) that the community was not 
worth the bother of membership. The two sides also differed in 
their conception of the proposed aid programme, France wanting 
more, the entente less, control. 

Underlying all this, however, is the extremist tendency that is 
one of the fundamentals of African nationalism. M. Houphouét- 
Boigny and his friends have long been under attack both externally 
and internally from those who hold that they are, if not French 
stooges, at any rate too thoroughly Frenchified to be good Africans. 
In terms of foreign policy this is applied to their reluctance to 
challenge France over Algeria, or to support the Lumumbist 
faction in the Congo with Russian enthusiasm. Internally they 
are under pressure to make anti-imperialist gestures, if not to 
pursue an anti-French policy. 

They thus find themselves in a dilemma. On the one hand, 
they are well aware of their countries’ desperate need for con- 
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tinued French assistance, on an even more generous scale than 
in the past. On the other, they risk falling victim to an obsessive 
suspicion of the colonialist powers, which is particularly marked 
in the young, and which seems to grow, if anything, with politica! 
independence, since economic power is no less real, and far more 
insidious, than direct rule. Logically, therefore, they had to get 
the best bargain they could out of France, and if possible demon- 
strate their political independence at the same time. Thus M 
Yameogo, president of the Upper Volta, following Mali’s example, 
demanded the evacuation of French bases in his territory, while 
M. Houphouét-Boigny’s negotiations were actually in progress ; 
he has since refused to adhere to any military alliance. 

Two other natural consequences of the position of these new 
states between the devil and the deep are worth noting. Increas 
ingly the tendency in ex-French Africa is towards one-man, one- 
party government. In the Upper Volta opposition parties were 
banned .and a leading opponent of M. Yameogo was exiled. Presi- 
dent Nkrumah is embarrassed by refugees from the Ivory Coast 
in Ghana. Outside the entente, in the Central African Republic, 
the opposition party has been suppressed because of its 

tribalism.” “The answer to extremism is, as always, though 

be repression. Secondly, the entente itself is threatened. The 
pper Volta has three times the volume of trade with Mali and 
t has 
Coast about tariffs; an association with Ghar 
second outlet to the sea, through Accra, an 

Resentment at the dominance of the I 
French policies in Algeria and the Sahar 
4 the strains on M. Yameogo 

it seems that the French government is aware 
In the event, the general lines of policy agreed 

) between General de Gaulle and the four heads of state concedk 

most of the crucial points to the Africans. The complete inde 
f the four states is recognised. The military agrec 

to be purely defensive—France has accepted the Upper 
ejection of its soldiers as calmly as it did that of Mal 

earlier. -France will allot funds to separate states for 

dur pose s, but they will have a free hand in spending them. 

id wall be given for a five-year period. In return for 
commercial privileges, France has guaranteed to open it 
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Franc 
furnish the entente with teachers, and will pay for an 
African” university at Abidjan. Nor is the government re 
ing its attentions to the entente. On March 13th M 
Baumgartner, the minister Of finance, presided. at the opening of 
a conference in Paris of the finance ministers of Mali, Mauretamia 
Senegal and Togo, as well as those of the entente. The oon 
ference decided to maintain the monetary union of these stat 
within the franc zone. 


to certain agricultural products of the entente 


Entente Countres 
Community States 
Other Ex-Freach Terntones 
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Arabia’s New Men 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


“HE formation of King Saud’s government last December repre- 

sented a clear gain for the progressive elements in Arabia. 

It remains to be seen whether their victory will be Pyrrhic. The 

forces that swept away Crown Prince Faisal’s government have also 

removed several of the officials who worked hardest for its dis- 
missal., 


Of the ten ministers chosen by King Saud to serve under his 
own premiership, four are royal princes and six commoners. Only 
one—Prince Talal, the minister of finance and national economy— 
has held cabinet rank before. Leaving aside King Saud, the 
average age of the cabinet is only 39. The four princes include 
three half-brothers of the king and his third son, Muhammad. 
Two of them, the princes Abdul Muhsin and Badr, the ministers 
for the interior and for communications respectively, are virtually 
unknown. Prince Muhammad has been chief of the royal diwar 
for the past two years. 

Three of the six commoners are from the Hijaz. All of them 
were educated in Egypt, five of them at the University of Cairo 
All six may be described as experts. The foreign minister, Ibrahim 
il Suwwayil, is a career diplomat. The minister for petroleum and 
mineral affairs is Abdullah al Hamad al Tariki, the stormy petrel 

{ Middle East oil politics, whose directorate of petroleum affairs 
has been detached from the ministry of finance and promoted to 
the status of a separate ministry. The ministers for agriculture 
and health, Abdullah al Dabbagh and Hasan Nasif, were directors- 
general of their respective departments, while the ministers of 
education and commerce, Abdul Aziz ibn Hasan and Ahmad Shata. 
were promoted from deputy ministerial rank. 


The changes did not end with the appointment of the new 
government. Abdullah Masari has succeeded Prince Musaid, the 
king's uncle, as head of the grievance board, a body designed to 
protect the citizen against bureaucratic malice and muddle. Prince 
Salman, for several years governor of Riyadh province, has yielded 
place to his 27-year-old half-brother, Fawwaz. There are many 
new faces at the level of deputy minister and director-general. 

These new names have provoked scowls from several quarters, 
in particular from the ousted ministers of Prince Faisal’s govern- 
ment. The princes Fahd and Sultan, formerly ministers of educa 
tion and communications respectively, were so incensed that they 
sent a meftnorandum to the king demanding their own reinstate- 
ment and a reduction in the number of commoners in the govern- 
ment. But the king enlisted the support of the Grand Mufu, 
who issued a fetwa saying in effect that the king was the Imam 
of the people and that the Imam knew what was best for them. 
This pronouncement from an impeccably orthodox source tempo 
rarily silenced the malcontents. 


Another important straw in the wind emerges from the recent 
adventures of Muhammad Surur, the former minister of finance 
who was dismissed when Prince Faisal took over the government 
early in 1959. For the past two years he has lived in Cairo, busily 
cultivating visitors from Saudi Arabia with the obvious aim of 
staging a come-back. When King Saud formed his new govern- 
ment, Surur returned to Arabia, with the self-imposed mission of 
seeking a post which would enable him to play the mediator 
between the various factions of the royal family. 


Surur’s name is so indissolubly linked with the inflationary 
policies that brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy in 
19§8 that his return aroused lively alarm among the business com- 
munity. It also angered, among others, Prince Talal, who naturally 
does not relish a shadow finance minister at the king’s elbow. 
Surur found that he had very few friends at court, or elsewhere ; 
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Uelleggss chowse COAL 


—FOR A VARIETY OF GOOD REASONS 


Hot sunshine and golden grain, harvested at the 
peak of perfection—that’s Kellogg's, the name that 3 water tube 
has brightened the breakfast tables in scores of mil- And here are some Chain grate stokers 
lions of homes on both sides of the Atlantic. facts and figures ; 7% 
The men who have so successfully changed the staid abeat tip Setter eppris te” 
. . . installations in the : ‘ 165 pst 
eating habits of nations are demonstrably men of Kellogs’s factory. . s75°F. 
both vision and sound judgment—two qualities 13.500 tons of coal 
which guide and control every long term decision 
they make. Take fuel, for example. When the choice 
of fuels was examined, Kellogg's voted for coal 
Why? Because-—-among many other good reasons 
they knew that coal provides all the steam power 
they need at the lowest cost; because coal —mech- 
anically stoked —is smokeless; and because British 
coalfields can supply all the coal that industry will 
need both now and in the foreseeable future 
When the time comes for you to make a decision on 
fuel, remember Kellogg's. Coal has helped them to 
create a mouth-watering success. It could well heap 


See aReRES Rey 


your own plate with the same golden sunshine 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD ON 


ISSUER BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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and the king, impressed by the volume of opposition, declined his 
offer of service. Surur is now in Jidda, still a private citizen, and 
apparently on his way back to Cairo. 

On the other side of the medal there is the obscure position 
of two progressive officials, advisers to the king, who played a major 
role in promoting the dismissal of Prince Faisal’s. government- 
Abdul Aziz ibn Muammar and Faisal ibn Hajeilan. Although no 
official announcement has yet been made, they have been appointed 
ambassadors to Switzerland and Spain. But it is by no means 
certain that they will in fact take up their new posts. There are 


FROM OUR BKARCEIONA CORRESDO" 


many who consider that their responsibility for the formation of 
the new government was so great that they should be kept on the 
spot in Riyadh. | 

Part of the difficulty lies in defining the status of the king's 
advisers now that the king has become his own prime minister 
Clearly he cannot say one thing as prime minister and something 
else as king. Equally clearly, the ministers want to exercise influ- 
ence directly on the king without interference from advisers speak- 
ing in the privacy of the royal council. Some argue that the best 
solution would be for the advisers themselves to attend cabinet 


have had crises and resignauons. 

But financial crises in the clubs are 
nothing new, and there is a time-honoured 
practice of seeking rich presidents ready 
to dip into their pockets to meet club 
expenses, buy players and pay bonuses 
One such, a landowner in the south, gives 
every member of the team a pig from his 
estate after a successful match. Barcelona 
Football Club was going through a similar 
Crisis to its present one less than a year 
ago. Pubhc enthusiasm, and the rich 
takings when things go well, encourage 
extravagance. Moncy is spent lavishly on 
offices, staff and grounds, and on buying 
players and trainers, an expense the more 
uneconomic since the players find other 


’ 


A 


\' the top of the Ramblas in Barcelona, 
by the entrance to Catalufia under- 
nd station, it is common to see a lot 

of men gathered in the evening, talking 
excitedly im huddled groups. Sometumes 
» swell unul they form a swaying, 
gesticulating mass that makes it difficult to 
1 the station entrance and even drives 

i¢ newspaper-sellers from their posts 


the grou} 


+} 


Phe observant foreigner may wonder what 
Will revolt break 
nut? Ts the lid coming off Franco Spain? 
If he mixes 


going to happen next 


with one of the groups and 
manages to distinguish anything in the 
talk, it will probably be something like 
‘Bueno, pero Kubala?” answered by 
‘Si, pero Ramallets? ” They are arguing 
about football 

The Spanish passion for football is 

stupendous. Match results are the main 
ource of the quips and. discussions in 
bars and shops. All classes follow it, 
workers, intellectuals, and smart society 
Nearly as many women as men are to be 
seen in the stadiums. The newspapers 
devote large sections to sport and there are 
a lot of sporting papers, deporirvas, and to 
Spaniards deporte (sport) practically 
means ‘ futbol,’ that is, soccer. The groups 
of futbolistas in the Ramblas are the in- 
nocuous equivalent in present-day Spain 
of a political meeting, for, as politics is not 
a subject for free discussion, football pro- 
vides a substitute, and one that is all the 
more satusfactory since it lends itself to the 
intense partisanship that is the average 
Spaniard’s idea of an argument. 

The teams excite local, and sometimes 
political, loyalties—ithe Barcelona Football 
Club is a symbol of Catalanism, while the 
Espafiol, though also a Barcelona club, 


large non-Catalan element 
in Barcelona—Castilian and other immi- 
grants and the public officials sent from 
Madrid The Atletico of Bilbao repre 
sents Basque nationalism: the players are 
all Basques, something of a phenomenon 
in a country where the best teams rely 
largely on South Americans and Hun 
garians The Real Madrid, of course 
represents Madrid—that is to say, Castile 
and the central government 


symbolises the 


But apart from the political symbolism 


of some clubs, there, is always some 
violent controversy in progress over club 
trainers, presidents, and managements, and 
many dark hints are dropped about the 
methods of club elections and the bribes 
paid to players to reduce their perform- 


ance in certain matches. The conduct of 
the Spanish Football Federation is in itself 
highly controversial, as it competes with 
the clubs in sending teams to play abroad, 
quoting lower rates to secure matches, 
while at the same time taking their best 
players to make up its teams 

Now there is talk of a crisis in Spanish 
football; some foreign observers have even 
interpreted it as a decline in public interest 
in the game which may lose the regime a 
useful safety-valve. The board of the 
Football Federation has resigned and a 
management committee been appointed to 
irrange matches and overhaul the organ- 
isation. The Barcelona Football Club is 
in financial straits because of falling 
attendances ; it and the Real Madrid have 
the two star teams in Spain. Representa- 
tives of the club members and supporters 
have called for the resignation of the 
president and board ; they do not seem 
disposed to comply Smaller clubs, too, 


engagements and the trainers are regu 
larly sacked as soon as the team start 
to lose. Moreover, club members attend 
most matches free, and so, in Madrid, do a 
large number of government emplovees 
To this must be added the fact that Spain 
is going through a deflation: when moncy 
is short for the grocer and the cafe, even 
tootball has to suffer 

Ihe football fever had risen to such a 
pitch in Spain that there was bound to be 
some reaction as soon as bad news dis 
appointed the fans. The crowds here go 
not so much to watch a game, as to sec 
their team win. In the first half of fast 
year the national team and the club teams 
were winning victories abroad. The 
fans went through a phase of exaltation 
with the sense of national superiority. In 
the second half of the year, however, the 
Spanish Football Federation’s over 
ambitious plans for foreign matches met 
disaster—defeats in Buenos Aires, London, 
and Vienna. This, combined with the 
Spanish character—quickly roused by 
success, easily depressed by failure—i- 
what the crisis in Spanish football amounts 
to. Barcelona, for instance, disappointed 
its fans with a number of defeats, and 
its president resigned. The club has now 
made a recovery with its defeat of the 
Czechoslovak Spartaks on March 8th in 
the European Cup series. The Real 
Madrid, which has maintained its prestige, 
has had no crisis. 

The football movement in Spain has 
survived other crises—and without the 
financial support of the foreign visitors 
who fill so many of the expensive seats 
in the bull-rings. With a return of 
victories, it will probably survive this one. 
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SEE WHAT 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS CAN 
DO FOR YOU! 


The filament, in almost every bulb is drawn 
through a diamond die. In their many forms, 
diamond tools help to make practically every- 
thing you can think of. 

Nothing cuts, grinds, or polishes faster or 
more accurately than a diamond tool. 

Why not see what diamonds can do for you? 


To find out if industrial diamonds can benefit 
you, contact the Industrial Diamond Informa- 
tion Bureau. Backed by the Diamond Research 
Laboratory in Johannesburg (the largest 
laboratory in the world devoted to diamond 
technology) the Bureau offers you information 
and advice without obligation. Please write 
to the address below. 


The Industrial Diamond Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE Srreet (Derr. E ), Lonpon, E.C.1. 
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meetings, but that also proved distasteful to the ministers, partly 
because the admission of some advisers would open the door to 
claims from others, some of whom are living far back in the past. 

Constitutional reform seems to be at a standstill since the official 
denial that an advance towards democratic forms was contem- 
plated. Many progressives deplore the premature publicity given 
to the possibility of reform, on the ground that it frightened the 
reactionaries and probably set back the cause of progress for several 
years. Nevertheless, in the administrative field there is a new 
flexibility. Several of the irksome restraints on life and movement 
in Saudi Arabia have been removed by simple administrative order. 
Meanwhile a comprehensive study of the existing regulations has 
begun, with a view to drawing up a new and more liberal code. 

One of the main objectives of the new government is to counteract 
the business depression caused by Prince Faisal’s deflationary 
measures by starting more development projects. In this it has 
the benefit of an interim report from a World Bank mission which 
it has accepted in principle. This report tends to leave industrial 
expansion to private enterprise and concentrates on projects that 
need government intervention. These include the development of 
water resources, the improvement of crops and livestock, com- 
munications, and education and health services. 

The World Bank mission has been criticised for its almost exclu- 
sive concentration on agriculture. The only significant industry 
in Saudi Arabia is oil, and if anything should happen to it there 
would be a disastrous fall in the standard of living. Diversification 
of the economy is becoming an attractive slogan, but an immense 
amount of work, including comprehensive surveys and a vastly 
improved statistical service, will be necessary before the slogan 
can be made a reality. 

This year’s budget allocates SR 291 million to development 
projects ; which is more than the World Bank recommended ; 
it is doubtful whether the government will be able to spend all 
that in a year. The limiting factor is qualified personnel and a 
disciplined labour force. If there are no skilled clerks or foremen 
available, or if disgruntled workers simply walk off to their villages, 
projects cannot be implemented. The shortage of skills can be 
made good by the employment of foreign firms, but only up to 
a certain point. Beyond that point, nationalistic feelings impose a 
halt. The training of a disciplined labour force out of men fresh 
from desert freedom is bound to be a long and thankless task. 


The Leipzig Fair 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


MOTOR-BIKE made in Birmingham in 1929 is still running 
A in Leipzig. Its one and only owner came to the manu- 
facturer’s stand at the fair the other day to tell how he had 
frustrated time’s ravages by himself fashioning the spare parts 
that have been unobtainable for twenty-two years. A dozen or 
more callers reported roughly similar, if not quite so venerable, 
experiences. It was an ‘nteresting but tantalising ten days for 
the Norton representative. Listening sympathetically to old fans, 
he watched would-be new ones—mostly excited youngsters— 
pushing, crawling and squatting round two of the latest models, 
which were unquestionably the most popular exhibits in the British 
pavilion. He could have sold hundreds on the spot ; and, since 
many of the admirers were dealers, probably thousands over the 
next few weeks. 

But it could not be. Inquirers had to be referred to “ the 
Herr upstairs.” And the Herr upstairs, a foreign trade official 
from headquarters in cast Berlin, refused adamantly every time to 
grant an import licence. Why? No one among the British 
seemed to know for certain, and among the Germans no one, if 
he knew, was ready to say. Was it that motor-cycle imports just 


do not fit in at present with the cast German government’s 
elaborate economic planning ? 

Was it that high-powered British motor-cycles on the loose in 
the Democratic Republic might undermine the prestige of the 
tamer domestic breeds ? Was it the refusal of visas to east Ger- 
man racing motor-cycle engineers who wanted to visit Earls Court 
last November, when retaliatory measures were being taken in 
defence of free movement in Berlin? Or were all three con- 
siderations simultaneously in the cast German official mind ? 

Most of the representatives of the two hundred or so British 
firms that exhibited at Leipzig this spring set off for home on 
Wednesday deeply impressed by the latent opportunities for 
trading with east Germany. Orders and inquiries apart, the show 
city’s enduring shabbiness and creaking services were alone 
evidence enough of the Democratic Republic’s hunger for more 
than the elementary necessities of life. But the modest heirs of 
the merchant adventurers were just as deeply depressed by the 
fog of politics that bedevils their approach to the cast German 
market. It seemed to hang over the scene even more dankly 
after a much-publicised party of British MPs had come to Leipzig, 
seen Herr Ulbricht, and conquered several columns of Newes 
Deutschland. A few of them have their own worldly reasons for 
wanting to facilitate British trade with Germany. And they posed 
accommodatingly for their portraits as influential British citizens 
encouraging Herr Ulbricht to believe that most of their fellow- 
countrymen were raring to press their government into formally 
recognising the Democratic Republic in order that trade might 
flow the nicelier. They let off some highly welcome cracks at 
Dr Adenauer. Some of them held a pretentious reception, giving 
the House of Commons as their only address on a printed invita- 
tion card crowned in the top right-hand corner with the union flag. 


ost of the British exhibitors, who well appreciate the delicate 
long-term issues at stake, were embarrassed by all this 
estentation. They were asked by French and Scandinavian com- 
petitors whether it meant an impending unilateral change in official 
British policy. Some kindred questions, one gathers, are likely 
to be addressed within the next few days to British embassies in 
Paris, Stockholm, Oslo, and Copenhagen, if not elsewhere. 
The more reflective and experienced British exhibitors were 
quietly confident that quality, patience and courtesy would bring 
their rewards, and that the present arrangement, by which the 
Federation of British Industries—in full consultation with the 
unobjecting west Germans—hand-negotiated the existing “ un- 
official trade agreement” with the east German Chamber of 
Foreign Trade, was working fairly well. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, for instance, who have been showing dyestuffs, plastics 
and organic chemicals at Leipzig regularly since 1956, booked an 
order on March roth worth £150,000. This was for dyestuffs 
alone, which are to be delivered within the next three months 
It is quite possible that further orders will come in on the recom- 
mendation of some of the many technicians from sundry factories 
in the Democratic Republic, who, with long-term requirements 
in their minds, called at the stand and were given information 
by German-speaking British experts about ICI’s ability to help. 
By no means all of Leipzig’s business is concluded on the spot. 
The reconnoitring technicians must usually report back to head- 
quarters before decisions are taken. A Russian delegation also 
showed interest in the conspicuous ICI stand (which, thanks to 
the company’s prompt reaction to west German hesitations about 
Leipzig last November, is that formerly occupied by the highly 
competitive 1.G. Farben successor companies). G. and J. Weir, 
of Glasgow, were asked to submit estimates for the construction 
of sea water distillation plant for power stations on the Baltic 
coast. (No other firm in the world, it seerns, can at present offer 
anything so suitable for coping with the peculiar properties of 
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Baltic water. These contracts would be worth about {£200,000 
cach.) ‘The representative of Fairfields, also of Glasgow, was 
invited by Herr Rau, the east German minister of trade, to go to 
Warnemunde in a month or so’s time to discuss the possibility 
of supplying diesel engines for ships. 

It is ampossible, in short, to assess straight away the returns of 
exhibiting at Leipzig. The Democratic Republic cannot buy from 
Britain without selling. The “ unofficial trade agreement ” pro- 
vides this year for an exchange of goods worth about £8 million 
in each direction. More than a quarter of Britain’s 1961 commit- 
ment to buy was already fulfilled at Leipzig last week by Dominion 
Export’s £2,§00,000 order for muriate of potash. It is not clear 
yet whether the east German authorities’ call for more trade with 
sritain is Chiefly a stratagem in the agitation fcr diplomatic recog 
nition. Is it not their long-term aim to make the Democratic 
Republic wholly independent economically of the West? Prob- 
ably the decision has not yet been finally taken. In the meantime 
the West’s help is invaluable. 

But there is no doubt at all what the rank and file of the east 
German people would like were they to be consulted. They 
dream to a man of closer ties of all kinds with the West. It is 
possible in Leipzig to get off the beaten track and talk to them 
\ young engaged couple up for the day from their factory in 
the Harz—both party members and by no means wholly cynical 
vere asked what disappointed them most about developments in 
Heir part of Germany. The girl replied that it irked her beyond 
lief not to be able to buy when she wanted all the little daily 
things that are available in the West, if not in one shop, then in 
The man thought for a moment. “We don’t have 
gh variety,” he said. “We are becoming a grey people.” 


next 


Left-wing Gains in Chile 
ER 


OM A CORRESPONDENT IN SANTIAGO 
Pyne Communist and Socialist opposition did unexpectedly well 
in the Chilean genera! elections on March §th 


coalition of 


The govern 
Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals still con 
parliament, but its majority has been reduced. Moreover 
the Radical party, which is more in the centre politically 
sht-wing partners, was the only one of three government 

n any seats, it is certain to have 


more 


The Guilder’s New Home 
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At one time it was thought that rivalry between the Communist 
and Socialist parties would result in the collapse of the Popular 
Front (FRAP) alliance of Communists, Socialists and National 
Democrats. In the event, all three left-wing parties did well. 
The Communists now have five senators where they had none 
before, and 15 members in the chamber of deputies instead of six. 
The Socialists lost one senator but gained six deputies. 

The most dramatic victory for the left wing was in the battle 
for the five senators to represent the provinces of Valparaiso and 
Aconcagua. Dr Salvador Allende, the Socialist candidate and 
leader of FRAP, got in with a handsome margin and so did the 
Communist candidate, Dr Jaime Barros. The Conservative party, 
which has controlled these two provinces for more than a century, 
failed to any of its candidates elected 

his the first important setback for President 
Alessandri’s government and one that will certainly be reflected 
in the arrangement of his cabinet. Until now, the cabinet has 
been composed of independents. Sr Alessandri’s prestige is so 
high, and. the support of his Conservative and Liberal allies so 
strong, that the third leg of the tripod—the Radical party—alway: 
lent its unenthusiastic but ready help. 

This situation has now changed. The right-wing setback means 
that Sr -Alessandri will not be able to continue to depend on 
Radical support without giving something in return. So far, only 
utbits of political patronage have gone to the Radicals—who have 
quite a reputation as job-seekers in Chilean political life. The 
probability is that a reinvigorated Radical party will no longer be 
sauisfied with occasional embassies or directorships, but will press 
Sr Alessandri to reorganise his cabinet and to include some 
Radicals in it. They will undoubtedly be helped in their demand 
by the FRAP success. Fear of communism, combined with fear 
of fidelismo, are strong elements in persuading a right-wing 
government to make preventive concessions 

Chile is one of the rare 
Socialists work together in alliance 
the last six years. 


at 
get 


election is 


countries where Communists and 
; they have been doing so for 
Their success in the elections will strengthen 
their alliance and it is on the cards that the left-wing leaders will 
consider forming a single party out of the present FRAP grouping 
At any rate, it is likely that for the coming political season, and 
for the next presidenual elections in 1964, Chilean political forces 
will arrange themselves in three groups: the right wing with the 
Conservative, Liberal and Radical parties ; the Christian Demo- 
cratic party in the centre on its own, and the Communist-Socialist 
grouping on the extreme Left. 


was demonstrated last week 
mark, is shortly to have a 
For more than a century the Netherlands Bank has 
been housed in the centre of old Amsterdam but for some vears 
now its buildings have been too small for its needs and it has been 
spilling over into offices nearby 

The decision, taken after 
difficult to carry out, but the bank has at last acquired a site on 
the Fredericksplein, a square once occupied by a theatre burnt 
down in the late nineteen-tweitties. The Fredericksplein 
kilometre from the old building, is not 
the old but is 


some seventeenth-century, 


7. Dutch guilder, whagse strength 
by revaluation in step with the 


new home. 


the war, to find new premises, proved 


though 
in a banking 
surrounded by merchants’ 
modern. Construction 
work is to start in the summer and is expected to cost 2§ million 
guilders or more. As the picture shows, bankers’ Georgian is 
not regarded by the Dutch as an essential architectural vehicle 
for expressing financial soundness and strength. Their‘ new central 
bank, housing 1,200 employees, is to be modern 


only a 


district as site was, 


houses, some 


ind airy 
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where there's 


EXCITEMENT 


look for the 
world’s most excitl ng 
light car! 


Ce) as - 
ee 


Last word from the director ... final check on make-up and it’s scene 154 take five. An exciting moment in an exciting day. /#.d to match the glamour of 
this limelight life—world’s most exciting light car! Dramatic scene-stealer ... star-maker ... picture-stopper. The sort of car to make public appearances 
in ...take festivals by storm in ... win prize after prize in (latest—Mrs. Anne Hall and Miss Valerie Domieo, Ladies’ Cup Monte Carlo Rally!). The sort of car 
you'll like—and go on tiking—for its performance, superb style, wonderful economy and devastating features. And as an Anglia owner you enjoy so many 
special Ford ‘extras’: unequalled low purchase price; special hire purchase terms at the new repayment rates*; low insurance rates; traditionally better 


trade-in value, and—for regular attention that every car needs—unique, world-wide Ford Service. Like to know more? Then see your nearest Ford Dealer 
for a free, without-obligation test-drive—today! 


DE LUXE £430 + STANDARD £415 + 
MODEL £180.5.10 p.t. - £610.- 5- 10 MODEL £174.0.10p1. ~ £589 -0-10 
* (or from £117.16.2 deposit and 36 monthly instalments of £16.0.8, or £250 deposit and 36 monthly instalments of £11.10.9) 
De Luxe m ' an be obtened w th PVC Ra ,onweave leather ust olstery Esaertia! readin or ALL Ford 
FROM iF) POPRL) i) POPRL) oe jew tyres nee = tore body colours bees dame vo 06 Supe! od wth 9 me a ; rg : 


owners—-FORD TIMES. Pram your 
eater Your Ford Dealer can fit a1ed-0 end a hos! of special Ford accesso es newsagen!. One shilting. 
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...AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


TInonty 12 years, a revolution has taken place in transportation 
across the Enghsah Channel. 


Bristol Siddeley engines—hard working, hard earning 
The Hercules is just one example of a long line of Bristol Siddeley 
= , ; engines designed and built for hard-working, hard-earning and 
Today, a large share of the total crose-channel ferry traf 5 
trouble-free civil operation. These same qualities have been mani- 
is carried by two vigorous, independent British airlines. Silver 
} it} fosted in powerplants over the years, Manging from aloeve- valve en- 
‘ity rwayves, whe mee t ryvices, and Ch wed r 
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Bridge, a British mite irwar ripe » to 20,000-Ib thrust. Now. Bristol Siddeley is on the threshold of 
services for cars and thea passengers and yp th : emt wet . 
: et ar thie t ave em e ie ot ireralt prog ile nm with the BS 
greater frequency and efficseney than may yrear : 
For in the year ending 
al of 206,121 tons Gneclauding 117,674 ; F 
nie fines anil Ses e- Bristol Siddeley service is world wide 
h Sea an byl 
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BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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ross the English Channel... 


The Bristol Siddeley Proteus turboprop 


powers the Bntannia airliner in 


12 airlittes and RAF Transport Command 
The Proteus has now logged over 1} mullion 
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Bristol! Siddeley Maybach dime! engines 
power Britain's crack 
British “Briatolian™. 286 Bristol 
Siddeley Maybach dinsela have | 
by British Kailways alone, 


express train the 
Railways 
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Now more than 50,000 ferry flights a year a 


_.. AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Tn only 12 years, a revolution has taken place in transportation 


across the English Channel. 


Todav, a larye share of the total cross-channel ferry traffic 
is carried by two vigorous, independent British airlines. Silver 
City Airways, who pioneered these services, and Channel Au 
Bridge, a British United Airways company, run scheduled 
services for cars and their passengers and general freqht with 
greater frequency and efficiency than many bas compar 
For in the vear ending September 1960 alor } rt 
total of 206,121 tons (including 117,674 « 


ross the North Sea and English Charu 


Bristol Siddeley engines—hard working, hard earning 

The Hercules is just one example of a long line of Bristol Siddeley 
engines designed and built for hard-working, hard-earning and 
trouble-free civil operation. These same qualities have been mani- 
fested in powerplants over the years, ranging from sleeve-valve en- 
gines of up to 2 850 hp to turboprops up to 4,400 hp, and turbo} is 
pto 20,.000-1b thrust, Now, Bristol Siddeley is on the threshold of 
et another advance in the field of aircraft propulsion with the Bs 


trrbwofer j verpla ‘ th ! x theerat ! rt-hanil i 


Bristol! Siddeley service is world wide 


Bristol Suidelos arti nd Yprint 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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cross.the English 


POWER FOR THIS 


2 COPE ee prreneecn 


TheBristol Siddeley industrial Proteus zas 
turbine engine powers a 3m W turbo-generator 
bh delivers full power withim 2 minutes of 
rt for a lowes tal cost than any 


») Of installation. 


Channel... 


The Bristol Siddeley Proteus turboprop 
powers the Britannia airliner in service with 
12 airlines and RAF Transport 
The Proteus has 


flying bourse, 


Command. 
now logged over 14 million 


\e. 
Bristol Siddeley Maybach dicse! engines 
power Britain's crack express train-—the 
British Railways “Bristolian”. 256 Bristol 


Siddeley Maybach diesels have been ordered 
by British Railways alone. 





LETTERS 


Southern Rhodesia 


Sir—lIs it not time for some new thoughts 
on Southern Rhodesia? You" appear to 
classify the United Federal Party leaders as 
“white nationalists.” You are mystified by 
Sir Edgar Whitehead’s policies. You are 
unable to see that there is nothing contra- 
dictory about being “tough” with the 
hooligans who form a part of the National 
Democratic Party’s support, while at the 
same time being as “liberal” and “ pro- 
gressive ” with regard to the bulk of the 
African population as the electorate will 
allow. 

Sir Edgar and the UFP territorial congress 
have recently taken the boldest political 
decision ever made in this country. The 
UFP is risking its political life in pursuance 
of the substance of partnership, but you have 
ignored this congress as you ignored pre- 
vious ones. 

The Dominion Party is fighting tooth and 
nail to get the government defeated in the 
referendum, and Mr Field is completely 
behind Mr Harper in this. Can you visualise 
the future for this country if the DP should 
win ? It would do your editorial staff a lot 
of zood to be locked up with some of the 
more rabid DP leaders for a few hours. 

You compliment the Progressives in the 
Union for their courage and good sense 
But when the UFP tries to put that same 
policy into effect against great odds it is 
damned with very faint praise. Will the 
government have to go down in defeat before 
you Can see its virtues ?—Yours faithfully. 

D. K. DENTON 


Macheke. Southern Rhodesia 


Credit Transfers 
Sin—While I can see considerable advant- 
ages in the new system of credit transfers 
for the banks—who get the use of the money 
several days earlier—and certain advantages 
to the debtor, particularly if he does not 
himself operate a bank account, it seems to 
me that it will cause the creditor very con- 
siderable additional work and trouble in 
identifying the payment with the particular 
account concerned. 

I am secretary of a group of companies in 
the retail trade, with some 100 depots spread 
over the south and east of England. On 
average cach depot has some 4,000. credit 
accounts and for obvious reasons of control, 
etc., separate sales ledgers are kept for each 
depot. The majority of these are kept on 
accounting machines at a central office, but 
for special reasons one or two ledgers are 
still maintained manually at the depot con- 
cerned. 

As I see it, provided he knows the name 
and address of our bankers, as from March 
6th any of our 400,000 customers can call at 
any branch of any bank—which need not 
even be his bank—and pay in money to the 


credit of our account in settlement of any 
amount owing. The first we shall know of 
this transaction is a credit in our bank state- 
ment. 

I understand that the banks will be pre- 
pared to pass to us an actual credit slip, but 
even then it will be an immense task to 
identify the payment with the depot and 
ledger account concerned. 

We can, of course, insert on our state- 
ments an instruction that, where the credit 
transfer system is used, the name of the 
depot and folio of the account should be 
clearly stated on the credit transfer slip, but 
experience has taught us that such instruc- 
tions are often not read and very rarely com- 
plied with. An alternative would be to send 
with the statements a credit slip with the 
various details already completed thereon. 
but that would lead to very considerable 
extra costs and even then there is no guaran- 
tee that it would be used. 

1 wonder if you or any of your readers 
have any experience as to how this aspect 
of the matter is overcome on the continent. 
—Yours faithfully, R. C. HAL 
London, EC3 


Need and Thrift 


Sir—While I am in general sympathy with 
your article of March 11th on “ Relief of 
Need.” it entirely ignores one crucial point 
May I, as a derided politician, be so bold 
as to make it ? 

The more generous and widespread 
National Assistance becomes, the less 
encouragement there is for thrift. If people 
in work today think that, though they save 
for their old age, they will be no better off 
than the thriftless on National Assistance. 
what incentive will they have to save ? 

In these days savings must come from 
an ever growing proportion of the popula- 
tion. Without thrift, how will the invest- 
ment on which the prosperity of rich and 
poor alike depends, be financed ? 

Any new scheme for relieving need 
which does not reinstate thrift as a cardinal 
virtue will be a matter of jam today at the 
expense of bread tomorrow.—Yours faith- 
fully, MarTIN MADDAN 


House of Commons 


. Oversea Service 
Sir—Mr Butler's statement in the House 
of Commons of the assistance rendered by 
the Government to voluntary bodies giving 
useful service overseas in the past and its 
promise to consider further assistance in the 
future, prompts me to draw your readers’ 
attention to the work of Oversea Service 

We, in Oversea Service, a non-profit 
making organisation, believe there is a 
tremendous job to be done in making good 
ambassadors of the British way of life of 
thousands of men and women from our 
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shores’ who go abroad to work almost com- 
pletely unprepared for the task of living in 
a strange environment. Equally, a similar 
problem faces the western world in general 

We try to help those going to work abroad 
by telling them something of the background 
and way of life of the country to which they 
are going ; by showing them how they can 
make their own contribution to the develop- 
ment and advancement of the overseas 
people ; by indicating the mistakes that can 
be avoided, and suggesting how tensions and 
frustrations can be prevented. To this end, 
we give advice on the personal adjustments 
that have to be made and an insight into the 
responsibilities that must be carried. 

We do this by running introductory 
courses in country houses at Farnham, Mid- 
hurst and High Wycombe, for men and 
women going abroad ; by keeping in touch 
with them afterwards and by holding study 
conferences for those who have already 
gained experience of working outside 
Britain. Many leading industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings support us in this 
work and our board of governors and 
advisory council include prominent repre- 
sentatives of government departments. 
industry, commerce and religion.—Yours 
faithfully, T. L. Laster 

Information and Development Officer 
London, SW1 


D-Mark 
Sir—Why do you call the increase in the 
external value of the Deutschmark 4) per 
cent (page 981 of last week’s Economist)? 
This was the amount by Vehich other cur- 
rencies depreciated against the mark. The 
appreciation was § per cent.—Yours faith- 
fully, D. C. Beatty 
Orpington, Kent 
{Mr Beatty is quite right.] 


European Deterrent 


Sir—In your issue of March 4th you 
write: “ There is no more certain casus 
belli for the United States, involving the 
use of the Strategic Air Command, than 
a Soviet threat to the west German indus- 
trial machine.” 

There is no doubt about the casus belli, 
but the use of the Strategic Air Command 
is not certain. In a hearing on his nomina- 
tion as Secretary of State Mr Herter said 
in 1959: “I cannot conceive of any Presi- 
dent involving us in an all-out nuclear war 
unless the facts showed clearly that we are 
in danger of all-out devastation ourselves. 
or that actual moves have been made 
toward devastating ourselves.” So far no 
clear American statement has corrected 
this one by Mr Herter. 

Of course this is not an argument for an 
independent European deterrent. If the 
industrial power of western Europe is not 
important enough for the United States to 
risk nuclear suicide, then western Europe 
should make itself indispensable to the 
United States in another way, ie. by its 
scientific power. I suggest that a combined 
European space effort would be one of, the 


i 
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means of strengthening European scientific 
power to such an extent that the United 
States would have to accept any nuclear 
risks in order to deny this key asset to the 
Soviet Union.—Yours faithfully, 

Luxemburg M. HeErnsivs 


Oil Paint 


Sir—An article in your issue of January 7th 
page 25) gives the impression that a new 
statute forbids the use of oil paint on factory 
walls and ceilings. This is'a completely 
erroneous statement, for the order referred 
to merely prescribes the manner of painting 
and of repainting inside walls and ceilings 
of factories and the intervals for such 
repainting or revarnishing. There is no 
stipulation whatever as to the type of paint 
to be used other than that it should be a 
“suitable paint.’’ There is no doubt that 
ou paint may under many circumstances 
continue to be suitable for such purpose.— 
Yours faithfully, K. N. McPHERSON 
Edinburgh, 6 


Despond in Slough 


Sir—The lines Betjeman wrote decrying 
Slough have always struck me as being 
written more for effect than anything else, 
and I was sorry to see them quoted by your 
correspondent in the issue of March 11th. 
After living and working in a number of 
areas around London, ranging from a com- 
pressed industrial suburb to a fairly expen- 
sive dormitory village, I find Slough to be 
pleasant, convenient, well-provided with 
amenities, anything but dispiriting, and 
certainly not deserving of the remarks made 
by your correspondent. 

For instance, nowhere near London have 
I found such a profusion of free car parks, 
ind while we may have more (but not so 
many more) signs, pedestrians do wait for 
the crossing lights to change in the High 
Street and dogs are not allowed to run 
about off the leash. The High Street may 
have its peak periods but hold-ups are no 
worse than in other towns around London. 
Has your correspondent been through 
Brentford, Staines or Kingston ?—Yours 
faithfully, D. LEIGHTON 
Slough, Bucks 


Parliamentary Candidates 


Sir—You explain the deterioration of par- 
liamentary candidates since 1950 by an 
ingenious theory that Labour chooses its 
best candidates when it has the most seats 
available, while the Conservatives choose 
their best candidates when they have the 
fewest. Might it not be equally accurate 
to say that both political parties choose 
gifted men when they think the country 
demands new ideas, and that both parties 
are content with yes-men when that seems 
to fit the national mood ? If cither party 
nominated a lot of bright young men today, 
would it not alienate voters who, for the 
moment, want to avoid issues rather than 
face them?—Yours faithfully, 

London, W2 CHRISTOPHER JENCKS 


LETTERS 


BOOKS 


Modernised Version 


The New English Bible: Nex 


Testament 


Oxford and Cambridge Umwversity Presses 
Library edition, 460 pages. 21s. Popular 
edition, 442 pages. 8s. 6d. 


‘eo difficulty of translating the Bible 
into English is the existence of the 
Authorised Version. You can no more trans- 
late St Paul’s hymn to charity, in its 
Authorised form, than you can translate 
Donne’s sonnets or Paradise Lost—they are 
among the supreme inheritance of English 
poetry. With literature of this kind the 
translator is confronted with only two 
possibilities: either to keep the old version 
wherever possible, and use his translation 
to correct slips or obscurities, or to dis- 
regard the Authorised Version and make a 
new translation altogether, which, being in 
contemporary language, will often be prose 
where the old was poetry. The translators 
of 1611, and the translators of the Revised 
Version of 1881, followed the first of these 
principles. The translators of 161! 
declared in their preface that they aimed 
not “to make of a bad one a good one... 
but to make a good one better.” 


This, the third great version; translated 
by a selected group of leading British 
scholars, has adopted the second principle, 
to make a new version in modern English. 
It is not intended to replace the Authorised. 
It is intended, they tell us, to represent the 
meaning of the original as clearly and accu- 
rately as modern learning can discern it. 
It has possessed the best equipment of 
textual criticism to secut? an accurate text, 
and its scholarship appears to be impec- 
cable. In its use of manuscripts it has been 
courageous and honest, removing the story 
of the woman taken in adultery from the 
body of St John’s text and printing it 
separately at the end, and adding a verse, 
unknown in the Revised version, from some 
early manuscripts after Mark 
16, verse 8: 

And they delivered all these 

instructions briefly to Peter 

and his companions. After- 

wards Jesus himself sent out 

by them from east to west the 

sacred and imperishable mes- 

sage of eternal salvation. 

It is hardly a criticism of 
St Paul to say that he is 
occasionally —_ unintelligible, 
and not seldom difficult. Nor 
is all the Authorised version 
of St Paul so sacred to 
English souls as the hymn to 
charity. And we sometimes 


drop even famous phrases with relief: 
“a thorn in the. flesh,” which was mis- 
leading (partly because of the Latin 
stimulus carms), has become “ a sharp pain 
in my body.” This new version is at its 
best in translating the more complicated 
paragraphs of the Epistles, often making 
their argument far easier to follow. The 
language of the translators has been sub- 
jected to the advice of “a panel of literary 
advisers,” on the ground, as they disarm- 
ingly confess in the preface, that “ sound 
scholarship does not always carry with it a 
delicate sense of style.” The result is a 
plain, modest, unpretentious English, 
admirably adapted for its purpose, without 
any attempt at literary flights or eloquence, 
but never obscure, never weak, never 
jargon. 
How blest are those who know thar they are 
poor ; 
the kingdom of heaven is theirs 
Hiow blest are the sorrowful ; 
they shall find consolanon. 
How blest are those of a gentle spirit ; 
they shall have the earth for their 
Possession, 
Unquestionably this is the best modern 
version we possess, both in scholarship and 
in style. If there is a case for reading it in 
church, the case is at its strongest in the less 
clear theological passages of the Epistles. 
Lovers of the Authorised Version are 
bound to grumble at all other versions. 
Indeed the Authorised translators them- 
selves wrote to King James I that “ things 
of this quality have ever been subject to the 
censures of ill-meaning and discontented 
persons.” Consider, in this discontented 
spirit, a few sentences. “ Unless a man has 
been born over again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ”—why not the familiar 
“born again,” what purpose is served by 
that intrusive “over”? “God loved the 
world so much that . . .”—is the old “ God 
so loved the world” any less clear and is 
it not shorter and as con- 
temporary? “ My knowledge 
now is partial”—is it any 
clearer or more contem- 
porary than “now | know 
im part”? 
But the New English 
Bible is a great achieve- 
ment ; first and principally 
of scholarship, but, second, 
of making scholars say 


what they mean in | ge. 
= does not repel. And they 
will forgive us for hoping that 
those who read Cofinthians 


in church will continue to 
read of the virtue of charity. 
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TV and the Elector 


Television and the Political Image 


By Joseph Trenaman and Denis McQuail. 
Methuen. \287 pages. 30s. 


Cy a third of this disappointing book 
is about the impact of television on 
the 1959 general election. The remainder 
goes over psephological ground already well 
ploughed by Messrs Butler, Rose and 
Abrams. However, we learn that 70 per 
cent of electors were reached by party 
broadcasts, of which cach was seen by more 
than a fifth of the population and was 
viewed by equal numbers of supporters on 
both sides. Watching political television 
did not reduce interest in the local cam- 
paign. Television propaganda increased 
the eclector’s knowledge—with which he 
reinforced his existing prejudices—rather 
than influenced his opinion. All this is 
deduced by the authors from 76 tables and 
charts, to which there is no index, and is 
useful to know. 

But many factors of a potentially fas- 
cinating subject are left unexamined. The 
clectors rarely come to life in these pages 
as people reacting—-or not reacting—to 
what was being said to them. The poli- 
ucians and producers involved in the pro- 
grammes remain silent. What were they 
trying to achieve? Did they think they had 
succeeded? Have they learnt from the ex- 
perience? Who and what decided the con- 
tents and the performers? What rows went 
on behind the scenes? We are not told 
The authors stick to their statistician’s last 
in West Leeds and Pudsey, and say nothing 
about Central Office and Transport House 
Even in the two constituencies, though the 
broadcasts may not have persuaded the 
electors, what effect did they have on party 
morale? Most Labour candidates believe 
that the spirit of their party workers was 
raised by their broadcasts. From which 
programmes did the electors chiefly gain 
their politcal knowledge—party broadcasts, 
the news, or network specials? Had the 
acquisitive advertising ethos of commercial 
television in the two hundred ‘weeks that 
preceded the campaign any effect on the 
electorate’s political views? No gurmises 
are made 

Apart from the conclusion that television 
had no “ ascertainable effect * upon changes 
in attitude, the best things in the book are 
the occasional paragraph and the odd fact. 
Thus Labour’s broadcasts, which laid stress 
on youth and ideals, are criticised because 
these were at variance with the image the 
elector already had, and “one can only 
build on what is already there”: though 
these same broadcasts are cleared of the 
charge of “ slickness,” viewers taking for 
granted the use of now familiar professional 
techniques. The conservatism of women 
voters may actually have benefited Labour 
because Labour women were less likely to 
swing than their husbands. The politician’s 
talk about “ increased productivity ” is trans- 
lated by the voter to mean “ working 
harder,” and therefore not regarded with 


Jomo Kenyatta: 


BOOKS 


much eagerness by those who think they 
will have to do the work. Despite the 
emphasis in the programmes, there was a 
slight decline in the number of electors who 
regarded the problems of old age as an 
important issue. And Mr Grimond, by 
himself, kept a greater proportion of viewers 
switched on than any other broadcast. 

But all this has to be dredged from a 
badly organised book. Only the first tele- 
vision broadcast by each party is examined 
in detail, which is surely unfair to the 
Conservatives, whose first programme was 
by far their poorest. Mr Macmillan’s 
virtuoso final broadcast is unmentioned. 
Granada’s “ Marathon” is written up at 


two different points and the same company’s | 


“Last Debate” programme is described 
three times over, compared with the dis- 
missal of the BBC’s “ Hustings” pro- 
gramme, which took place in every region, 
in a paragraph. We never even learn who 
the electors of Pudsey and Leeds saw in 
the North Region version, though this is 
only part of the book’s total inadequacy as 
a source of reference. Apart from one 
ludicrous list on page 84 there is no way 
of discovering what was in the various party 
broadcasts 

The authors have a few recommenda 
tions to make. Party political broadcasts 
should perhaps come earlier in the evening. 
when more “ unselective”’ viewers would 
be reached. The Representation of the 
People Act should be amended to give 
broadcasting the same freedom as the press 
But it would also have been valuable to 
have had some discussion on whether party 
political broadcasts should continue to go 
out on both channels at the same time ; on 
the prospects for paid political advertising 
on the air in Britain ; on the advantages of 
a direct televisual confrontation between 
party leaders ; on the televising of Parlia- 
ment; and so on. With eighteen months 
gone since the last election and the vast 
American experience in this field to draw 
on, this is what some of the other two 


thirds of this bookygawtd have been about. 


Little Light on “The Light”’ 
Toreards 


Truth about 


‘The Light of Kenya’ 
By George Delf 


Gollance. 223 pages. 21s 


OTHING convincing about Jomo 

Kenyatta has yet appeared in print 
The degree of his involvement with May 
Mau, or whether he was really involved at 
all, is still something that can be argued 
about—in spite of the official Corfield 
Report. Mau Mau itself is probably too 
recent and ill-documented a phenomenon for 
detached assessment. In these circumstances, 
if a book about Mr Kenyatta is to be valu- 
able it should present a thorough account 
of the effects that this enigma of a man has 
had on Kenya’s people ; or it should give a 
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close portrait of Mr Kenyatta himself, based 
on intimate knowledge of him ; or it should 
go by some other route towards an answer 
to the questions about Mau Mau. 


Mr Delf’s book meets the first of these 
requirements, but not very satisfactorily. It 
is even less satisfactory about the second. 
It comes nowhere near meeting the third. 
The book is not so much about Mr Kenyatta 
as about Mr Kenyatta’s world: he is 
pictured as an unfortunate product of a 
Kenya badly governed by Britain and the 
settlers. It is fashionable to worry about the 
coming plight of the white man in Africa. 
Mr Delf, with a refreshingly old-fashioned 
radical spirit, has produced a sympathetic 
account of the former plight of the Africans. 

It is important, however, that any refuta- 
tion of the many mistaken ideas thar still 
persist about Mau Mau be as well docu- 
mented as possible. So many of Mr Delf’s 
likely readers are so passionately certain that 
their view of Mr Kenyatta is right (on one 
side or the other) that they must be given 
all the available facts if they are to move 
“towards truth about ‘The Light of 
Kenya’”. When Mr Delf asserts that the 
early Mau Mau oaths were no more and no 
less “wicked” than “the ideas which 
motivated the Eoka gunmen . or the 
Jewish gunmen who fought to create Israel ; 
or the Phoenix Park gunmen in Ireland .. .” 
he is almost in duty bound to prove his point 
by producing the oaths. Unfortunately he 
does not, and readers are only too likely to 
believe whatever they did before they read 
the book. He does, however, usefully 
remind us of the very suggestive figures of 
casualties resulting from Mau Mau. In four 
years of fighting, 32 European civilians were 
killed, and 63 members of the security 
forces. Nearly two thousand Africans were 
killed by Mau Mau. In contrast, 11,503 
Africans were killed by soldiers and the 
police ; hundreds more were hanged. 


Again, the book is full of external facts 
about Mr Kenyatta—his student and early 
political career ; his letters to The Times ; 
an occasional remembered conversation ; his 
marriages ; and the like. But it does not 
seem ever to get close to the man himself. 
Mr Delf has not done this ; nor apparently, 
has Kenya—for, while the future of the 
country may depend on the date of his 
release from restriction, perhaps the greatest 
inhibiting factor is that no one can really 
be sure of what he will do when he gets out. 
f only Mr Delf could have helped 


Economists’ Economist 


Economic Doctrines of Knut Wicksell 
By Cari G. Uhr. 
Califorma University Press. 


Cambridge Umuwversity Press. 
60s. 


|B pres the last twenty-five years or so, 
economists in the English-speaking 
countries have, belatedly, become acquainted 


London: 
371 pages 
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with the work of Wicksell and have learned 
to appreciate his place in the history of 
economics. When Wicksell died in 1926 at 
the age of 75, he was well known not only 
in his native Sweden and the other Scandi- 
navian countries, but also in central Europe 
and Italy where he had studied. In England 
and the United States, however, he was at 
best known to only a few, and then largely 
at second-hand since his works were only 
available in Swedish or German. A few 
years more had to elapse before his major 

eneral work, the “Lectures on Political 
Racne* and his best-known contribution 
to monetary theory, “ Interest and Prices,” 
appeared in English translations ; and one of 
his earliest and most important theoretical 
essays, “ Value, Capital and Rent,” was not 
translated until 1954. 

Now, however, Wicksell’s place is well 
established ; and Mr Uhr’s careful and pene- 
trating study of his many and varied contri- 
butions to economic theory, showing their 
antecedents and their subsequent elabora- 
tions, will serve to make it secure for a 
long time to come. Wicksell turned to 
economics relatively late in life and as a 
result of a deep interest, which never left 
him, in human betterment. First attracted 
to social questions by concern over the twin 
problems of drunkenness and poverty, he 
devoted himself to ardent advocacy of birth 
control, an activity that earned him much 
prejudice and accounted for his not receiv- 
ing his first academic appointment until he 
was close on fifty. But there was hardly 
any aspect of economic and social policy on 
which he did not express views, often con- 
sidered unconventional, but now seen to 
have been full of good sense. 

Yet, in spite of his never-failing interest 
in public affairs, Wicksell was essentially the 
economist’s economist ; and Mr Uhr’s book 
is also written for the specialist student of 
Dogmengeschichte. Wicksell has long been 
recognised as an eclectic rather than an 
innovator, capable of broad synthesis and 
lucid exposition, but not, in general, distin- 
guished by wholly original ideas. Mr Uhr’s 
work does not lead one to change this broad 
appraisal. It does, however, enable one to 
form a clearer view of the tremendous range 
of Wicksell’s theoretical activity and pro- 
vides, therefore, a more just appreciation of 
his role as a bridge-builder between the 
second generation of marginal utility 
theorists (of whom he was a contemporary) 
and modern thinkers with whom he has 
much more in common. His interest was 
all-embracing, and important reformulations 
by him can be found in the theories of value 
and capital, money and crises, and public 
finance. His statement of the marginal pro- 
ductivity principle in the theory of distribu- 
tion, his rediscovery of the relationship 
between the supply of consumer goods, 
capital goods, spending and saving (which 
had been obscured by the crude quantity 
theory of money), and his application of th 
marginal utility theory to problems of public 
finance, may be mentioned as examples of 
theoretical foundations upon which much 
modern work has been built. 
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Wealth in Britain 


The Structure of Property Ownership 
in Great Britain 


By E. Victor Morgan. 
Oxford University Press. 218 pages. 32s. 6d. 


eo engaging modesty and equally 
attractive clarity, Professor Morgan 
presents a statistical tour de force in this 
analysis of the wealth of the various sectors 
of the British economy in 1953 to 1955. 
He gives us the first detailed picture of the 
structure of ownership organised in the 
same way as the picture of income flows in 
the National Income Blue Books. For the 
most part, Professor Morgan has put to- 
gether existing information. This involves 
a variety of ingenious estimates to reconcile 
sources and to fill gaps, including a new 
estimate of personal assets based on estate 
duty statistics. In addition, the author has 
collected several new pieces of information 
by special inquiries: analyses of the assets 
of pension funds an® of parts of that un- 
documented but highly significant sector of 
the economy comprising charities, private 
educational establishments and _ religious 
organisations. It is sad to find among the 
bodies for which no information could be 
got the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, the Roman Catholic Church, 
most of the livery companies and the pen- 
sion funds of the banks. 

The book was written before the Rad- 
cliffe report appeared. The new information 
given there modifies some of Professor 
Morgan's estimates and confirms others. In 
particular, he seems to have underestimated 
the holdings of gilt-edged securities outside 
“the departments "—understandably, in 
view of the pre-Radcliffe secrecy on such 
matters. Among other things, the Radcliffe 
committee’s more comprehensive inquiry 
into pension fund assets shows much larger 
gilt-edged holdings than Professor Morgan’s 
estimates. 

The author cuts through the complexities 
of government accounts to provide a balance 
sheet for the central government. It reveals 
a figure of the central government's debt to 
the community—in the sense of an excess 
of financial liabilities over real and financial 
assets—of {£17,000 million (1955). This 
is a figure (although understated in the light 
of the Radcliffe report) which is not only 
more important but also much less alarm- 
ing than the meaningless statistic of {27,000 
million of “ National Debt” to be found, 
with minor variations, in the traditional 
official publications. 

There are necessarily several weak points 
in any such comprehensive analysis of 
national wealth. There is, for example, no 
way at present of estimating with any 
accuracy the assets of private companies, 
which account for 30 per cent of all company 
profits. Professor Morgan’s assumption of 
a pattern of assets and liabilities similar to 
that of public companies may be the only 
one to take, but it does not carry conviction. 

Professor Morgan is not rash enough to 
attempt a full analysis of the net external 
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position of the United Kingdom. The 
figures that he gives, which are confined 
to government assets and liabilities together 
with portfolio investments (at nominal 
values), show a net debtor position of over 
£2,000 million in 1955. But this is surely 
Offset, even at book values, by the overseas 
assets of British companies acquired by 
direct investment. If net overseas financial 
assets were valued at market prices, and 
fixed assets at replacement cost, there can 
be little doubt that Britain would appear as 
a substantial net creditor 

The valuation problem is. of course. 
crucial at almost every stage, and the soly 
tion chosen must depend on the object of 
the exercise. Professor Morgan sticks to 
nominal values for fixed interest obligations. 
market values for equities, and book values 
for fixed assets. For the valuation of fixed 
assets in public companies in 1955, the 
statistician may take his choice between a 
book value (depreciated) of just over £§,00¢ 
million, a replacement cost value on the 
“Redfern” system (which assumes that 
assets last as long as the Inland Revenue 
depreciation rules allow) of over £8.000 
million and an alternative estimate of re 
placement cost on the “ Barna” system 
based on fire insurancesvaluations) of over 
£12,000 million. Professor Morgan finds. 
oddly enough, that the market valuation of 
quoted company securities comes out at 
slightly less than even the book value of 
net assets. But that was in 1955 

Two important, and related, conclusions 
emerge. The first gives quantitative expres- 
sion to the Radcliffe committee’s emphasis 
on the immense importance of government 
obligations in the structure of private finan 
cial assets. Over half the total of the private 
sector's assets, on Professor Morgan’s calcu 
lations, consist of government obligations 
This leads to the interesting examination 
question: if the National Debt did not exist. 
would it be necessary to invent it? The 
second striking conclusion is the extent to 
which private wealth consists largely of 
paper ; real assets represent less than one- 
fifth of private net worth. The inverted 
pyramid of paper assets has its consequences 
for the liquidity of the private sector 


Church and China Clay 
St Austell: Church, Town, Parish 


By A. I Photography by Charles 


Woolf. 
H. E 


Rowse. 


Warne, St Austell. 94 pages. 2§s 
HIS book has been produced to cele- 
brate the seven-hundredth anniversary 

of the dedication of the parish church of 

St Austell in Cornwall and to contribute 

to its repair. If it had been confined to a 

study of the church itself—remarkable as a 

specimen of medieval west country archi- 

tecture and stone carving it would be a 

notable contribution) to the history of 

English parish churches. But Dr A. I 

Rowse, himself a native of St Austell, has 

extended his theme to cover the story of 

the town of St Austell and of the historic 
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parish, which includes inland the tradi- 
tionally named “ Higher Quarters,” the 
modern china clay country, with Carclaze, 
Trethurgy, Carthew and Hensbarrow 
Downs. It is a district which, more than 
any other in Cornwall after the Camborne- 
Redruth area, developed in consequence of 
the industrial revolution, and it is still a 
thriving centre of economic life. 

In medieval times, as Dr Rowse points 
out, St Austell was a small market town for 
the valleys of Bodmin, Gover and Pentewan, 
and the moors to the north of it were only 
sparsely inhabited. There was always some 
tin-streaming, and the huge open-pit tin- 
mine of Carclaze—now swallowed up by 
the china clay workings round it—became 
famous. But it was copper rather than tin 
that made the fortunes of St Austell in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
sspecially the rich Polgooth Mine, whose 
old engine-house covered with ivy like some 
Norman keep—it was abandoned in 1833— 
appears in one of the excellent photographs 
in the book. Other mines well-known in 
their day for either copper or tin were 
Bucklers Cuddra, Crinnis, East Crinnis. 
Pembroke and Wheal Eliza. But all yielded 
in the end to china clay, which has set its 
stamp on the “ Higher Quarters ” with its 
enormous white conical mounds and deep 
ravines filled with unnaturally blue water— 
one of the strangest landscapes to be found 
anywhere in Britain, forming a background 
to the splendid sweep of St Austell Bay. 

Dr Rowse relates the history of all this as it 
has developed round the old parish church 
of St Austell dedicated by the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1259. It is the record of a place, 
composed in the way local history should be 
written, with an intensity of knowledge such 
as only a lifetime of familiarity can give, 
but organised by a historian accustomed 
to working on a much larger canvas. 
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Ingenious Pamphleteer 
Man of Reason: The Life of Thomas 


By Alfred Owen Aldridge. 
Cresset Press. 348 pages. 25s. 


aie 


OM PAINE was in many ways an unlucky 
man. He was described by Theodore 
Roosevelt as “a dirty little atheist.” He 
was a zealous deist and a taller man than 
Roosevelt. Dirty?—in the sense that Dr 
Johnson was, and it is part of the injustice 
that history has done to him that one does 
refer to him, automatically, as Tom Paine. 
Jefferson’s contemporaries called him 
“Tom,” but he is known to history as Mr 
Jefferson. Woodrow Wilson’s contem- 
poraries called him “ Tommy,” but he is 
known to history as Woodrow Wilson. But 
for all the efforts of his defenders, Thomas 
Paine is known as Tom Paine and is still 
widely regarded as a slightly disreputable 
figure. 

In this excellent book Professor Aldridge 
has set out on a rescue operation. But it is 
not a mere effort in hagiography. For 
Paine has to be saved from uncritical 
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admirers like Moncure Conway as well as | 


from his numerous slanderers. Paine’s life 
was full of vicissitudes and najurally enough 
he developed something like persecution 
mania. He was twice dismissed from the 
English excise. He lost his job at the 
Continental Congress. His patent bridge 
remained a project. And his career as a 
member of the French Convention ended 
with imprisonment and the danger of death. 
His adopted country, the United States, did 
not treat him with any great cordiality and 
his private life was as full of misadventures 
as his public. Paine undoubtedly saw him- 
self as a great public servant betrayed and 
slandered. He was not self-critical and his 
vanity was the subject of a great deal of 
contemporary comment, some of it in- 
dulgent, some of it not. 

It is one of the many merits of this book 
that Professor Aldridge both makes us see 
that Paine had genuine grievances and yet 
does not exaggerate them. He was an 
incompetent ¢xciseman. He was guilty of 
scandalous indiscretion at the expense of the 
Continental Congress. He alienated a good 
many friends and patrons. And yet he did 
not suffer so much as he might have done. 
Gouverneur Morris was not a malignant 
enemy and James Monroe and Thomas 
Jefferson were loyal friends. Paine was an 
ingenious engineer, but, as Professor 
Aldridge suggests, his bridge was not such 
an innovation as he thought. Possibly he 
was not sufficiently rewarded for his services 
to the United States, but he died solvent, 
which is more than most pamphleteers do. 

For Paine was above all a pamphleteer. 
It is his only importance. The Americans 
would have declared independence without 
his prodding them, but he did prod them 
effectually. Washington would have won 
the Battle of Trenton without Paine’s 
assistance, but Paine did help. Despite 
Professor Aldridge’s ingenious argument, 
Paine was no match for Burke, but he 
scored many palpable hits and the “ Rights 
of Man” was for long one of the sacred 
texts of English and American radicalism 
as the “ Age of Reason ” was of English and 
American Free Thought. For all his 
grumbling and his brandy on which Wolf 
Tone commented so caustically, Paine was 
on the whole an admirable if second-rate 
figure and he has found an admirable 
biographer, even if Professor Aldridge does 
not make the Regency Crisis of 1788-89 
clear to his readers or even to himself—he 
seems to think that the Prince of Wales 
became Regent in 1789. a 
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Duddington. Faber. 256 pages. 25s 

An account of the industrial uses of fungi and 
bacteria: from bread, cheese and pick to 
penicillin and gibberellic acid. Its special virtue 
is a terse, clear style. “Gin,” the author notes, 
“ does not improve with storage as other spirits 
do. It is intended to be drunk soon after it is 
made, and that is the best thing to do with it.” 
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|) REVIEW Second edition 


| ‘industrial growth. 


A trenchant analysis of American foreign policy 
and a programme for the years ahead, revised 
and amplified in the light of recent events and 
the choices now before the nation and the world. 
*... Stimulating and informative and well worth 
its second appearance.’ CONTEMPORARY 
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' A SAMPLE SURVEY OF KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
-W.F. MAUNDER 


The existence of widespread poverty in Jamaica, 


combined with an almost complete lack of 
Statistical data on unemployment, one of the 
most basic aspects of its economic condition, led 
to an island-wide survey of unemployment, of 
which this book provides a detailed report. 405 net 
Yale University Press 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
RUSSIAN SOCIETY 
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CYRIL E. BLACK 

Experts in economics, education, history, 
literature, philosophy, political science, and 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS IN 
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OLARENCE BO. LONG 

‘The first of three volumes, this is a study of 
imdustrial wages in the U.S., analysing their 
jyower by means of a new index of consumer 
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THE HOE AND THE BOOK’ 


AN ITALIAN EXPERIMENT IN 

COMMUNITY PLANNING 

FREDRICK G. FRIEOMANH 

This is an account of the work done between 
1947 and 1957 by a voluntary association of 
Italian men and women, the Unione Nazionale 
per la Lotta contro |’Analfabetismo (Association 
for the Fight against Illiteracy), in the long- 
neglected areas of Southern Italy. 24s net 
Cornell University Press 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
EAST GERMAN ECONOMY 


WOLFGANG F. STOLPER 

With the assistance of KARL W. ROSKAMP 

The author analyses the postwar economic growth 
of East and West Germany in a study which is 
the first to use Western methodology and 
calculations in dealing with official East German 
data. He concludes that the Bonn regime is of 
more value to the West in the Cold War struggle 
than East Germany is to the Soviet bloc. 80s ner 


Harvard University Press 


ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS 
AND ECONOMETRICS 


A VOLUME IN HONOR OF HAROLD 
HOTELLING 

Edited by RALPH W. PFOUTS 

This volume includes essays on the 

mathematics of optimization, the theory of 
utility and demand, econometric methods, and 
economic dynamics. 60s net 
The University of Nerth Carolina Press 
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Paper covers 
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«+. BUT YOUR SOLUTION IS SIMPLE... 

The Bristol Siddeley 3,000 kW turbo-generator is a reliable power 
source which radically reduces peak-load charges 
outlay than any other installation. 
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for a /ower capital 


Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine engine 
which gives an exceptionally high output for its size, weight and 
cost, the Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator delivers 3,000 kW 
within 2 minutes of a cold start. The set, which starts and runs 
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cost you much less! 


sufomatically and entirely unmanned mall 
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can be housed ina 


building with light foundations. It also has a remar! 


‘level and is very easy to maintain, 


... 84ND THE MONEY YOU SAVE IS CONSIDERABLE 
The complete cost ofa typu al 3.000 kW Bristol Siddele V por ket 


power station (engine, alte 
£29 per kW 
power, If, for an annual peak-load requir 

ment of 200 hours, by using the Bristol Siddeley set you can save 
£10,000 in one year! And this is after 
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rnator, switch gear, building and found. 
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ition costs have been met. 


A Bristol Siddeley 15 mW turbo-generator is now being built, 
and this first set has been ordered by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for service in 1962, 


For further information, please write to: Gas Turbine Sales 
Manager, Power Division, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, 
PO Box 17, Coventry, England 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


Long Pull for the Pound 


HE speculative attack on sterling which followed the 
revaluation of the mark a fortnight ago was as fierce 
as anything that has ever been experienced in the foreign 
exchange market. This week it has abated ;! the foreign 
exchanges as a whole have become very much quieter, and 
the sterling rate against the dollar has been maintained at just 
under parity without support from the Bank of England, 
except briefly on Thursday morning when some cperators put 
a bad interpretation on the South African news. {t is possible 
that the relief is no more than momentary ; byt the great 
thing is that speculative activity has been pre’ented from 
snowballing. This in itself represents a technical triumph 
for the Bank of England, whose aggressive tactics of 
exchange management should be an object lesson in currency 
defence. In the classical manner expounded by Bagehot, 
the Bank met the market's rush for liquidity by giving 
it a douse. It not only met demands for dollars by taking 
in all sterling on offer at a rate well above the formal 
minimum ; it also proceeded to throw additional dollars from 
its reserves on to the market, and actually forced the sterling 
rate up, to the acute discomfort of operators who were selling 
sterling short on the assumption that the rate would go down. 
As a note on page 1097 reports, the Bank of England is con- 
tinuing to make life uncomfortable for bears of sterling, and 
a few of them are beginning to coyer. 


The exchange markets were also soothed this week by the 
statement put out by the governors of the leading European 
central banks after their monthly meeting at the Bank for 
International Settlements. A statement from the BIS is 
something of an event. This haven for central bankers (where, 
it ig reputed, no Treasury official has set foot, and certainly 
no public relations officer) normally gets through its monthly 
weekend meeting without the public being aware that the 
governors have met at all. But last Monday representatives 
of the central banks of Belgium, Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland said this to 
the world: 

The governors are satisfied that the rumours which circulated 
last week in the market about possible further currency adjust- 
ment have no foundation and they wish it to be known that the 
central banks concerned are co-operating closely in the exchange 
markets, 

One can picture quiet satisfaction among the central bankers 
over the elliptical second half of that statement. It is certainly 
to be hoped that central banking co-operation will now be 
closer than it has been in the very recent past. For all the 
club-like cordiality of Basle, the formal gatherings at the 


International Monetary Fund and the numerous committee 
contacts, when it has come to the point of action the much 
vaunted international financial co-operation and understanding 
has hitherto been little in evidence. 


N October there was a near-disastrous difference between 
I the United States and Britain over tactics in the London 
gold market. Now Herr Blessing has in effect admitted that 
until quite recently he regarded a devaluation of the dollar 
as on the cards, Contacts between London and Washington 
are much better with the new Administration ; but this 
exchange move by Germany, which was bound to have, and 
was intended to have, wide international effects, was apparently 
as big a surprise to other central banks and governments as 
it was to the world at large. The German authorities were 
rightfully careful to avoid any leakage of their intent ; but 
is it really not possible for high level consultation to take 
place within a small circle of European countries and the 
United States ? If that had been done, the central bankers’ 
reassurance could have been given immediately, instead of 
having to wait for nine days. 

This week’s lull does not mean that the exchange markets 
are back to normal, The shock provided by the revaluations 
of the mark and guilder is still reverberating. The confidence 
that returned to European finances after the moves to con- 
vertibility at the end of 1958 has been shaken. The growing 
habit of leaving the forward exchange risk’ uncovered, and 
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of borrowing in one currency and lending in another according 
to the dictates of comparative interest rates, has received a 
rude check: one of Europe’s cheapest sources of borrowing 
has been Holland, and operators who have contracted to repay 
short-term loans in guilders will now have to acquire them 
at a higher rate. Until bankers and businessmen again feel 
sure that currencies are likely to remain in the same relation 
to each other, they are unlikely to open commitments in other 
currencies, except indeed on speculative grounds, and some 
recent steps which were helping towards better integration 
of western capital markets are likely to be partly retraced 


eS the monetary authorities of the leading countries make 
it manifestly clear, not indeed by statements but by acting 
effectively to correct surpluses and deficits in\their balances of 
payments, that the mark-guilder revaluations were isolated 
and exceptional, then confidence in the exchanges will return 
fairly soon, and large volumes of liquid funds should flow out 
from Germany to countries that need them more. If they do 
not undertake corrective action, and the prospect of more re- 
valuations and possible devaluations hangs over the markets, 
then the essay in fixed-rate convertibility will have failed 
Rather than cower under the massive speculative positions that 
would be built up, forcing more official spokesmen first to 
wear they have no intention of changing the rate and then to 
change it, it would indeed be preferable to let market rates 
fluctuate more freely all the time. This is the practical alterna- 
ive that now faces central bankers and governments: they 
nust either take the necessary domestic measures to put an 
end to exchange rate uncertainty, or go the whole hog to float- 
ing rates. Thursday's announcement of no change in the Ger- 
nan Bank rate was a disappointment. 

Ihe resistance of central bankers and commercial bankers 
like to the idea of floating rates is very strong, and their 
practical reasons are not to be lightly dismissed. So there 
seems little doubt that a big effort will be made to preserve 
the fixed rate system. The tactics of the Bank of England 
last week were not those of a central bank that is planning 
to allow the rate to go lower. Yet sterling is bound to remain 
the focus of attention in coming months. How vulnerable 
is it ? 

A short tour through leading banking and business centres 
on the Continent throws up some depressing views about 
sterling. But these relate primarily to Britain’s long-run 
economic performance. Even the Zurich banker who says 
straightforwardly, ‘ Sterling ? Very bad. A pity,” goes on 
to explain that he has no thought of early devaluation. It 
seems to be reasonably well understood that, despite the very 
large inflow of short term funds in 1960, the British authorities 
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should have no difficulty in shoring up the short term position. 
The initial outflows of funds may now be very large—last 
weck’s may have been as high as {£70-£80 million—but this 
is not the crucial point ; the crises of 1956 and 1957 showed 
that outflows could reach panic proportions even at umes 
when recorded overseas balances in London were already near 
their working minimum. Ondinary commercial credit offers 
scope for very large speculative movements through “ leads 
and lags’ in timing of payments. The crux is whether the 
London authorities are able and willing to mobilise sufficient 
reserves to stifle speculation at an early stage. 

At the end of 1960, balances of non-sterling countries were 
£1,276 million (without the temporary deposit by Ford of 
Detroit) This total was nearly £600 million larger than at 
mid-1957, but balances of overseas sterling countries were 
£339 million smaller. At the same time, the gold reserves 
were over {300 million larger ; and, most important, Britain’s 
credit facility at the International Monetary Fund now, pro- 
vides a maximum of £875 million or nearly $2} billion, two 
and a half times as much as in 19§7 when it was already 
ilerted in the form of a stand-by credit. Some continenta! 
circles express alarm at the idea of their currencies being 
used for a large United Kingdom drawing, and question the 
possibility of a combined drawing by Britain and the United 
States. But in fact there could be few more attractive ways of 
holding reserves than lending to the International Monetary 
Fund at interest and with an exchange guarantee ; if arrang: 
ments have not already been made for the Fund to increase 
its stock of marks, lire and the rest by such Article VII 
borrowings, action at top level should be taken right away 


IRM tactics by the London authorities in the exchange 
| markets together with a bold use of IMF should be able 
tx handle any speculative rumblings 


There is no reason, 
therefore, why events in the exchange markets should dictate 
any course other than that demanded by Britain’s long-run 
economic interests. If people here persist in talking about 
devaluation, people overseas who hold sterling are likely to 
take what they think js a straight up. Bur the people who 
lead opinion in the exchange markets are by uo means obsessed 
with fears of a sterling devaluation a1 the moment; they 
recognise that, apart from its awesome psvchological effects, 
a new devaluation would create as many probiems as it would 
solve. Their present concern, like that of the British Govern- 
ment, is rather with the long-term trend of the current balance 
of commercial trade and payments, and with the competitive- 
ness of British industry. 

The continental picture of a fusty John Bull with his trading 
habits rooted in a vanishing imperial past has some element 
of bitter truth, which our export figures over recent years 
have not helped to refute. It is at least something on the 
other side that the figures for the first two months of this 
year, as is noted on page 1097, are better- even though better 
in a negative kind of way. And the trade balance in the last 
two years has \been adversely affected by the lifting of import 
restrictions, which has itself played an important positive long- 
term role in opening Britain to the compet:non of the world 
market. More needs to be done in this dire 


ction, in ways 
outlined on page 1042 


The defence of sterling and the fight 
for economic growth in Britain are one and the same battle, 
ind not, as some would assert, incompatible aims 
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Quo Vadis, Volvo? 


NE finds it difficult to apply the usual criteria that 
() economists apply to the motor business to Volvo, the 

leading Swedish motor group. For one thing. it may 
seem odd that any country, even a rich one, with a population 
of only seven million should be capable of developing any 
domestic motor industry at all ; but the three Swedish motor 
manufacturers, SAAB, Scania-Vabis and Volvo, in fact made 
130,000 units in 1960, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
previous year. Of this output, 67,000 units were exported, an 
increase of 16 per cent. Of the 174,000 new vehicles (tractors 
excepted) registered in Sweden last year, 61,000 were of 
domestic manufacture, and 48,000 were Volvos. And if by 
happenstance such a business should come into being one 
might have expected a time when the management was caught 
in the deadly dilemma of rising costs and the need for heavy 
investment in cost-cutting equipment, which could only be 
resolved by access to a market large enough to absorb the 
exponential leap in output obtained by mass production facili- 
ties. On the face of it, making motors in a small country with 
the highest wage scales in Europe and the lowest tariff on 
foreign made cars sounds a formidable undertaking indeed. 
But Volvo does exist (along with the other two) and is forging 
ahead—as yet untouched by the reverse trade winds that are 
currently depressing the motor business in other countries. 
Up to the end of September Volvo’s 1960 sales were more 
than 10 per cent ahead of record-breaking 1959 ; this com- 
pares with a rise of 6 per cent in total registrations of new cars 
in Sweden. 

Obviously there is a reason, or series of reasons, why the 
company has grown by nearly $00 per cent, in terms of sales 
and output, during the last decade. With sales of $277 million 
in 1959 Volvo was ranked as No. 82 on Fortune’s ranking list 
of the biggest non-American manufacturing companies, one 
notch ahead of Rolls-Royce and trailing Lucas. In 32 years 
Volvo has grown into the largest domestic manufacturer in 
Sweden, again in terms of sales. Its place among European 
motor manufacturers is more modest ; on the basis of its 1959 
performance—71,700 cars and 16,300 commercial vehicles— 
it ranked tenth, after Peugeot. 

In a wide open market where every manufacturer, east and 
west of the Iron Curtain, has been free to try his luck, Volvo 
has seen foreigners come and go, and steadily increased its 
share of the registrations. In 1955 it had 25,000 car registra- 
tions, or 19.8 per cent of the total, in addition to 4§ per cent 


The standard PV 544 Volvo from Sweden 


ine new P 1800 voivo assempied in Scouane 


of the new lorries sold. By January 1st this year, the com- 
pany’s share of the domestic car market had increased to 25 
per cent, and its share of the heavy lorry market to §3 per cent. 

During 1960 Volvo sold 80,000 cars ; this year it hopes to 
sell 85,000. Its scheduled 1961 output of commercial 
vehicles, some 16,000 units, is already sold, 45 per cent for 
export. By 1962, when a current investment programme 
totalling Kr.300 million ({20.§ million) begins to bear fruit, 
a new assembly plant with a capacity of 150,000 cars (200,000 
units on double shift) will be available. Since that new 
capacity is in excess of the present and forecast domestic 
requirements, the Volvo management will have to hustle for 
new export markets ; considering its product, that is perhaps 
not such a forbidding undertaking as it may appear in the face 


of the gloomy situation confronting nearly all major motor 
manufacturers. 


=o piéce de resistance of Volvo's car output still remains 
the PV 544, a car that to everyone’s surprise bas been 
kept in production since 1944, albeit with numerous: modifi- 
cations. This car (a locally marketed product virtually un- 
known in England) reflects the problems and challenges 
confronting a motor manufacturer poised on a slim home 
market. The design of the body shell will no doubt raise an 
approving nod from a stamping foreman but hardly from any- 
one else. A lot of engineering thought has been poured into 
the body panels and into squeezing the utmost out of the body 
dies. But although the less than graceful lines produce a 
delicate shudder among Latin stylists, the stress diagram 
reflected in the curves is no laughing matter ; you can roll a 
Volvo and walk out of it. 

Under this unassuming exterior dwells a machine of 
enduring virtues. The engine, gear box, rear end, steering, 
brakes and suspension leave little to be desired, from the point 
of view of design, suitable materials, and care in manufacture ; 
and since the cars sold to Swedish owners are pre-destined 
for lack of garage space to spend their entire life in the open, 
the body is given an exceptional degree of protection against 
corrosion. This car is well adapted to Swedish conditions of 
motoring ; from the beginning it was made tough to stand up 
to the miserable gravel roads then prevailing ; the body closes 
ught to keep out wintry draughts, with a heater able to keep 
the driver and passengers comfortable in sub-zero weather. 

With these workaday virtues the Volvo had to compete with 
the stylish and better-looking products that other manufac- 
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turers have paraded before Swedish car buyers during the 
past ten years. The growth of Volvo registrations was slow 
from 12 per cent of the total in 1950, they reached 19.8 in 
1955 and 23.1 per cent in 1959. With a modest volume of 
output to write off its body dies, style changes were out of the 
question for Volvo ; the management could only hew to the 
line of technical quality. Not a single curve in the body shell 
was modified, but the engine was improved by raising the 
output of basic design from 42 to 60 hp ; the mechanical com- 
ponents, the gear box, rear end, and the electrical system 
underwent gradual improvements in design and material 
specifications. Some mimor cosmetic touches were also added 
to the product 

Somewhere along this line, by making a virtue of necessity, 
came a change in basic concept. Volvo, as the management 
came to see it, was the final analysis in the business not of mak 
ing and selling automotive hardware but of private transport 
‘rom that concept emanated a chain of initiatives that in total 
has placed a Volvo owner in a unique position among Swedish 
motorists. The service organization at his disposal has been 
greatly improved ; parts and labour are debited according to a 
list of standard prices strictly maintained by all dealers. The 
-ar is brought in at intervals for a tharough check on a test 
line at reasonable cost. But the most radical departure from 
onvenuion, which brought about lengthy liugation ultimately 
oncluded in the company’s favour, was the introduction of 
Volvo's five year guarantee covering damages owing to road 
wcident: By this builtan comprehensive insurance, a 
Swedish Volvo owner (provided he were accident-prone 
‘nough) could save up to Kr. 2,010 in premiums in five vears 
mt per cent of the initial cost of the car 


\Y/ Hitt sales at home improved by the “ Volvo Guarantee ” 
A/ : . , 
and a growing business in the United States, where Volvo 


' 


19§9 Placed 18,000 units, or about 2§ per cent of its car 
output, the management found more room for manoeuvre. A 
new four-door sedan called the P122S abroad and the Amazon 
in Sweden, with a modern body shell of “ sober elegance,” to 
ise the salesman’s parlance, was introduced , this is the model 
now in Britan. The rather surprising success in America 
brought about an amusing shift in policy. For years Volvo 
management had been opposed to racing as a somewhat im 
moral adjunct to the serious business of motor manufacture. In 
America, however, the car began to gain successes in ralhes and 
road races and, pressed by enthusiastic dealers, the puritans 
at home undertook to develop an 8§ hp version of the standard 
1.§81 cc engine. With this engine Volvo.soom found itself 
engaged in successful racing, both in America and clsewhere 
An outwardly undistinguished car made to slosh about on nasty 
roads in the worst of weather, a prosaic private transport 
vehicle, proved a fast, durable and reliable road racer But 
as the management is anxiops to point out, they are still only 
doing it for the good of the business. The technical people 
still sneer at racing as childish play . “ Our routine tests,” they 
say, “ are much more strenuous than any road race.” 

Another .consequence of Volvo's recent concern with 
standard car racing—-for the good of the business—is the 
development of a flashy Italianate sports car, the P 1800, with 
exciting specifications. It is provided with a new four-cylinder 
100 hp engine delivering 56 hp (SAE) per litre Ihe annual 
production of the P 1800 is scheduled to 10,000 units, but 


owing to the lack of plant space at the home works this model 
is being assembled by Jensen Motors in Scotland, with the 
body shell by Pressed Steel and mechanical components 
supplied by the Volvo home works 

However, the successes recently recorded in road racing 
by the standard product dwindle in comparison with the very 
high productivity achieved in the Volvo group. It has been 
attained by special-purpose, machine tools acquired without 
prejudice from any source provided the tool does what is 
expected of it. But with due respect to Volvo's production 
hardware, it is the human productivity that tips the scale 
Volvo is a place where a man is expected to work, from the 
time he clocks in to when he clocks out. In every plant the 
work is permeated with method and time measurement which 
this company was the first to introduce to Sweden and has 
developed further than anyone else. 


V OL VO, like any motor maker, buys a large proportion of the 
value of its car in components from outside: for 1959/60 
the proportion was 7§ per cent, expressed in labour and 
material. So its efhiciency depends to a considerable extent 
on its supplers and its skill in buying. Being one of Volvo's 
700 or so suppliers does not buy a ticket o la dolce vita ; it is 
a painful, humiliating, shocking, disciplinary but, in the end, 
no doubt healthy experience. It is surprising that in times of 
brimful employment and booming business any manufacturer 
is found willing to pull on such a hairshirt. Volvo ruthlessly 
tests his components, demanding better characteristics or 
changes in design, and when technically satisfied offers him 
1 price that offers little margin ; deliveries have to be made to a 
rigid schedule, and each item will be inspected, sometimes also 
tested, and the rejections thrown back at him. And the con 
tract is subject to cancellation on short order. All the time 
Scandinavian suppliers have it drummed into them that if they 
cannot meet the prices of larger-scale American, British and 
German competitors the ordets will go abroad. A great 
many do.. the foreign content by value of a Volvo car varies 
between 30 and 40 per cent 

This buying power is having an effect on Volvo's suppliers 
somewhat analogous to that Marks and Spencer's has had on 
many British clothing firms. When Volvo insists on cutting 
the price it knows that it can be done. Formerly, the technical 
director himself went to the factory floor of a supplier and 
showed him how it could be done. Now, the supplier willing, 
Volvo will send a production team to his plant to turn the trick. 
So the suppliers stay on. Some even grow rich ; not from 
fat margins on Volvo's business, but because the discipline 
in production essential to satisfy Volvo affects the rest of 
their operations. Moreover, the base load of business from 
Volvo may enable a supplier to acquire facilities he could not 
otherwise afford 

In dealing with ts supphers\ Volvo does not differ much 
from big motor manufacturers throughout the world, who are 
all exacting and price-shaving customers. But being a big 
fish in, a small pond, and being prepared to do. its shopping 
internationally, Volvo has made an impact on domestic 
Swedish industries accustomed to “ quality "’ (alias high-cost 
manufacture of considerable importance. That Swedish 
engineering, in spite of its high wages and heavy tax load, is 
still well able to compete abroad is in no small degree duc 


to Volvo's insistent singeing of the far cats in the economy 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Costs of Separation 


D* VERWOFRD'S decision to lead South 
Africa out of the Commonwealth can 
not fail to have widespread repercussions 
on the many and varied cconomic links 
which have developed over the years 
between Britain, the rest of the Common 
wealth and the prospective republic of 
South Africa. It is too early to be certain 
about the effects which the severing of the 
Commonwealth bond will have on Seuth 
\frica’, trade with Britain, on the supply 
of capital for developing the Union's re 
sources, and on the sale of South African 
gold in London. It would be unrealistic 
to suppose, given the circumstances of 
Dr Verwoerd’s withdrawal, that the close 
and mutually profitable business relations 
between them can remain undisturbed, or 
that the Union's future pace of develop 
ment wall not suffer a severe set-back 

Large amounts of overseas capital were 
withdrawn in the months following the 
Sharpeville episode, and this threw the 
country on its own resources when it had 
yet to be shown that South Africa could 
go it alone ” as Nationalist Party speakers 
had claimed. The capital, withdrawal has 
reduced foreign reserves by £70 million 
ver the year, leaving the Union's balance 
of payments exposed to any widening of the 
trade deficit. The deficit had shown recent 
igns of improvement, but it must now be 
expected to deteriorate again. The “ spark 
ling” state of the Union's cconomy, to 
which Dr Donges referred in his Budget 
speech on Wednesday afternoon, will cer- 
tainly be put to the test 

A renewed capital outflow from South 
Africa seems certain, but the future of Bri 
tain’s reciprocal trade and tariff preferences 
is less clear. One view, hotly debated dur- 
ing the referendum on becoming a republic, 
is that the Ottawa preferences amount to 
bilateral agreements between South Africa 
and each of the other signatories individu 


these “ non-contractual ” mems, for which 
South Africa gives no quid pro que, could 
be more immediately attected. The future 
of the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 1s 
also uncertain. South Africa enjoys a tant 
margin of §s. 4d. per cwt. and a guaranteed 
market for 158,000 tons this vear (about a 
sixth of total output) at £45 9 ton against a 
current free price below {27 a ton, 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
19S) 
é mill 
imports f.0.t 467 
Exports fob 281 


Trade balance 186 


Net gold output 150 
Investment imcome 43 
Uther services ete 23 
Balance on current 

account 


Private apital (net) 
Official and bank ¢ 
capital (net) 


Changes in gold and 

foreign exchange 

reserves py 0 40 

Phe value of tarfl preferences has been 
teadiJy whittled away by rising prices since 
the war which have reduced the significance 
of specthe redates of duty, But they are 
ull decisively important for certain exports 
from South Africa to Britain, imncluding 
canned frutt, sugar, citrus fruits and wine 
Commercial interest and perhaps the Irish 
precedent suggest that Britain may maintain 
the preferences, both guaranteed and in 
formal, that South Africa now enjoys in the 
British market, In the longer run, however, 
this security mght not endure. Important 
South African products——wine and fruit for 
example—compete with Australian exports 
to the British market and it would be at 
least human if after a time Australian 
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growers, or the Australian Government, 
were to press for their cancellation on the 
grounds that a non-Commonwealth com- 
petitor should not remain eligible for them 
There could also be complications with 


(satt and in any common market negotia 
thon 


Financial Links with 
London 


ry He: impact on South Africa’s financial 
] arrangements in London is also uncer- 
tain. Withdrawal from the Commonwealth, 
Dr Voerwoerd has been quick to confirm, 
does not mean withdrawal from the sterling 
area, which has also retained Ireland and 
Burma, as well as Jordan, Iceland and 
Libya. There is no reason why anyone 
should break the sterling link, since mem- 
bership imposes no hard obligation and 
yields tangible benefits. The main benefit 
is that the Bank of England allows the free 
transfer of funds from Britain to any other 
sterling country, without requiring recipro- 
cal treatment for funds coming into Britain. 
This freedom from United Kingdom ex- 
change control does not itself, however, 
open the door to public issues on the Lon- 
don market, since these also have to get into 
the new issue queue, which for issues by 
public authorities is a major obstacle, In 
considering Overseas issues it is a fair pre 
sumption that the Bank of England would 
favour a Commonwealth borrower over a 
non-Commonwealth one 

One question that is still puzzling the 
experts is that of trustee status. It seems 
that any new issue by South Africa would 
not qualify under existing Trustee Acts 
once South Africa has left the Common- 
wealth, and under the bill now going 
through parliament such issues would quite 
clearly be excluded. The big question mark 
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IMPACT ON THE STOCK MARKET 
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ally, remaining in force as long as cach sig- 
natory adheres to them, so that Common- ipece®,. Sherpenito Low seing Reswery Lowpeinn §Geing =| Gann 
wealth membership is not decisive. In * 1960 1960 1, a i ‘sei Net 
any case, British industry would want to 5° 
retain them and the edge they give against 
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suggested that voters in the sensitive fruit 
and wine growing arcas of the Western 5. Geduid 
Cape and the citrus orchards of the Trans- » Melding 
vaal were convinced that Commonw¢alth 
membership and preferences were unre- 
lated 
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mally agrees to admit many other Common- Yield 
wealth products free of duty; the future of 
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is over the status of existing South African 
trustee stocks. There is no clear precedent 
since neither Ireland nor Burma had any 
trustee stocks in London when they left 
the Commonwealth. The best guess at the 
moment seems to be that trustees will not 
be able to make new purchases of former 
South African trustee stocks, but will not 
be forced to get rid of their existing 
holdings. 

London is the market for the major part 
of South Africa’s gold output. In the early 
postwar years, South Africa agreed to sell 
the Bank of England a minimum of {50 
million a year. But after the reopening of 
the London gold market in 1954 and the 
disappearance of premiums in overseas 
markets the need for this special arrange- 
ment disappeared. The Reserve Bank of 
South Africa has at times come under 
political pressure to sell more of its gold 
directly, and at one time it offered a signifi- 
cant discount to buyers taking delivery in 
South Africa. But this discount has now 
been reduced, and the London/ market now 
takes perhaps 90 per cent of South Africa’s 
gold output. It has become evident that 
London is the only market capable of 
absorbing the volume South Africa has to 


A 


The other major financial link is in com- 
mercial banking and insurance. London 
institutions are still prominent in South 
African finance. Barclays DCO and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa are the two 
largest commercial banks ; United King- 
dom insurance companies have a substantial 

th African business and a number of 

purchase finance houses have estab 

1 subsidiaries in the: Union. There 1s 

reason why their business should be 
disturbed immediately ; but if the present 
trend of events they will surely 
become still less anxious to expand their 
South African 


continuc¢ 


commitment 


lccentuating the Negative 


African securities 


"ene market in South 
whether in Government bonds, indus- 
trial equities or gold shares, is back on its 


heels. Jobbers immediately slashed prices 
but this did not discourage sellers in London 
ind Johannesburg and Kaffirs fell in the 
first hour of dealings on Thursday as much 
as 10 per cent. The market had cracked 
badly before, as after Sharpeville, but never 
so dramatically as this. The market became 
steadier after the initial fall but by the close 
on Thursday, South Africa 3} per cent loan 
1965-67 was 1} points down at 75, FS 
Geduld 1os. down at 10§s. and SA 
Breweries 2s. 6d.-down at 2$s. 6d. 

After President Kennedy’s firm no-change 
statement about the dollar price of gold, 
Kaftirs became so depressed and yields so 
high that they had in recent days been 
moving up on the hope that South Africa 
would remain in the Commonwealth. Now 
London’s selling seems likely to be accen- 
tuated. South Africa's difficulties in raising 
new capital on the London exchanges and 
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Continental bourses will be increased—they 
were acute enough even with South Africa 
still in the Commonwealth, as the failures 
of the Consolidated Goldfields and Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries issues had demons- 
trated. Now it must be wondered whether 
any finance house or company in South 
Africa could bring itself to pay the high 
rate necessary to attract foreign capital—or 
whether, indeed, there is any rate at which 
money would be subscribed for new issues. 
The mines and industries of South Africa 
will depend more than ever on _ self- 
generated finance. The OFS goldfields 
are firmly established but a lot of money 
is still needed to complete the develop- 
ment of Western Deep Levels, to expand 
production at the OFS mines, and to trans- 
form current prospecting into actual gold 
production. It might be that the finance 
houses will be forced to slow down the pace 
of further development, though they will be 
reluctant to do so, for gold remains South 
Africa’s biggest earner of foreign exchange. 
But the higher the cost of money becomes, 
the smaller is the range of commercially 
justifiable developments. Everything will 
depend on how deep and how permanent 
the setback in prices proves to be. Yields 
on gold shares will remain high. This is a 
prosperous industry and if the yields do 
tempt some people outside South Africa to 
take a gamble, it will be an even riskicr 
one than before 


DR BEECHING 


Across the Railway Bridge 


a2 bridge the gap at the top between 
private and public industry in Britain 
decisions by two men have long been needed 
but have unul now been lacking. Some 
minister had to be prepared to match the 
salaries paid to top management in large- 
scale private industry ; and some outstand- 
ing private industrialist had to be prepared 
to lead an existence more exposed to pub- 
licity and public criticism than anyone in 
private industry ever has to. Mr Marples 
perhaps needed some political courage to 
pay {24.000 a year out of the public’s 
pocket. But Dr Beeching’s decision to 
accept the chairmanship of what will be- 
come the British Railways Board was a con- 
siderably more demanding one. The chair- 
man of any nationalised industry lives in a 
glasshouse ; and the trick that the chairman 
of this particular one is being asked to per- 
form ander public scrutiny—in his own 
words, ‘to make the railways pay in five 
years—could be inherently impossible. No 
outside businessman has had a better 
chance than Dr Beeching to appreciate this 
challenge: even with railway finances 
rigged more in the British Railways Board’s 
favour than they‘ever were for the Trans- 
port Commission the task may be Augean. 

Dr Beeching is a genial person with a 
powerful clarity of mind: he is a scientist 
experienced in large-scale management in 
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a highly capitalised industry where ldbour is 
ordinarily highly paid but not numerous 
enough to constitute a very large element in 
total costs. He is taking over responsibility 
for the expenditure of no less vast amounts 
of capital—but in an industry where though 
labour is lower paid there is so much of it 
as to constitute a huge element in costs. On 
the top board of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, he has shared responsibility to share- 
holders with a :mall group of managers of 
similar calibre and standing. As chairman 
of the new Railways Board he will be 
answerable in some undefined degree to 
politicians and civil servants. His precise 
sphere of responsibility and relationship 
with the Minister of Transport have still to 
be defined by legislation ; the recent white 
paper on reorganising the railways seemed 
to imply rather more power for the minister 
to influence day-to-day management than 
he has formally possessed so far. But Dr 
Beeching is unlikely to have accepted the 
appointment without clear understandings 
on this question. 


The Price of Public 
Service 


D* BEECHING’S remuneration has been 
set to match what he is receiving from 
ICI, frozen over a five-year period and thus 
forfeiting the advancement that he would 
presumably otherwise have gained. At the 
end of these five years he has the right to 
re-enter IC]; presumably arrangements 
will have been made to dovetail super- 
annuation and other pension rights which 
at such a level of salary may be of very 
considerable importance to any individual 
and incidentally may make arguments 
about any individual's net income after tax 
in the House of Commons irrelevant as well 
as impolite). This rate for the man may 
certainly raise interesting questions about 
the remuneration of men of comparable 
distinction, but from spheres other than 
business, who have accepted appointments 
to the nationalised boards at rates for 
the job. It will certainly pose questions 
about rates for the other men whom the 
minister may wish to appoint to the new 
Railways Board ; and it may open welcome 
chances of advancement for senior manage- 
ment within the public industries, who 
command generally lower salaries than their 
opposite numbers in private business. 

The terms of the appointment do empha- 
sise, however, a continuing difficulty in 
matching what private industry can offer. 
No chairman of a nationalised industry has 
ever been appointed for longer than five 
years, or perhaps ever could be, considering 
these industries’ involvement in politics. Yet 
few highly paid executives, even under fifty, 
could afford to give up such a job, as Dr 
Beeching has in private industry without 
either a significantly longer contract than 
this ; the tacit assurance of staying until 
retirement that is the ordinary perquisite of 
being appointed to the board of any British 
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private business; or some such right of 
re-entry such as ICI has agreed. The 
chance of bringing into public industries 
men of the right calibre and the requisite 
experience, therefore, may still depend 
significantly upon the goodwill of the 
private business from which they are 
selected. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Back in Balance? 


k's eagerly awaited returns of British 
trade shipments in February show a 
further small improvement. It is not a 
dramatic one, but it seems to confirm that 
the more favourable movements which were 
to be expected after last year’s heavy stock- 
building and after the measures of domestic 
restraint are now taking place, even if slowly 
and undramatically. The actual figures in 
February are always deflated by the short 
month, and both exports and imports were 
below their high levels in January. After 
the Board of Trade’s seasonal adjustment, 
the export figure at £307 million was still 
£11 million below its near-peak in January, 
but imports were down by £15 million. In 
the two months together, exports averaged 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
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Seasonally adjusted, £ month million per 
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£312 million, rather more than a year before 
and well above the levels later in 1960. Im- 
ports had at last stopped rising ; at £390 
million the average for the first two months 
was the same as that for the last quarter of 
1960. After crediting re-exports, the trade 
gap as inflated by the valuation of exports 
fob and imports cif was £68 million in 
January and £65 million in February. These 
are the smallest figures since the first quarter 
of 1960. They probably denote only a small 
merchandise trade deficit when both sides 
of the account are valued fob, and possibly 
a small current surplus after crediting in- 
visibles. This is still inadequate to provide 
for capital commitments; but it seems 
better than some commentators were 
suggesting ¢arflier in the year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Counter-Attack 


Lo massive pressure on sterling follow- 
ing the revaluation of the mark and 
guilder has left in its train a large volume 
of uncovered positions against sterling, 
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which when covered should bring back to 
the Exchange Equalisation Account a fair 
proportion of the gold and dollars lost in 
defending the pound last week. This 
speculative attack started with a rush into 
currencies that might be upvalued follow- 
ing the precedent set by western Germany. 
The main buying was of Swiss francs, and it 
is estimated in London that the National 
Bank, of Switzerland had to buy $150 mil- 
lion in complying with its undertaking to 
sell Swiss francs against dollars in unlimited 
amounts at 4.314 Swiss francs to the dollar. 
A large part of the dollars offered to the 
National Bank had been obtained by con- 
version from sterling. In the middle of the 
week this movement into the strong Conti- 
nental currencies gained further impetus 
from rumours of sterling devaluation, which 
were convincingly denied but added to the 
tension. Operators in the London foreign 
exchange market estimate that last week's 
turnover was the heaviest since the days of 
speculative frenzy in the early 1920s. 


The pressure on sterling caused the 
dollar rate to fall to $2.79}, and at this 
figure the Bank of England took everything 
that was being flung at it by the market. 
The Bank of England then launched a 
powerful counter attack by offering dollars 
until the spot rate rose to $2.79§. The spot 
rate has been held around this level during 
the past week without any further interven- 
tion on the part of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account. 

The large speculative position that was 
built up last week when German and other 
Continental banks and merchants were 
leaving sterling commitments uncovered 
and making heavy forward sales of sterling 
remains open for the most part. The 
covering of these positions should in due 
course bring support both to the forward 
and spot rates. There has already been 
some narrowing of forward rates. The three 
months’ premium on US dollars has fallen 
from 14 cents at the beginning of this week 
to 14 cents, and there has also been some 
narrowing in the larger premiums on 
Continental currencies, as the table on 
page 1133 shows. But they remain un- 
usually high. The speculative position in 
sterling is reflected in rates ranging to very 
nearly 10 per cent paid on day to day swap 
operations against French francs. 


The mark remains a strong currency 
despite assurances that there will be no 
further revaluation. In Frankfurt the 
dollar has throughout the week been at its 
support point. The Bundesbank added the 
equivalent of £43 million to its stock of 
gold and foreign exchange during the weck 
to Tuesday, March 7th, which took in two 
working days after the revaluation, and 
must have made further gains since then. 
There are reports from Germany of pos- 
sible legal action against the Bundesbank 
by the commercial banks on the grounds 
that these were prevented from dealing in 
foreign exchange for their clients on the 
Saturday when the revaluation news 
became known and are themselves liable 
for damages. 


COAL PRICES 


How Much Consultation ? 


W HEN coal prices were raised last 
autumn, the National Coal Board 
gave its Industrial Consumers’ Council and 
the industrial trade associations that it has 
sometimes in the past consulted separately 
in advance twelve days’ notice. The council 
at the time put in their objections to the 
Minister of Power (who had already been 
consulted) ; he refused to interfere, and the 
prices went up on schedule. This weck the 
council published a letter that, after various 
meetings and discussions, it had sent to the 
Minister, eas that if it cannot get 
longer notice or fuller explanations of how 
the board sets particular prices it could not 
Carry out its statutory duties, and suggesting 
that perhaps its terms of reference ought to 
be revised. At the same time Mr Richard 
Wood published the polite but somewhat 
cool reply that he sent back. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation and 
the Federation of British Industries, which 
had become accustomed to informal con- 
sultation before coal prices were changed, 
complained that this did not happen with 
the latest increase. The consumers’ council, 
considering its duty of “ considering any 
matter affecting the sale or supply of coal 

. which appears to them to be a matter 
to which consideration should be given,” 
complained that it could not discharge this 
duty unless it were taken more into the 
board’s confidence. The council did not 
wholly accept the contention of the Steel 
Federation and the FBI that large parts of 
the £60 million increase in costs that this 
increase was designed to cover were really 
social costs, not the board’s commercial 
business, and ought to have been met out 
of general taxation ; but it felt that the in- 
dustry, in financial deficit, had acted more 
generously towards its employees than 
private coalowners could have done in 
similar commercial circumstances. It “ was 
impressed by” the federation’s complaint 
of the effect of the price increase on steel, 
on which so many export industries depend; 
and it felt that it did not get sufficient ex- 
planation and justification of the commercial 
considerations that the board took into 
account in adjusting the price increase for 
example as between coking coal and large 
coal. Ii could not be satisfied that the 
board was carrying out its statutory obliga- 
tion “not to discriminate unduly or un- 
reasonably ” between its customers. 

In reply, Mr Wood pointed out that it 
was the board’s responsibility, not the 
council's, to ensure thar it complied with its 
statutory obligations concerning discrimina- 
tion ; and that there was in fact no statutory 
obligation to consult the council about 
prices, though he thought consultation 
should take place and that the board would 
want to continue with it. He said that the 
Government would certainly have to con- 
sider the cost of action taken within the 
nationalised industries for purely social 
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reasons, though these were difficult to dis- 
tinguish from what “a wise employer may 
think justified in the long-term interest of 
his business.” The board was now operat- 
mg in circumstances where all agreed that 
it needed more commercial freedom ; if it 
had “to determine its prices by methods 
that would enable it to show the council 
how a particular price was arrived at. it 
would no longer have (that) flexibility.” 


ROYAL DUTCH SHELL 


Hollow Ring from Shell 


oo who bought “ Shell” Trans- 
port in front of the preliminary 
announcement will not be disappointed 
with the dividend. For 1960 this tax-free 
payment is §s. per £1, or 2§ per cent, 
this compares with 4s. 9d., or 23{ per cent 
for 1959. The directors have also promised 
a one-for-five scrip issue and although this 
is book-keeping, it will set the optimists 
talking about future dividends 

Before they become too sanguine, they 
might consider the implications of the trad 
ing results, which reveal that while the 
group's sales, in volume, were 7 per cent 
higher, the value of sales rose by only 2 
per cent from £1,908.§ million to £1,957.6 
million because prices were lower, Costs 
rose quite sharply from {1,403.1 mullion to 
{ 1.463.3 milhon and though the increase 
in depreciation was more than offset by a 
fall in tax, the net profit after tax of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group was a mere touch 
per cent higher at {177.5 million, 

inst £17§.§ million. This, as the accom- 
panying table shows, compares indifferently 
with recent results of other major interna 


over on 
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(millon dollars 


COMPANIES 


Per cent 
1959 1960 ncrease 
Gulf O ) 330 0 +14 
Royal Dutch Shel 497 0 + | 
Socony Mot 182 5 + 
Standard of California 266 0 ' 
Standard (New flersey 2 688 0 
Texack i 391 8 


tianal oil companies The Royal Dutch 
Shell group, it would appear, was less 
successful last year in reducing operating 
expenses—perhaps because it found difh- 
culry in cutting down its commitments in 
Venezuela. It will also be noted that the 
Shell Oil Company, the group’s United 
States subsidiary, had a less successful year 
than the group as a whole. Although its 
sales, amounting to $1,827,832,000, were a 
record, its 1960 earnings of $144,588,000 
were 2 per cent lower than in 1959. These 
increased sales concealed a slight drop in 
the prices realised for its actual deliveries 
of refined products (which rose 3 per cent 
in volume) atid costs rose. 

Nor are the group's results for the last 
quarter of 1960 particularly encouraging, 
for they suggest that the rise in gross profit 
margins apparent in earlier quarters has 
been p into reverse, though there was a 
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further increase in net profit margins 
Competition in the world’s oil market is 
stil forcing Royal Dutch/Shell to spend 
heavily on capital 


account; last year 
its capital and 


exploration expenditure 


amounted to {419 million, only £3 million 
less than in 1959. A growimhg proportion of 
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this sum may have gone on plant, such as 
that in petro-chemicals, in which better 
returns are expected to accrue. But world 
wide marketers such as Royal Dutch/Shell 
are being forced also to invest heavily in 
refining and marketing facilities to hold 
their own against thrusting newcomers 


Lombard Street Takes It Calmly 


one of short. term funds have rela- 
tively little disturbing effect on the 
London market. Unlike their counterparts 
in many Continental countries, the British 
authorities have a highly efficient system 
of insulation through the mechanism of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account and other 
departmental funds. The large inflow of 
funds in summer and autumn of 196« 
was actually associated with a ughtening 
of domestic liquidity as the foreign moncy 
went directly or indirectly straight to the 
Exchequer. Equally, the present outflow 
need not in itself tighten liquidity in the 
London market), The immediate effect has 
been to check foreign demand for bills in 
London. Although total applications rose 
at the bill tender on Friday a week ago, 
overseas applications dried up, and it was 
at first sight surprising that the discount 
houses reduced their bid by only a further 
2d. marking a rise of 8d. in their effective 
rate of discount to just under 4) per cent 
In fact the discount market appears to have 
had in mind the desirability of avoiding 
any suggestion of undue concern about the 
exchange pressure. But clearly a reduction 
in Bank rate looks further off now than a 
few weeks ago, and many would say that 
there is an equal chance that the next move 
will be up 

The gilt-edged market too has shown 
little response to the pressure on sterling. 
and this is remarkable. In a sense it is a 
reflection of the lassitude with which this 
market is now beset ; but the fact that one 
of the worst weeks in sterling’s history 
brought hardly a tremor to gilt-edged is 
also a sign that investors regard present 
prices as discounting quite a lot of trouble 
The weakest section of the market has been 
short bonds. This reflects changed expecta 
tions about Bank rate and also sales by the 
discount market and the banks ; little direct 
selling by foreign residents has been noted 
in the market. 


Quieter Conditions 


REDICTABLY, the market in’ British 
P equities has not gone on rising anything 
like as quickly as it did just before and just 
after the revaluation of the mark and the 
guilder. But neither has it fallen back 
sharply. The pause for breath has not 
taken investors out of the market. but rather 
the volume of buying orders has been 
balanced by selling. The undertone has 


remained reasonably firm, though buying 
has tended to switch towards those equities, 
such as those in the oil and steel industries, 
that had been somewhat neglected in the 
earlier advance. The improvement in the 
trade figures helped to underpin equities as 
well as gilt-edged stocks, with the result that 
The Economist indicator over the week to 
Wednesday's close rose 3) points to 398.2 

Bourses on the Continent were also less 
feverish than they were immediately after 
the currency revaluations were announced 
Some slight recovery in German and Dutch 
equities has taken place, but not all the fall 
which took place immediately after the re- 
valuation has been made good. German 
issues have rallied rather more strongly than 
Dutch ones. The initial uncertainty in 
Paris has given way to a more confident 
mood and prices have tended to rise. In 
contrast, the weakness on the Milan bourse 
has persisted. The strongest market. for a 
change, was Brussels. 


Wall Street and the 
Treasury 


A correspondent cables 


A FEW signs of improvement in business 
are beginning to crop up but Wall 
Street, having already put its faith on a 
vigorous recovery, Chose this week to ignore 
them. Trading volume continued at a very 
high level but the Dow Jones average of 
industrials, after climbing to 674, about 10 
points below its all time peak, retreated to 
the 660’s as traders took profits and long 
term investors switched investments rather 
than adding to them. Wall Street evidently 
wants to see some of its expectations 
realised before raising its sights still further 
Equities are now selling on the average at 
over 20 times earnings and yielding just 
over 3 per cent, which if past performance 
is any guide makes stock prices vulnerable 
It would take a big boost in profits and in 
dividends to justify the current level of 
prices by any traditional yardstick, let alone 
any further rise, yet many analysts think 
that prices will go higher 

There is considerably more confusion is 
the money market, where long term interest 
rates have moved down somewhat while 
short term rates have remained fairly firm 
~a state of affairs which the Administra- 
tion is deliberately trving to engineer. This 
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How much do you know— 


about 


FINLAND? 


DID YOU KNOW— 


@ that there is a boom in Finland, although 
the pace of expansion may slacken this year? 


@ that Finland's chief trading partner last year 
was once again the United Kingdom? 


CAN YOU SAY— 


@ by what percentage British sales to Finland 
increased in 1960—and name our most impor- 
tant exports? 


@ what has delayed Finland's closer associa- 
tion with the E.F.T.A.? 


Finland is only one of the countries 
individually featured in a series of 
short economic reports, covering all 
the main trading countries of the 
world, published by Barclays Bank. 
Reports recently revised, all of which 
are free on application, deal with 
Burma, Cuba, W. Germany, Lebanon, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. 


For copies of these (and of any other report) 
please apply to: 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3, 


or to any branch 


the finest 
filter tip cigarettes 


are in the 
famous red box 


du MAURIER 


Twenty Exceptional 
Virginia Cigarettes for 41 
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I say this is exciting not many boys ever get a 
chance to go all round a steelworks because small 
boys aren’t allowed in but I’m being taken to see 
wer United Steel which is US and really a lot of 
teel companies in different places where they 
make more kinds of steel than anyone else only I 

didn’t know there were different kinds 

but there are and United Steel makes 


boy meats Lis them all and visiting all these places 


makes me unique because the safety 


precautions are very strict well I bet I have lots to 
tell the boys back home so hooray for US. 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is ._s@ee SAMUEL FOX & CO. LIMITED 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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week the Treasury announced a $19.5 bil- 
lion refunding operation, with $8 billion as 
an advance refunding of stocks not yet due 
for redemption, a device first tried under the 
Eisenhower administration. The announce- 
ment took the market by surprise, which 
the Treasury clearly intended—it deliber- 
ately avoided its usual practice of sounding 
out market sentiment in advance. The big 
question is whether long term rates will 
start rising with an upturn in business. This 
has not happened yet but the market feels 
tha’ it is only a matter of time before prices 
start falling and yields rising. This attitude 
is acting as a brake on the Treasury’s desire 
to see long-term rates fall. The Treasury 
feels there is no fear of a return to inflation 
in the early phases of recovery, and that a 
fall in long-term rates may be needed to 
stimulate such recovery. But the market 
remembers the quick turn-round in bond 
prices in 1958 and this time it is holding off 
even before recovery begins. 


DRUG PRICES 


Powell’s Panaceas 


S CCESSIVE Ministers of Health have 
relied for ammunition in their war of 
attrition with the drug industry on advice 
proffered by a special committee that in- 
vestigates proprictary drugs under the 
chairmanship of Lord Cohen. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that the ceznmittce 
would give the present Minister. Mr Powell, 
any very different advice to that it gave to 
his predecessors. What matters is how Mr 
Powell decides to pass on this advice to 
doctors employed by the National Health 
Service. 

The great service of the Cohen Commit- 
tee has been to classify drugs into four 
broad groups, the first two containing pre- 
parations that were new and proved, or new 
and unproved, the point here being that no 
standard, unbranded equivalent existed for 
either of them. The third and biggest 
group of proprietary drugs are branded ver- 
sions of standard remedies—here Mr 
Powell has only recently agreed a much 
tighter form of price control with the 
pharmaceutical industry. The last group 
consists of a hodge-podge of nostrums of 
doubtful value that the committee believes 
ought not to be prescribed on the National 
Health Service at all. 

The latest report of the Cohen commit- 
ee says, according to Mr Powell, that 
doctors “ need not normally ” prescribe any 
branded drugs outside the first two 
categories and proceeds to deal in detail 
with the third group of proprietary drugs. 
No one seriously thinks that Mr Powell will 
now ask doctors to stop prescribing these, 
but until the Cohen committee’s report 
is published early next month, there will 
be some doubt about the Ministry's attitude 
towards them. Many appear in the official 
reference books, and can therefore be pres- 
cribed with ‘the Ministry’s and the com- 
mittee’s blessing. But what of the ones 
that do not? The industry has only 


BUSINESS NOTES 
recently agreed to keep selling prices of 
many of these branded drugs in line with 
those of the unbranded, standard prepara- 


tions, and to keep those of others to 
detailed, price fixing formulae. 


RURAL BUSES 


Jack’s Not Altogether 
Right 


io report of Professor Jack's com- 
mittee on 


rural bus services is an 
excellent example of what a committee 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Fare’s 


hs ee. American cargo airline, Seaboard 
and Western, is fast qualifying for the 
utle of enfant terrible of 1961 in the air- 
line business. Twice in a matter of weeks 


it has proposed big 


cuts in the 
North Atlantic, 
for passengers. Behind 
both demands is the imminent delivery 
of five big roo-ton freight aircraft that 
will prove difficult to fill unless Seaboard 
and Western can offer concessions not 
readily available from other, larger inter- 


rates 


charged on the first for 


freight and now 


Devaluation 
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national airlines. It has therefore asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for per- 
mission to offer special cargo rates for 
consignments of 20 tons, knowing that the 
biggest load that can be carried in the 
freighters of other airlines (notably Pan 
American and KLM) is 1§ tons. To this 
has now been added a request for per- 
mission to fill any unused cargo space with 
passengers for a one-way fare of £47 10s. 
and no frills. 

All during the winter passengers have 
been able to cross the Atlantic in a fair 
degree of comfort for £57 provided they 
did not want to stay longer than 17 days, 
but this concession is withdrawn during 
the summer tourist season, when the 
lowest scheduled fare becomes £87. A 
good many tourists will cross the Atlantic 
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appointed by the Government can do and 
what it cannot. It has assembled the facts 
and figures, analysed the reasons for the 
decline in passengers—which were not at 
all hard to find—and culled useful informa- 
tion about the experience of rural bus 
operators in other countries and any central 
or provincial government aid they get. But 
it has, without quite saying so, returned the 
basic question of what one does about the 
decline of services to the place where policy 
decisions ought to be made, which is the 
Minister of Transport's own desk. 


As it was asked to make recommenda- 
tions, the committee has offered its own 


Fair? 


for less than this and conceivably for less 
than the fare proposed by Seaboard and 
Western by booking seats on charter air- 
craft or arranging , packaged holidays 
through travel agents} This suggests that 
Seaboard and Western should have no 
difficulty in breaking even on the fares it 
now proposes, especially since it regards 
the passengers as make-weight to its main 
freight business. The difference to the 
passengers is that, if Seaboard and 
Western gets its way, this will be the first 
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time that such low fares have been sold 
freely across the counter rather than as 
part of a package tourist deal. 

The airline’s chances of getting its way 
look poor, for even if it surmounts the 
objections of American airlines and wins 
permission from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, it still has foreign objections to 
overcome. International negotiations 
about air rates are entering an extremely 
delicate phase, for the airlines have 
failed to agree among themselves about 
levels of cargo rates and have all applied to 
their governments for different, mutually 
contradictory scales of charges. But when 
the passenger airlines are carrying more 
and more cargo, can there be any objec- 
tion to allowing an all-freight aircraft to 
carry the occasional passenger ? 
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outline prescription. With three of its twelve 
members dissenting, it turned down the 
form of relief the bus companies wanted— 
remission of fuel taxon the principal and 
quite logical ground that it would be a 
palliative only ; it would also mean either 
giving the relief to every bus company 
which would be “ too imprecise,” or grant- 
ing it to a select few, and that would be 
almost impossible to administer in practice. 
But its own idea of paying a subsidy equally 
bristles with administrative, and more fun- 
damental, weaknesses. The committee pro- 
poses that the subsidy be administered by 
the county councils, though they have 
declared themselves averse to) getting 
involved in public transport ; that' it would 
be provided partly out of county rate funds 
and partly by the Exchequer and would 
amount to about {1 million a year—to 
begin with ; and that it should be paid to 
ustain public bus services where their lack 
ox imminent withdrawal creates hardship, a 
vhrase rather vagucly defined and to be 
decided in each case in “ the light of all the 


' 
Cai circumstances. 


More Speed 


for the 


Jaguar 


1§0 mph, which is 
type Jaguar, are sull 
ind. those already 
roughly twice as much 
tuar. Selling in Britain at 
pen two-seater and £2,197 
gs back to the com 
terms of per- 
ey that the original XK 
mnpany when it Was intro- 
But while that mode! had 
in engine of racing car design installed 
in a chassis that had gained nothing from 
racing e¢xperience—and in consequence 
could not cope with so much performance 
the E-type has a chassis and body de- 
sign that 1s the product of Jaguar’s racing 
experience during the fifties. The car is, 
in fact, a development of the D-type 
racing model, and the car that ran at Le 
Mans last year and was later raced in the 
United States by Briggs Cunningham was 
its prototype, basically the same 
independent rear suspension system that 
is fitted to the new E-type 


unence in 


120 gave the cc 


duced in 1948 


using 


This somewhat belated adoption of in 
dependent rear su 


interesting design feature of the E-type 


spension is the | most 


The system used is in principle simular 


to that used on recent British racing cars 


it is not unlike the wishbone type used 
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The bus operators have been jquick to 
criticise this proposal as striking at the root 
of cross-subsidisation on which the licensing 
system is based. But private transport has 
already croded the basis of this structure ; 
that was why the committee was set up 
The profitable routes have become less so 
and the unprofitable ones are steadily 
making evén bigger losses. But quite apart 
from the question whether the committe’s 
ideas arc workable, and whether once given 
the subsidy could be limited, it suffers from 
the crucial weakness that it would not stop 
the decline in traffic, which is the real cause 
of the ills plaguing nearly every form of 
public transport. The basic decision here 
(which, as Mr Marples stated in announc- 
ing publication of the committee's report, 
has wider implications for the commercially 
unprofitable activities of all nationalised 
industries) is whether public transport is 
worth supporting if its customers will not 
use it enough. Though the railways are 
now subsidised, and the Transport Com- 
mission has paid some bus companies to 
provide services where it has closed down 


the front suspension of most 
the Jaguar, but has the lower arm 
the wheel centres and uses the 
-shaft as the upper arm. A third arm, 
to take the 


acceleration 


low, runs forward 


mounted 
twisting loads produced by 


and braking. This design gives a low roll 
good hand- 
suspension and final 
mounted on a cross- 
flexibly attached to the 
body structure, to reduce noise and judder 
when accelerating. The main part of the 
body is of integral construction in steel ; 
a tubular steel sub-frame is attached to 
the scuttle, to carry the engine and front 
suspension. This structure, similar to 
that of the D-type save for the use of 
steel instead of light alloy, allows the 
whole of the front of the body to be 
hinged to get at the engine. This is the 
3.8 litre XK “S” unit used in the XK150, 
which develops 265 bhp; the only major 
that an electric fan is used, 
switched on and off by a thermostat, in- 
stead of the engine-driven 
fan. This allows the power needed to 
drive the fan—which is often more than 
10 bhp—to be used to drive the car 
Dunlop disc brakes are fitted, with sepa- 
ree huedr | ‘ ' — ‘ 


vdraulic “systems for the front and 


ich is essential for 
ling The 


assembly its 


centre, whl 
whole 
drive 


member that 1s 


change is 


conventional 


Tear wheels 
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branch railway lines, the Government has 
yet to spell out any coherent policy of 
general application. But it is only the 
Government that j 


can ao so 


1961 


MOTORS 


More Bites at the Cherry 


HE price cuts that have been made by 

Hillman in Switzerland are the latest 
in a series by British makers anxious to stop 
the fall in export sales ; the one made by 
Standard-Triumph at home is intended to 
bring the Herald into price competition 
with the cars of its larger rivals. The seven 
per cent cut in Hillman prices that was 
announced at the Geneya show is described 
as anticipating the sedond cut in import 
tariffs that will come at the end of July 
under the free trade area agreement; it 
follows bigger price cuts that Rootes made 
in the United States in February, those 
which the British Motor Corporation’s dis- 


| 


{ t that 
1948. Most 


gie-curvature, 


he firs 
tne irs 


uilt itself 


Ts 


since 
els are sin 
iped by stretch-forming- 

used in the aircraft industry, 
steel 
than 

The 
i 


is Welded together, longitudinal 


which involves pulling the sheet of 
down over a former. It is slower 
t uses tooling costs 
provided by box-section 

ned at each side and by the 
shaft tunnel, while there are 
cross-members at the scuttle and behind 
‘The sub-frame is 


front 
assembled separately from the rest of the 


neller 
opelier 


the seats 


car, then bolted on to the scuttle at the 
final assembly 


‘he body shape of the E-type is the 
result of wind-tunnel tests and racing ex- 
perience. For so fast a car, low drag must 
be combined with stability in sidewinds, 
and there must be no tendency to lift at 
speed. The open version is the more hand- 
some, if less practicable for fast travel ; the 
straight lines of the pillars and windows of 
the coupé clash with the curves of the 
body and windscreen. Selling for so low 
a price in relation to other high-perform- 
ance cars, the E-type seems sure of 
success, especially in the United States 
and Europe. Production may prove the 
bottleneck, at least to begin with: Jaguar 
has always sold fewer sports cars than 
saloons, and seems to have planned pro- 
duction accordingly. The first complete 
cars should be leaving the assembly line at 
the end of the month.; When they are 
freely available, sales of Aston-Martins, 
Ferraris and the Mercedes 300 SL may be 
hit ; but the main effect will probably be 
to allow more people to drive fast cars. 
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In the first year of 

msuring ther expert buuncss 
@ firm of marine machinery 
manufacturers shipped goods 
to the value of { 12,000 

In mne years this figure 

had reached over { 1 ,000,0% 


Export credit insurance not only protects exporters from | 

Every ECGD policyholder benefits from ECGD’s up-to-the-minute files on over 140,000 overseas buyers 
and unrivalled economic intelligence on ca werseas market: the mnsured 
petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 
to export credit hnancing. No matter what or where vou export, ECGD inst 


wavs than you realise. Write or ring your local ECGD man now. 


1D EXPAND 


at premuum rates lower than ever betore. 
exporter can thus offer com- 


rance can help you m mor 


D 
THROUGH |3G-G:'> 


ECGD is a Government Department 
set up to help exporters. 

Its services are fully explained 

in the booklet ‘Payment Secured” 
Write for a frre copy 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, £.C.2 
RRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, SEADFORD 
BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LFEDS, LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM. SHEPFIEI PD 
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tributors made last month in Denmark. and 
the general round of price cuts that followed 
the introduction of the Innocenti-assembled 
Austin Ago to Italy ‘last November 
Switzerland is a market in which British 
makers only managed to win 8! per cent of 
the total sales last year, the same share of 
the market as they had in 1959. despit: 
introducing new models. Bur the taritl 
advantages from the free trade area should 
offset the German, French and_ Italian 
advantages in transport costs: if sales di 
not increase this year, one must assum 
that British cars still lack sales appeal 
discriminating buyers 

Now that the price of the basic version of 
the “S$” series Triumph Herald has been 
cut to £648, and a de luxe model with 
heater and windscreen washers introduced 
at the old price of £664—only three weeks 
after the model was introduced—ther 
seems little inducement at present to buy 
the standard version at £702. But th 
“S$” series now sells at much the samc 
price as the de luxe Austin Ago and th 
four-door Morris Minor, and is within 
competitive range of the Ford Anglia at 
£610, the Prefect at £622. and the two 
door Minor de luxe at £619. The Minor 
and perhaps the Prefect, seem the only othe: 
models on which price cuts may be made 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 
AND STOCKS 


Estimates Revised 


“NAPITAL expenditure by manutacturing 
C industry is provisionally ¢sumated b 
the Board of Trade to have been 20 per 
cent higher in the fourth quarter of 196 
than in the same period of 19sg. On the 
figures this is so. But the more significant 
statistic 8 the decline shown im the 


scasol 


RETAIL SALES 


1959 96C 


Retail turnover in February, after 
allowing for seasonal factors, was | per 
cent above the average for the four 
previous months. Provisional estimates 
suggest that sales of durable goods 
continued to improve and theiclothing 
and footwear trades, particularly the 
latter, did well. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


ally adjusted figures. The fall of 4 per cent 
below the third quarter’s level is the first 
such quarterly) decline since the upsurge in 
capital spending got under way in the sum 
mer of 1959. When the board's sample of 
manufacturing companies last reported on 
their plans for capital spending this vear 
however, they said they expected to spend 
about 30 per cent more in 1961 than 1 
1960. Most of the increase in capital spend 
ing between the last three months of 1954 
and 196 “about 70 per cent” of it. 1 
the Board of Trade to the trot 
and steel. textiles and clothing, and motor 
vehicle groups—in that ordet 
The board’s sample of textile companies 1 
one of its weakest. but the placing of the 
increase in capital spending in textiles last 
autumn ahead of that of vehicle manufac 
turers 18 interesting. Manufacturing stocks 
rose by a seasonally adjusted three per cent 
in the final quarter of 1960, making th 
increase in volume for the vear ten per cent 

the biggest annual increase since 19§1 

Following publicanon of the results ot 
the Census of Production for 19gs9. which 
for the first ime provided information for 
manufacturing industry on the basis ot 
* business units ~ (or Companies) instead of 
‘establishments ” (or factories), the board 
has decided to revise the whole of | its 
tatistics of capital spending and stocks u 
manufacturing and other industries and ser 
vices back to 1956 onto the same basis. I 
future this should ensure. it claims, that 
nothing is left out, such as the stocks 4a 
firm may keep elsewhere than at its fa 
torics or capital spending on new head 
othees. The revised figuri uggest. that 
a whole was 
ibout 3 per cent higher in 1958 than was 
previously thought. In some industries, the 
revision is much bigger : for the food, drink 
and tobacco industries the new figure 1: 
18 per cent larger. mainly because brewers 
investment in 


been omitted 


tributed by 


industry 


manufacturing investment a 


tied houses had previously 

Spending on vehicles i 
put at-13 per cent more than betore, 
board thinks. because head 
office rather than the factory runs the firm's 


dnt ' 
Hee of cal 


Igsg ts 


largely the 


The board states that mt has based its 
vision of a iwures of manutacturing 
tocks on the assumpuon “ that the level ot 
‘ Dusinesses (during 1956 
19§7. and 1958 will have shown the samc 
percentage change, end-vear to end-year 
within six industry group: 
as shown by ‘establishments’ in the pre 
vious quarterly sample.” Even if this wer 
English, ‘it would still not. be compr¢ 
hensible. Presumably the “three assets ’ 
are. materials and fuel, work in progress 
ind finished goods ; but why not sav so ? 


} 
stock held by 


Dv. three assets 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Record Advances 


ECAUSE it is the biggest of the building 
B societies, the Halifax is the most inde 
pendent in its policies 
side the Building 


It still remains out- 
Societies Association 
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though it is no longer pursuing an indepen 
dent line on interest rates, for its own rate 
on shares was raised to 3! per cent, net, in 
the middle of last year. When the associa- 
tion recommended its members to increase 
their rate to that level. It was then clear 
that the Halifax had decided on a freer 
lending policy, at some expense in liquidity 
[ts liquidity ratio was as high as 18.6 per 


FOU 
£ 000 
05.489 
68 877 
36 612 
Bi 656 


$9 93 


8! B94 
440 634 


» 96 


cent at the end of January, 1960: bv the 
end of July ia had been reduced to 1§.3 
per cent, and it Was at 16.2 per cent last 
January 


Reduction in hquid ass:ts and high mort 
gage repayments enabled the society to lend 
the record sum of £102) million on mort- 
gages, without making use of Governmen: 
loans under the House Purchase and Hous 
ing Scheme. For much of the year, the 
Halifax's policy on advances was less re 
stricted than that of other societies. Even 
so. it had to impose quotas on its branch 
offices and though the net inflow of savings 
to building societies has quickened since the 
turn of the year these restrictions are stl 
in force. Net receipts of new savitigs were 
higher tor the Halifax in the second halt 
of the financial vear than in the first halt 
The reverse was true for many other lead 
ing societies. This shows yet again the 
pulling power of the Halifax when it offers 


level rates with other societies. 


Cover Who Can 


\ January. when tn dipped below {75 
1 ton——the 


highest price the Inter 
national Tin Council now allows us bufte: 
stock manager to pay for tin without specia 
authorisation—he took in all the metal that 
came within reach. But prices immediatels 
recovered and have since galloped through 
most of the range between the highest 
support level of £780 a ton and £830 a 
ton, at which the buffer manager can start 
selling. The ceiling under the international! 
agreement is {880 a ton, at which the 
manager must sell and the floor is £730 4 
ton at which he must pay, as far as his 
resources permit. Presumably, he sull holds 
little more than 10,000 tons of tn, and in 
view of the prospective squeeze on sup- 
plies this year. he might decide to allow 
prices to rise beyond £830 a ton betore 
attempting to draw in the rein. In the 
eventful five vears of the present agreement, 





DOES MODERN DESIGN CONFLICT WITH TRADITION? THE SUCCESS OF THE (Om EL EeCcTa SHOWN HERE IN 4 VIEW FROM WESTMINSTER BRIOGE, Su 


It’s not easy to catch up with British tradition 


The British readily admit to a certain fondness for tradition. But 


eGCSTS iT BEEC 


At IBM, we mulled over this as the first of the latest IBM Electrics 
one mav forget that if tradition has pageantry, it also has purpose. 


left our Scottish plant some time ago. No trepidation, mind you, but 
some sober reflection. How would people respond to its bold design? 

The reaction has been decidedly in our favour. The IBM Electric 
was selected for exhibition at London’s Design Centre 
sation which, in a sense, is a maker of tradition 


Tradition in Britain is a constant, sometimes nagging, reminder 
that one’s forbears turned a bleak eve on anything less than qual- 
ity. What they did—and did not do—has been left by. them as a an organi- 
primer on how to do things well. It is also a challenge to do better. a comfortably 
Although tradition is undeniably a stne qua non of British 


large number of IBM Electrics are humming away in the 
life, things do change nonetheless. But tradition remains a IB City of London, the seat of tradition ... and more and more 
= 


barrier to mediocrity, a bulwark against the commonplace secretaries smile at us these days—a nice tradition in itself. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED + ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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-a special touch of quality your 
taste will appreciate 
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only once—during the Suez crisis of 1956 
—has tin comfortably exceeded £830 4 ton. 
Under the new agreement, which super- 
sedes the first scheme at the end of June, 
the buffer pool will be reduced from the 
equivalent of 25,000 tons of metal to 
20,000 tons. 


The original intention that the new buffer 
stock should start with 12,500 tons of metal 
will not now be realised. Though the 
borrowing powers granted to the buffer 
stock manager reinforce his power to 
support prices, they will not help in 
restraining them, unless the manager first 
has the opportunity of accumulating metal 
beyond the subscribed resources of the 
buffer pool. Though cash resources have 
on occasion proved inadequate, the size of 
the buffers’ tin reserve may be more rele- 
vant to tin’s immediate problem. The Tin 
Council has a relatively small following 
among consumers ; Japan has signed the 
new agreement, but America and West Ger- 
many have kept aside. A signal success in 
maintaining supplies and in restraining run- 
away prices would seem the best way to 
coax other consumers into the fold. In 
retrospect, it appears that, allowing for the 
difficulties of financing stocks, greater use 
might have been made of the years of export 
restrictions. The cushion of private pro- 
ducers’ stocks built up during that period 
was virtually exhausted in the first three 
months of unrestricted exports. Minehead 
stocks in Malaya were reduced by 5,500 
tons in the last quarter of 1960, production 
.ailed off unexpectedly and exports fell 
sharply. in the first two months of this year. 
After Indonesia’s break with Holland, an 
accumulation of concentrates was shipped 
to Malaya for smeltung last summer, but 
because of unfavourable weather, Indo- 


SMOKING AND DRINKING 


Estimates of consumer spending 
suggest that tobacco consumption was 
no longer on the increase last year 
dhhough the number of cigarettes 
smoked may well sull have been rising 
as a result of a switch to filter-tips. 

The poor summer last year affected 
drinking, but in the last quarter 2 per 
cent more beer and 22 per cent more 
wines and spirits were bought than in 
the same months of 1959. 


* 
Index numbers of consumotion, 
130 pie capsrenereenes: uae , 


io riot i 
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100 § 
(958 1959 
* Based on consumers expenditure 
revalued ct (954 prices 
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nesian output has now fallen and deliveries 
have lagged. 
Despite reports of improving demand for 


Prices Dividends 


July Jan. Cur- Prev. Latest 

22, 13, rent year year 

1960 price 5 e 
Tin (spot) € 


per ton 823 8! 
idris 2s 11/6 » 2 
Ipoh 8s. 20 26 
Kam'ting 5s. (8 17 
Kepong 3s. 7/4', 9 
London Tin 12 OS 
P’ing. 2s. 4d 7 ? » 12 20 
Tandjong 5s. 27 27 40 
Tronoh 5s.. 42 46 /- 62', 


° Q 


26'. 
12; 
25 
20 
2S 
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*interum dividends peid to date exceed previous year's 
tota/ 


cans, the expected revival in demand from 
American tinplate manufacturers has been 


SHORTER 


Last year, for the first ume in memory, 
the proportion of British tonnage among 
ships carrying this country’s import trade 
fell below half. The proportion in the 
export trade fell to 60 per cent. 


The shares of Volkswagen are not yet 
officially quoted on a stock exchange recog- 
nised by the Council of the London Stock 
Exchange ; the Council has therefore pro- 
hibited any dealings in the shares on the 
London Exchange until further notice. 


* 


Tube investments has announced that it 
will concentrate most of its motor-cycle, 
scooter and moped production at the British 
Cycle Corporation’s factories in Birming- 
ham, while pedal cycles will mostly be made 
at the Raleigh works in Nottingham—which 
is at present working only four days a week, 
while the Birmingham factory is unable to 
meet all its orders for cycles. The produc- 
tion of Norman cycles and mopeds at 
Ashford will cease. 


+ 


The General Council of British Shipping 
has decided to send its own representatives 
to Washington to remonstrate about 
American shipping policies. 


Less than 3 million gross tons, or under 
three per cent, of the world’s shipping is 
now laid up for lack'of work. 


Contractors received {£473 million worth 
of orders in the last quarter of 1960, making 
£1,842 million for the year, or roughly a 
sixth more than in 1959. 
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slow to materialise. Tin has recovered more 
quickly and for a different reason than had 
been foreseen. Unless output recovers 
quickly from the cramp that follows a pro- 
longed period of export restrictions—here 
higher prices should help—supplies will be 
further squeezed if manufacturers try to 
rebuild stocks. The market in Singapore 
was quick to reflect the developing short- 
age, but fears of interruption to supplies 
from Bolivia and the Congo have forced 
other markets into the same frame of 
mind ; in London spot tin reached £821 a 
ton before reacting to £815 a ton. Share 
prices have responded sharply to the 
radically changed prospect for tin this year. 
Output in Malaya rose from 38,000 téns 
to §2,000 tons last year; this year could 
bring a higher average price and an anxious 
buyer for every extra ton produced. 


NOTES 


Mr John Hay, the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Transport, told the 
Motor Agents Association last Monday that 
by January 31st, 369,000 cars had been 
tested under the Ministry's scheme, and 40 
per cent of these had been rejected. Two- 
thirds of the cars rejected had faulty 
brakes ; half had (defective stcering, and a 
third had inefficient lighting systems. 
About half a million cars will have been 
tested by now, anél Mr Hay was confident 
that all the 14 muijlion cars over ten years 
old will have been} tested by May 15th. 


The preliminary figures of the British 
Wagon Company, 'the industrial hire pur- 
chase concern in which the Royal Bank of 
Scotland has a 40;per cent interest, show 
a fall of 33 per cert in profits before taxa- 
tion from £710,00q in 19§9 to £407,000 in 
1960. Net profits fell by 29 per cent from 
£369,000 to £227,po0. The balances on 
hire purchase agre#ments rose from {18} 
million to £25 milljon. The dividend has 
been maintained at j12) per cent. 


1 
|* 
} 


The Accident ()ffices Association has 
announced that ity members will, from 
June Ist, increase te rates of premium for 
cars used in the mofor trade by 17! to 25 
per cent, and those jor hire cars by 25 per 
cent. The limit of!liability for third-part 
claims will be increpsed from {10.000 to 
£ $0,000. j 


; 
\* 


The inbeeetanle of the Minister of 
Transport’s shipbuilding advisory com- 
mittee has now coippleted its review of 
the shipbuilding ind}stry’s problems. Mr 
Marples has promised “ a statement as soon 
as possible.” ; 
i 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS : 


SUBDIVISION OF SHARES 


Mr Michael W. Turner surveys the Political 
and Economic aspects in Far Eastern Affairs 


Phe Ordinary Yearly General Mee 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporauon 
vas held on March 10, 1961, at The Head Office 
1 Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong, Mr 
Michael W. Turner, CBE, the Chairman, pre- 


Che Chairman, having read the notice con 
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Mr. Michael W. Turner,C.B.E., 
Chairman and Chief Manager 


SUBDIVISION OF SHARES 


Shareholders will recall that at an Extra- 
ordinary General Mecting last July, resolutions 
were passed whereby the Bank's Ordinance was 
amended to enable us to dispense with dis- 
tinguishing numbers on share certificates, to 
use the common type of share transfer form 
and to permit the use of mechanically applied 
signatures These measures were necessary, not 
only to simplify and reduce the volume of work 
which the greatly increased number of shares 
on our registers has involved, but also to pave 
the way for the proposals contained in the reso- 
lutions which will be put to vou at the Extra 
ordinary General Meeting to be held imme 
diately after this Meeting. For some time past 
our shares have been considerably higher in 
price than those of most banking companies 
md a has been suggested that this results in 
many small investors being discouraged from 
buymeg them. Although there has been no sigr 
of anv lack of demand, I think it is very likely 
that a lower-priced share would be more widels 
held. Your directors therefore decided that the 
tume had come to divide the shares into smaller 
units and you will be asked to approve that the 
existing shares of $125 be subdivided into share 
of $25 cach and that the maximum individual 
harcholding should be increased from 10,000 
to $0,000 shares. Provided these resolutions ar, 

ngements have been made for dea! 
in the new shares to start on March 20th 
n Hong Kong and in London 


CHAIRMAN’S EXTENSIVE TOUR 


I addressed you a vear ago I have 
ur offices ‘except those in the Philip 

I intend to go later in the year 
Mercantile Rant 
Limited. In November and December I mad 
‘ry interesting tour of the offices of The 
British Bank of the Middle East in the com 
of their General Manager IT was most 

iy unpressed, with all that I saw and 

in the many places I visited and I car 

assure Shareholders that our interests and those 
of our constituents are in very capable hands 
I was most hospitably received by all Branch 
Managers and by the many friends and. custo 
mers of the offices of our Group and was able 
to discuss on the spot the many problems and 


dithoult that arise from time to time We 


the offices of 
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have also kept im touch with our banking 
correspondents and visits were paid by some 
of our senior officials to both Europe and Canada 
during the year, Next week I am goimg to 
Australia and New Zealand to call on the head 
offices of the banks in these two countries. 1 
am sure that the personal relationships which 
are established by these visits are both useful 
and helpful in cementing the long and cordial 
associations between our respective institutions 


Finally, I should like to convey our thanks 
to the Branch Managers of the Group and to 
the Staff of all nationalities for thei continued 
lovalty and efficient service 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The Report and Statement of Accounts 
ving been in your hands for the required 
period T will now formally propose their adop 


thon as presented 


After the proposal has been seconded I shall 
be pleased to answer to the best of my abelity 
any questions on the motiwn before you which 
shareholders may wish to ask 


The Resolution having been »* conded, and 
there being no questions, the Report and 
Accounts were adopted 


The retiring Directors, Mr J. F. Macgregor, 


Mr S. J. Cooke, and the Hon. H. D. M. Barton, 
were re-elected, and the Auditors, Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., and Messrs. Lowe, 
Bingham & Matthews, were re-appointed, 


At an extraordinary General Meeting which 
followed, resolutions were carried to sub-divide 
the existing shares of HK$125 into shares of 
HK$25 each and to increase the maximum in- 
dividual sharcholding from 10,000 to 50,000 

ares 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Ihe following is the Statement by the Chair 
man: 


The hopes that the vear would see an 
mprovement in international relations have not 
been realised and there has in fact been an 
intensification of the cold war rather than any 
relaxation. Not only was the summit confer- 
ence abandoned in circumstances too well 
known to bear repetition, but the attitude 
adopted by the communist powers towards the 
United Nations seems to have been designed to 
disrupt and to weaken the authority of that 
nstitution. In Africa events in the Congo have 
kindled a fire which wil] not casily be put out 
ind in Asia civil war in Laos has cdused appre- 
hension in neighbouring territories. Other 
parts of the world too have suffered disturbances 
of various kinds and communist infiltration has 
made considerable headway in many new direc- 
uons. It is therefore all the more granfying that 
in the Commonwealth the transfer of power in 
Nigeria was carried our in a dignified and 
orderly manner whik the spontancous welcome 
which the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
have recently received in India and Pakistan is 
evidence of the bonds of friendship between 


‘ 


these two countries and the United Kingdom 


In the economic sphere the year has shown 
mixed tendencies, Western Europe and Japan 
have continued to forge ahead, but in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom the position 
has not been quite so promising. In the former 
steps have been taken to stimulate the economy 
by means of lower interest rates and government 
intervention in a number of directions while in 
the latter a high bank rate. a system of special 
deposits with the Bank of England and restraints 
on hire purchase were imposed to damp down 
internal demand. The differing interest rates 
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in various centres have resulted in substantial 
movements of short term funds which hes 
benefited a number of European countries, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom ; in fact, the inflow 
of foreign funds was so embarrassing to Ger- 
many and Switzerland that steps were taken to 
discourage it This tactor contmbuted directly 
to the continuing deficit in the United States 
balance of payments and to the substantial loss 
of gold which led to speculation as to a possible 
incvease in the official price. A considerable 
demand for the metal developed in the free 
markets of the world and caused an appreciable, 
if temporary, rise in the price in October. Not 
withstanding the tremendous sirength of the 
American ecconomy and a favourable trade 
balance. the continuing drain is causing concern 
amd a number of steps have been taken with the 
object of halting, and if possible reversing, this 
trend. These include restrictions as to the use 
of certain aid funds, prohibition ot American 
natonals from holding gold abroad and a cate 
gorical pledge by the President that neither the 
official price of gold nor the value of the dollar 
would be changed. While it is in the interests 
of the free world as a whole that these measures 
should succeed, the curtuilment of dollar 
expenditure abroad is likely to involve a number 
of adjustments, as so many countrics have 
benefited, cither directly or indirectly, from the 
cnormous amounts of aid and investment which 
have been made available by the United States 
since the war In fact there is a danger 
that, unless there is an overall increase in 
world trade, the means used to strengthen 
the dollar, including an aggressive export 
drive, may have a detrimental effect on 
some other currencies. It is to provide safe- 
guards against this possibility that interest has 
centred on the proposals to enlarge the scope of 
the International Monetary Fund with the object 
of increasing international liquidity Mean- 
while the facilities available from the Fund may 
be more widely used as a result of the recent 
acceptance by the principal western European 
countries of the full obliganons of the Articles 
of Agreement, which has completed the move 
to formal convertibility for current transactions 
of nearly all the major currencies used to finance 
international trade. 


The European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association are pursuing 
their separate courses and many discussions have 
taken place during the year to try and find ways 
and means whereby some form of cconomic 
co-operation between the two organisations 
could be arranged. A considerable amount of 
comment has appeared in the press on this 
subject and I feel that there is very littl that I 
can add at this stage, but it seems likely thet 
whatever decision is finally reached may have 
a considerable effect on Commonwealth trade 


Although there has been some decline in the 
level of prices of the main commodities produced 
in Asia during the year there has been an im- 
provement in the economy of many of the 
countries in which we operate. Agricultural 
production increased in many territories but 
drought and floods reduced grain production in 
China. Industrial production also rose appre- 
ciably but there is increasing concern in India 
and other developing countries which have, or 
soon will have. manufactured goods for export 
at the reluctance of some industria! nations to 
allow “low cost” imports from eastern coun- 
trices. Tentative suggestions have been made 
that the possibilities of setting up some form of 
common market in Asia should be explored and 
the proposals for a preferential trade pact 
between the Philippines and Malaya may be the 
first step towards this obicctive 


HONG KONG 


Once again I am able to express considerable 
satisfaction at the progress which has been made 
in Hong Kong during the pust year. Develop- 
ment has continued at a high rate and most 
sections of the economy have shown consider- 
able growth. In the carly purt of the year the 
garment industry had a difficult time due to the 
American market becoming overstocked and a 
too optimistic increase in local production. The 
position has now shown some improvement and 
the earlier shake-out should leave the industry 
in a healthier state. The agreement with the 
United Kingdom on the voluntary limitation of 
exports of certain types of cotton picce-goods to 
that country has had a restrictive influence on 
production, which is all the more disappointing 
when it is found that competitors have benefited 
as 2 result. Fortunately orders from Indonesia 
towards the end of the year were fairly sub- 
stantial and on the whole the mills have not been 
seriously affected, although there remains con- 
iderable apprehension regarding the future. The 
cotton spinning and weaving industry has shown 
remarkable expansion in recent years and the 
number of spindics and looms have risen by 
64 per cent and 139 per cent respectively since 
1956 Fears have been expressed that any 
further increase on this scale might outrun the 
capacity of markets to absorb the additional 
production, While it is, I think, clear that the 
growth of this industry is likely to slow down, 
the capacty of foreign markets to absorb our 
products is difficult to assess. Not only is there 
the normal hazard of popular taste, but there 
is also the possibility of restrictions in estab- 
lished markets and the tendency of countries 
with planned cconomies to show large variations 
in demarxl. 


There has been a phenomenal rise in local 
share and land values and it is doubtful whether 
the peak has yet been reached. Much of the 
demand seems to have come from overseas 
funds seeking investmem, and although this has 
not had the same effect on bank deposits, these 
have risen by over 30 per cent. So much of 
the postwar development in Hong Kong has 
been duc to an influx of capital from ebroad 
that one would not wish to discourage the flow, 
but I think there is little doubt that the present 
volume is unhealthy. 


It is particularly disturbing that the prices 
being paid for factory sites are so high as the 
expenditure on land in Hong Kong has always 
been a greater proportion of the final cost of 
an industrial unit than is normal elsewhere. 
This factor has assumed a greater importance 
recently as labour is becoming more expensive 
and the competitive advantages which Hong 
Kong used to enjoy are no longer so favourable. 
It is to be hoped that the speculative fever which 
has gripped certain sections of the community 
in fecent months will slacken before prices are 
pushed up too high. Meanwhile we shall adopt 
a conservative attitude in considering new 
advances as long as present conditions continue, 
an example which I hope others will follow. 


The Federation of Hong Kong Industries 
finally came into being during the year and has 
attracted to its ranks members from all sections 
of the industrial community. At an inaugural 
dinner in the autumn the ,chairman promised 
“to make known and encourage scientific 
methods of management in industry” end an- 
nounced the setting up of a separate body to 
institute management control courses and 
organise lectures, discussion groups and thr 
like. A samples and specification registry hat 
been set up and a new journal, published both 
in Chinese and English, will endeavour to keep 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


a » 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS PRESENTED 10 THE MEMBERS AT THE ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE HEAD Obrtct 
HONG KONG. ON FRIDAY. 0th MARCH 1961 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI. BANKING CORPORATION—continued 
GROUP CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The principal companies whose accounts have been consolidated in the Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet that follow are : 





BANKING COMPANIES EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANIES 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporatios Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank, Hong Kong (Trustee) Limited 
1 Queen’s Road Central, Hong Shell _— Hong Ko: 
. London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Otelva) rustee Limited 
The Hongkong and Banking Sen a *Califorsia 21. Collyer Quay, S 
80 Sutter San Francisco 4 Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Chtnees) Limited 
Mercantile Limited 9 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
15 Gracechurch Street, London, B.C.3 Mercantile Bank (Executor & Trustee ey) Limited 
The British Bank of the Middle East 15 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
7 oe Street, B.Cc4 Mercantile Bank (Agency) Private Limited 
ayfoong Finance 8 Netaji ee Road, Calcutta, India 
Shell House, Hong Kong 


Bank (Trustees) Limited 
11 Beach Street, Penang, Federation of Malaya 
GROUP CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 











Hong Kong Sterling Hong Kong Sterli 
Dollars Equivalent Dollars Equivalent 
SHARE CAPITAL: CASH IN HAND AND BALANCES WITH OTHER 
Authorised : 800,000 Shares of HK$125 each........ $100,000,000 £6,250,000 MR na asd Fos dpe snes c avin ence k cck one acne $397,889,897 £24,868,119 
es erm sean a MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE ...... 341,325,636 21,332,852 
fssued : 632,369 Shares of HK $125 —_ fully paid. . $79,046,125 , £4,940,383 yy AND OTHER GOVERNMENT TREASURY 
RESERVE FUND (including Share Premi um Account, RPDS Mag 6 SIME SA TEES. aE ee 472,655,185 29,540,949 
waler ae Pees cet cheek ghee ss cass tere bbs ee hous 240,000,000 15,000,000 TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 6 00 i02% 0c cores ress 944,140,312 59,008,769 
PROFIT BGS: ARIE eins os oes seve cece 2,206,181 137,886 | HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES OF 
a DUPE ADIEU aia oS 2 G8 is 40's cidie-g’s Sings 0d Be wa/Seaee -805,300,000 50,362,500 
$321,252,306 £20,078,268 | INVESTMENTS, at under market values : Tare Kes 
HONG KONG CURRENCY NOTES IN CIRCULA- ; British and Other Government 
Min os (alba > tad dedea whoekinn \se-cbincs oBe Sbtcecos $39,101,648 52,443,853 Securities : 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER Quoted in Great Britain......... -, Rae Pt ee 
ACCOUNTS, including Inner Reserves Quoted outside Great B Britain 236,516,673 
and BN 5 £0 wi ce Siakhsk whe ocx $5,901,151,712 Other Investments : 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF Quoted in Great Britain......... 46,766,206 
SPENSNEUES 5 dae c ceeds beccts cece 33,432,015 Quoted outside Great Britain .... 12,954,111 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND..... 25,400,596 —————_ 1,301,431,452 $1,339,466 
5,959,984,323 372,499,020 | ADVANCES FO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
chute Nine GEib. © ans GIRS ke citi »-athe's ds oa:> 6 684 a 2,750,648,014 171,915,501 
BALANCE OF REMITTANCES, DRAFTS, ETC., IN 
TRANSIT BETWEEN OFFICES So RiwsNs «ipa hak 27,423,268 1,713,954 
IABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES 33,432,015 2,089,501 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Investments in Associated Companies, 
AE COSE. ccc eccccccccecccccccces $13,983,600 
Bank Premises, at cost, less amounts 
WONIOR OEE eis Seek vice ceca k tse 31,608,898 
f — 45,592,498 2,849,531 
a S.-J. COOKE ———— 
MICHAPL .W. TURNER, Chief Manager. $7,120,338,277 £445,021,142 G. T. TAGG Directors. $7,120,338,277 £445,021,142 
P. F. HUTTON, Chief Accountant. SS C. A. WRIGHT mete nee penance: a emcee Some 





GROUP CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 











Hong Kong 
Dollars 
COMBINED NET PROFIT of The Hongkong and et © Banking Corporation and its Subsidiaries after providing for taxation on profits earned 
to date and after positon: Somaten to the credit inner reserves, out of which provision for diminution in value of assets has been made $46,913,881 
Add: BALANCE BROUG FORWARD FROM PREVIOUS YEAR: 
Parent Comper Gb EE Goh Eh oes s Fea ev eve ead ha eREieintee tame hashes, conse eds cs eres ete ns e656) deep he dees s checechdbachiescwen ‘ $ 2,116,714 
Subsidiary Companies,.......... sth eo txhes Luhralk achted> O10 ss vem UEe en's ONOa as oct Less cie%s abe COCR CRED oe Oa chao esha db babes Fe 702,084 
—_— 2,818,798 
. 49,732,679 
Deduct: AMEE TO BE WRITTEN OFF BANK PREMISES: 
= compete Seno sevmecs cibass sss ee a enh pin aiin'n.© 0 spilt Che tetas © crea aTks cao up'o ke Lee 6 DET ae eae hlen « bak oe tee $ 4,000,000 
Subsidiary” Com eee Te ss PERS ABS TOME E A 4.0 PGua OB a c's's'o 65% 6 Valds Uhlie's Hs Vale ocho wwgle Hip Ed Obie ble’ Tad case op th cc vee Rie 2,600,000 
AMOUNT NS D TO RESERVE FUND: 
Su REE ddache baa bd mosh os bobins 6 Peskin adh 6 k5E is wipe kde bo 003 Sb0 ons hs hiss cher es soewenss cee AMAL S < cibicc ccikvloa ch 1,800,000 
DIVIDENDS : 
INTERIM DIVIDEND of £1 5s. 0d. per share on 632,354 shares paid 15th August, 1960, £790,442 10s. mt A245 /16..5. Resin 12,699,997 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND of £2 10s. Od. per share on 632,369 shares £1,580,922 10s. Od. at 1/2 sie SoC agete phew ered 25,400,596 ll oss 
5 
BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD: 
I is ts «£40 BUC» aah cay bb S Wd 4.6n fe ota s Ss 5 cee ge See WE VR CEB A © COR og 6 UMTS bc oN Rae 8 PR ob FES o 8G ibe ek Ete oa bs ane ae 2,206,181 
ER tn Oe Pos Scie SEMa me oh nng nies 0 h0,5s ta hdb o¥ Hee t heb ape Fos Oa aK do & emp Vas 465 0E soda i OEE CT oe oe bbscbokeat 1,025,90: 
$ 3,232,086 
NOTES ON THE ACCOUNTS 
1. Confirmed Credi and Endorsements outstanding amount eee oe ee ee SS RT eer EE ONS BO NOD) end 1 the cane OF the: Ciloup to 
HK$1,173,517, iy can sb0s aot 898,556). In addition there are commitments in respect of ow’ as. Exchange Contracts. 
2. Foreign Currency Balances are ee ee at 3ist Decem! 1960. The Sterling equivalents of the figures shown in the Accounts 


are converted at the rate of HK$i=is. 3d. 
3. The in Circulation are the Authorised Note the Crown its of investments ha’ a market value in 
the cso of to Bank of HIKHS1 39. ce 100 CH $92,155 908) os and i in “os case of the peeve & of UF TIKS36313.100 GHIS37, 265,504) Lae the Excess Note ie by the deposit of 


Eee tamen of Certificates 
‘4. Clune epost snd’ Other Accounts aguning to HAES7SUTTI« CAKE NL) i the cnt of the Bank and to HIKSO9 909,70 (HK 000,00) inthe case of the Group ar 
secured by the deposit of*assets of the Bank and of the Group 
5. Directors’ Fees, London Committee Fees, Chief 's Remuneration and Special Administrati ire the Bank amounted to HK$1,105,984 (HK$1,095,165). 
6. Conttacts for gutsjentiog Cavite apenas palin in the case ofthe Bank to HIK3,622,465 (HIKS34 anda the cane of the Group to HK $10,764 161 (HICH 980 170 
7. There are cont t lia ee a ee <a aor pb idiary Companies of the Bank amounting to HK: , 000,000). 
8. The British of the Middle East became a Subsi idiary Com reo ae Se yor ie ccounts of that Bank and its Subsidiary Company are not included tn the 
comparative fgutes in the Group’ Accounts At 3ist December. the Md 99.6794 of tne Issued Share Capital of The British Bank of the Middle East and, for 


urposes Accounts, that Bank has been dealt with as a wholly-owned s ubsidiary, 
= and Undine ted Profits of the Subsidiary Companies applicable to the ee since acquisition have been included with the Inner Reserves in the Group Accounts. 


ar 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


We have examined the annexed Balance Sheet with the books of the Co tion kept in Hong Kong, with the audited Accounts of the London Office and with the Returns 

from the other Offices. We have ‘obtained all the somone and explanations we have required for the purposes of our examination. In our opinion the said Balance Sheet 

with the annexed Notes gives the information required ao United a iom Companies Act, 1 in the manner so required for a banking company and on the basis authorised 

thereby is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and Logees view of the — =< one Bank’s affairs at 31st sist Desumber, 1960, ancora to the best of our information and the 
ee ree a are fy eo bees aun Ko on rom the other Offices. 

We have also examined the annexed Consolida dhe Bank and its Sobeidiary Companise with the audited. Accotats of those Companies, certain of which have 
been audited by other firms. In our opinion the said Balance Sheet with the annexed Notes gives the information required by the United aes Companies Act, 
1948, SoS teteeteahacbelllin ec odor sedenty ant oa aor basis gives a true and fair view of the state of afars of the Group at 31st December, 1 

PEAT,. MARWICK, MITCHELL & Chart apis tanté, Auditors 
Hong Kong, 28th February, 1961. LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS, eee 
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THE HONGKONG AND. SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION—continued 
MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
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BALANCE SHEET “AT 31st DECEMBER, 1960 





CAPITAL AUTHORISED : 





P £ £ CURRENT ASSETS: £ £ 
4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each............6. 000s £4,000,000 CASH IN HAND AND BALANCES WITH OTHER 
—! | WEE es Ss n oct ak ac bi a he hee Me neds Gis bac cet'4 ¢ 5,428,482 
CAPITAL ISSUED : BALANCES = THE HONGKONG AND 
2,940, Ordinary Shares of £1 each, fully paid ...... ° 2,940,000 SHANGHAI SNS COREOR ATION ON 
RESERVE FUND (ij ceded 6 dere bee Toi ce i thiisicc ccs 2,200,000 CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNT .......... 1,122,631 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT . teed Vers be ‘ 232,888 MONEY AT CALL AND AND SHORT OTICE | 1 428. 378 
TREASURY BILLS OF OVERSEAS GOVERNMENTS 7,500 
5,372,888 TRADE BILES DISCOUNTED....¢ 2... cccccccevecces 13 Oe 879 
NOTES EN: CORGAILATION 3 6 oss scp oc sins sig:p opp ams cies ot 206,353 INVESTMENTS, at: under market 
Teen ee AND OTHER “ACCOUNTS, BRITISH, COLONIAL AND OTHER G GOVERNMENT 
inchudi ae and Provisi = eds Oe. 64,237,747 
AMOUNTS DUE oS es DIARY COMPANIES . 40,535 Quoted in Great Britain ...... Ula da OOS a Hawt iati's thik F 6,356,659 
ae EL on SUBSIDIARY woted outside Great Britain .... 5... 6.6252 see eens 5,404,248 
hGce PANI ES. ke tb MES Male a « Salina bale Che Ute c tess cece 2,502,807 “OTHER INVESTMENTS : 
Been aa N. BEHALF OF CUSTOMERS ..... 82,914 Quoted outside Great Britaim .... 06.5. ceieeiscsaees 173,852 
OPOSE D FINAL ue in Fospet of = year —— ‘11,934,759 
ended 3ist December, 1960 «2.8.4.0... dic cc ce etececces 112,547 tO aie TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
ives —————— 66,976,550 vite: Sar ae ip etyeete carat 36,960,026 
1, Provision has been made for taxation an profits to date, AMOUNTS ” ppuE BY A ae nS } 122 564 
2. Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and spaenes amount to RSD BGA 2 0:9 v9 oe o RECESS 6 btn 2 vee ae 
228,226,891, (£)8,617,188) in addition to which there are commitments ANCES, DR AFIS, c.. 
in respect of outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. Str eee fea Oftige Br anc 1,264,640 
8%. Foreign’ Curréficy Balanced have been converted ip Sterling at ae tee OF CUS ME R A c Agencies 
approximately ou ae rates at 31s PATIOS. « cn c dyedatlewge oh eee pavPiia’ 82,914 
4 wit the Soo Gpetae ganache tes i Da , pe... deposited he 
ver the liabilit in respect of the Notes in 
j fraiaton t not he Di : t nsider th la FIXED ASSETS; aonere 
Grou] ecounts are ar ag the rectors Col caer ey wou 
. be of no Fa value SARE se of _ — cancun Investments in Subsidiary Companies Gc ee: cdeaes 55,492 
invgive 


the accounts of the Gubsidigry Open Bank Premisés at cost, less amounts written Off ........ 609,029 
6. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure a 336 (£284,886). 
1, Unealled Capital amounting to £54,963 (£54,963) im-respect of partly 

paid shafes in Subsidiary Companics. 





£72,555,791 





























£72,555,791 
BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1960 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED: £ £ | CURRENT ASSETS: $ £ 
2,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each .............400- £2,500,000 ASH Se HAND. AND BALANCES WITH OTHER ‘Cviens 
CAPITAL ISSUED: | “BALANCES WITH THE HONGKONG AND re 
2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, fully paid........ 2.000.000 | SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION ON 
SHARE , -.4-trs 0 ME av PEM o's aba Gao Mids Meme’ 02 100,000 CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNT .......... 7,382,590 ~ 
REVENUE RESERVES: MONEY. AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE...... 6,229,496 
REENO.- ACOCRIOE 5s <sec0-y.9.0 89 Re < 2 ©: 6 £)04h bie 9 CED hig EOGew neces 2,500,000 BRIBE AND OTHER GOVERNMENT TRE ASURY 
PRE GUN RO IEIER 6 os vc od 0 o'ca aoc cheg tesqeus ens eee a. ft. CL ee mass both 5 0 oak chitin ee nathan bone oceasa0 66 8,837,500 
worn! 2,673)875 TRADE a4 DISCOUNTED (..44... be bioe bdbichh die 12,344,020 
y INVESTMENTS, at under market value: 
4,773,875 BRITISH AND OTHER GOVERNMENT SECURI- 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, IN- . THES: 
CLUDING. INNER RESERVES ANB. Mie 105,098,458 Quoted in Great Britain,.......... 0 Mae dane opcaee. ., Bae 
AMOUNTS DUE TO SUBSIDJARY IMPANY .....<. 100 ‘Quoted outside Great Britain ......... owe eats 210,000 
BALANCE OF eet R ae -, IN 33,890,592 
TRANSIT BETWE DEFIFES i Gin dint 4.4 Wi Edie o's .c 0 06 1,192,211 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ; 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF oaSNRAS 185,068 |, ACCOUNTS Mise Jakdogh odncestt spade este eccn $2,517,178 
PROPOSED DIVIDEND, in respect of the nine months UNTS DUE BY FELLOW SUSSISIARY 
ended 3lst December, I OG Cougs 66046 Sbitiedpremies 20 oe 147,000 A OOMPA SE wito.0 tBu ais tin See Mine Ra sale ia ate 2,501,706 
a, be ~aro hl ate hated tet tenietetcien on dies AMOUN DUE BY ASSOCIATED COMPANY . | 08,615 
1 Provide hte bem indd ter tonstianen fee te Gia). LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES 185,068 
ne addition towhich —— are commitments 110,393,540 
8. Fore: pa. Ourrency Saliites | ae teas covert into Sterling at PIXED wer in ? t 
« RE Bubustiny Company doot e800 aad he ide nether prof Tvestindal tn Nesoclated Company. at eoet 2220002022 sasat 
S ehecunts Leee te ipaguilcat ews. Bank Papcnisas at cost, less amounts written Off.....+++ 419,739 ses is 
Curren’! uired Brit ? > 
$ Ipgtled i Comet Aas ae Goreedihes ee ee 
OB sevegecsovee Po eepeperaeeedeces 
GME Coastriascocdaeeccsqairodaschaees $8,819 
6. Copomitments for Capital Bxpenditure not provided for above amount 
approximately to £16,000. 
£111,396,712 £111 712 
meh abe 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


(Incorporated in the State of California with Limited Liability) 




















BALANCE SHEET AT 3st DECEMBER, 1960 
LIABILITIES ; U,S.$ US.$ ASSETS U.58 U.S.§ 
CREEL TAE AND SURPLUS: a ‘oN — AND BALANCES WITH OTHER i i 
© Capital Stock. r alee $100 per share, authorised and ANK revteii.ctiteeer 34,340, 
issued ae ee a ee Peer teenerceees Ca Bias a2 “ACCEPTANCE S Re RECEIVABLE : 4 
Univ pai by stocidiotders Aes oS sc cases ln! S? £228 us OVéernment Tréasury Bills............. id $4,734,957 
ivided Prof HS Sem J18t Ceaiene, Te DIM os cinon vd $49,261 ~ US. Which $1,090,000 par value pledged as security for 
ee Pass. § UE Uk SOUR ERIN is cabtheT ints «cso Ghee. + cis 6,449 deposit of public funds) 
$5,710 Trade Bins er oe 1,452,032 dinaies 
$2,555,710 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS _AND OTHER Seles 
DEPOSITS : . POCEPOTEED «os Fob s | shen enh ebctp tapwhahie shakes 9,737,113 
Demand, commercial and due to nr. SKEET I Mee cee 11,732,571 UNITED STATES AND OTHER GOVERNMENT 
and Savi EGS 0-4 0 Oe der eds.s 6s ~§ figs ipadetacces 7618 SECURITIES (of which $890,000 par value ged as 
Pub Wns puis 640 Oras Aor h MBS Cc Vead «Pinan Rhee 1,450, security for tae of public fund), at approximate 
MK vale il eS... WI Ge a Se a eid 1,159,228 
4 18S bon LIAR es OF USTOMERS “FOR ‘LETTERS OF 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Group 375 CREDIT AND ACCEPTANCES, per contra......... 2,060,565 
SUNDRY Ayan ND ACCRUALS HO nOosT —— Assets d ulated depreciati 186,085 
ae ts nae operty at cost, less accum iation.... 
TETIERS OF CREDIT AND ‘ACCEPTANGES ON | mw 
BEHALF OF GUSTOMeRS . visi Robb. bbb dpe cceece 2,060,565 
$23,670,956 $23,670,956 
—— —— 
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of it agricultural, to industrial tasks ‘at short 


notice.  Strenuous efforts are being made to 
correct this and government spokesmen are 
stressing the need for self-reliance in all aspects 
of the economy and for the reduction to a mini- 
mum _.of reliance on foreign aid. The year’s 
natural calamities do not appear to have affected 
the total of China’s foreign trade, which is 
expected to exceed that for 1959 by about 73 
per cent, a notable feature of which has béen 
the considerable increase with western Europe, 
including the United Kingdom. The major share 
however still continues to be with the Soviet bloc 
countries, The failure of many industrial crops 
and the heavy cost of food purchases, to which I 
have already referred, may well reduce China’s 
capacity to import on the same scale this year. 

During 1960 China’s foreign policy was. con- 
centrated upon efforts to dispel the misgivings 
which existed, and still exist, in many Asian 
countries over her actions in Tibet and on the 
Indian border. Treaties of friendship were 
signed with Afghanistan, Cambodia, Nepal and 
Burma, including the delimitation of frontiers in 
the case of the two latter countries, and offers of 
economic aid to some of her neighbours have 
been accepted, while the Sino-Indonesian Dual 
Nationality Agreement was ratified. A lengthy, 
and at ‘times acrimonious, dispute has been 
carried on with Soviet Russia during the year 
over the correct interpretation of communist 
ideologies which attracted wide publicity, but 
left the working arrangements between the two 
countries unimpaired, Considerable restraint has 
also been shown in the Formosa Strait and in 
Laos and only the failure to improve relations 
with India has marred a year of . diplomatic 
success, 


JAPAN 


The violence displayed during the summer, 
which forced the cancellation of Mr Eisenhower’s 
visit, caused considerable embarrassment to the 
government and to the majority of the Japanese 
people and precipitated the resignation of Mr 
Kishi, It was an unpleasant demonstration of 
what a determined minority can do and the mur- 
der of the Socialist leader, Mr Assanuma, during 
the election campaign was a further disturbing 
factor. The Liberal-Democratic party under 
Mr Ikeda won a substantial majority in the elec- 
tions which were held last November and there 
is unlikely to be any major alteration in the 
government’s foreign policy although there may 
be some change of emphasis. A significant feature 
of the elections has been the progressive increase 
in the number of votes cast for the socialist 
parties, which has risen from 24 per cent of the 
total in 1952 to 36 per. cent in the November 
elections, and.if-this wate of progress continues, 
these parties will bé ‘in a position to offer a 
serious challenge to the Liberal-Democratic party 
in the not too distant future. Relations. with 
South Korea have improved since the. establish- 
ment of the new administration there and 
sithough nd progress has been. made in official 
relations with China, a certain amount of direct 
trade between the Chinese state organisations 
and Japanese concerns is being permitted. 

The economy continues to expand, foreign 
exchange reserves have risen to over US$1,800 
million and there has been.an appreciable in- 
crease in industrial production supported by a 
high rate of investment in plant and machinery, 
although. there are reports that this expenditure 
is beginning to show signs of levelling off. The 
volume of trade continues upwards, both imports 
and exports being appreciably higher than the 
previous year, while domestic purchases of con- 
summer goods have continued to increase despite 
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a rise in retail prices. Exchange-restrictions. have 
been eased to allow banks to keep, current 
accounts, in sterling, US dollars and non-résident 
yen, the balances of which are freely*convertible 
and the Bank of Japan discount rate has been 
reduced. Regulations have also been. relaxed 
to facilitate payments connected with foreign 
trade, and currency allowances for travellers have 
been increased, The liberalisation of import 
restrictions has continued with the transfer of a 
number of items to the automatic approval list, 
and this has raised the percentage of imports 
liberalised to 44 per cent of the total, which will 
be increased further when raw wool and cotton 
are added to the list. The easing of exchange 
restrictions and the enlargement of quotas has 
been offset in some.cases by increases in tariffs 
on a number of items, which has the effect of 
protecting selected Japanese industries. There 
have been indications that the government is 
prepared to relax the limitation on the extent 
to. which foreign investment may be allowed to 
participate in the establishment of new industrial 
enterprises in cases where these are considered to 
be beneficial to the country’s economy. 


The government’s plans to double the national 
income in ten: years and thereby raise living 
standards and provide employment for the in- 
creased labour force which will be available by 
1970, have attracted considerable attention, 
mixed with speculation as to the inflationary 
effects of such a rapid rate of economic growth. 
Industrial expansion since the war has certainly 
been remarkable, but the success of this plan will 
depend to a considerable extent on an even larger 
volume of exports than that already achieved, 
and this poses a number of problems. The capa- 
city of the less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa to finance the import of larger quantities 
of manufactured goods is limited, while the wil- 
lingness of the industrialised countries to permit 
an unrestricted increase in what are still regarded 
as’ “low cost” imports, is problematical. 


United States military spending and foreign 
aid procurement have been important factors in 
the economy but this is likely to fall appreciably 
due to the presidential directive that this form 
of expenditure in countries other than the United 
States should be reduced as much as possible. 
Internal consumption is expected to continue at 
a high level and while the prospects for 1961 
appear to be good, it is likely that the expansion 
of exports and the improvement in the favour- 
able balance of payments will be at a somewhat 
slower rate than in recent years. 


PHILIPPINES 


The improvement in the economy which was 
evident in 1959 has continued throughout’ the 
year notwithstanding some increase in internal 
costs and prices. There has again been a 
favourable balance of payments and an appre- 
ciable rise in the international reserves and this 
has enabled the Government to make consider- 
able progress towards easing. foreign exchange 
controls. A system of multiple exchange rates 
has been introduced, which contains an element 
of inducement for the exporter and gives a 
more realistic rate for the peso, while there has 
been some relaxation of credit restrictions. The 
basic re-discount rate has been reduced to 5 per 
cent, reserve reouirements for the banks have 
been lowered and the margin fee has been re- 
duced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. If all 
controls are to be lifted by the end of this year, 
as the President indicated in his annual address 
to Congress, it would seem likely that such 
measures as increased import duties to protect 
local industries, export taxes on selected com- 
modities and the abolition of the barter law 
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will be. necessary. ..A mission from the Inte, 
national Monetary, Fund, which visited th 
Philippines during the year, gave a favourable 
report on the economy but warned that a to 
hasty relaxation of credit restriction might 
revive inflationary pressures. 


Although bad weather affected the rice ang 
corn crops to a limited extent thete has beep 
an overall increase in agricultural, and also jp 
industrial, production during the year and thi 
improvement seems likely to be continued during 
1961. The sugar industry has benefited from , 
temporary allocation by the United States of 
part of the Cuban quota which will amount 
some 500,000 tons in a full year, but production 
will have to. be increased significantly if the 
country is to take advantage of this opportunity, 
The satisfactory conclusion of an agreement with 
the United States Export-Import Bank for , 
loan of US$73 million for the construction of 
an integrated steel mill should give impetus to 
further industrial development, but the rate of 
general growth may be retarded by the lack of 
adequate» communications. 


There has been little change in* the “political 
sphere and controversial issues have been 
avoided in view of the presidential elections 
later this year. Since the promotion of con- 
tinued economic expansion will be one of the 
main problems in 1961, the administration may 
well ask Congress to pass a foreign investment 
law to encourage the inflow of overseas capital, 
and also to suspend the capital gains tax which 
the President has recommended. A treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation with Japan 
has been signed and awaits ratification by the 
Senate. 


ES TT 


VIETNAM 


There has been some deterioration in internal 
security during the year with reports of an 
increasing number of actions by government 
troops against dissident elements in the central 
and southern provinces as well as along the 
border with North Vietnam. In November an 
attempt was made by a military group to over- 
throw the government but this failed after only 
thirty-two hours. This abortive coup. was 
nevertheless not without its effect, and it was 
subsequently announced that there would be 
important reforms of government institutions 
and. that elections for the presidency and vice- 
presidency would be held in April. 


The modest progress in industrial develop- 
ment which was evident in 1959 continued last 
year. There has been a further expansion of 
the textile industry, while a number of new 
projects covering the production of cement, 
paper, sugar and electrical power are planned 
or.are under construction. Agreements have 
been reached. with: France and the American 
Development Loan Fund whereby loans and 
credits have been granted to finance capital 
equipment which will give further impetus to 
industrial development. 


The steps which have been taken to diversify 
agriculture are beginning to show ‘results. The 
production of kenaf, a jute substitute, and ramie | 
is reacniig the stage where commercial quanti- 
ties are available for processing localiy or fi | 
export, while experiments are being made with 
the planting of cotton and oil palms. The rice 
growing area was further enlarged during the | 
year, with a considerable increase in production 
to over 5 million tons resulting in an exportable 
surplus of 400,000 tons, all of which has been 
sold, Indonesia replacing the French community 
as the major outlet. Exports of rubber have also 
been at a satisfactory level and these two com- 
modities, as usual, have provided nearly the 
whole of the export income. The country }8 
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sill dependent upon United States aid to finance 
a appreciable volume of imports although a 
much greater part of this aid is now being 

ed for plant and machinery with the aim 
of making the country more self-sufficient. This 
will result in a decline in the import of con- 
sumer goods unless export income can be 
increased, but fortunately there are encouraging 
signs of an improvement in this respect. 


CAMBODIA 


In the early part of the year the political 
situation was somewhat confused following the 
death of the king, but after a short period Prince 
Sihanouk assumed the position of head of state 
pending the eventual election of a new sovereign. 
In this role he visited the United States, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and China and received 
various offers of economic aid, while treaties of 
friendship and cultural co-operation were signed 
with the three latter countries. 


The economy improved during the year, the 
volume of ‘exports being nearly 70 per cent more 
than in 1959 with shipments of rice, maize and 
timber all being appreciably higher. There was 
also a considerable increase in imports, part of 
which was to meet the requirements of the de- 
velopment plan which came into effect from the 
beginning of last year. A railway is to be built 
from Phnom-Penh to Sihanoukville which will 
enable this new port to be more fully used. 


In June legislation was approved to establish 
a state insurance enterprise which would have a 
monopoly. All foreign insurance firms are re- 
quired to wind up their affairs. by July this year, 
but they have the. option of joining the. state 
scheme or acting only as re-insurers. While this 
measure has naturally been viewed with some 
concern it is not regarded as indicative of any 
intention to discriminate against foreign business 
in general. 


THAILAND 


There have been few internal political de- 
velopments during the year but the trend of 
events in Laos has caused a great deal of anxiety. 
Thailand has naturally been most interested in 
an end to the present armed conflict there as 
the establishment of an acceptable government 
is of vital concern not only to her but also to all 
the countries of continental south-east Asia. 
There has been a marked improvement in the 
internal economy and for the first time for many 
years revenue has exceeded estimates and there 
will be an overall budget surplus. This is due 
largely to an improvement in thé efficiency of 
the tax collecting agencies and there are hopes 
that this trend will continue unless a sharp in- 
crease in military expenditure should ‘be found 
necessary. The government’s policy of encour- 
aging secondary industry is making steady pro- 
gress and the investment act of 1958 is begin- 
ning to show results. An appreciable number 

new industries are planned or are under con- 
struction, with the ‘participation of foreign 
capital, while import duties on a number of 
commodities which are used by local industries 
and for agricultural purposes have been reduced. 


The budget for 1961, which covers only a 
nine-month period up to the end of September 
when the new six year plan is due to start, is 
expected to balance and reliance is to be placed 
on improved collections rather than on tax in- 
creases. Expenditure under the six year plan is 
estimated to be over bahts 21,000 million of 
which two-thirds is to be found from internal 
sources and the balance, it is hoped, from foreign 
aid. Since the government has stated that it is 
not prepared to resort to deficit financing to 
implement this plan, it seems likely that both 
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direct and indirect taxation will have to be in- 
creased in the future unless a larger volume of 
external assistance is forthcoming. In a country 
where 80 per cent of the population live off the 
land, it is only to be expected that the main 
emphasis in the plan will be on development of 
agriculture, while provision is also made for 
increasing facilities for the processing of locally 
produced raw materials and the improvement of 
communications and state enterprises. 


Although there is again an adverse balance 
of trade the deficit has been reduced by about 
30 per cent cOmpared with the previous year, 
while foreign exchange reserves reached the 
highest level since 1957, which has enabled 
some relaxation to be made in foreign ‘exchange 
controls. The exportable rice surplus of twelve 
hundred thousand tons has been sold, although 
lower prices were realised than in 1959. Exports 
of rubber, tin, maize‘and timber have all in- 
creased and for the first time the value of rubber 
exported exceeded that of rice, due to the higher 
prices for rubber in the first part of the year. 
The outlook for 1961 is favourable unless events 
in Laos get out of hand while a report issued 
by a team from the World Bank, which con- 
ducted a survey in May, was optimistic about 
the long term prospects for the country’s 
economy. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


There has been steady progress both in the 
political and economic spheres during the past 
year, marred only by the untimely deaths of 
the first two Paramount Rulers, The Emergency 
regulations were repealed on July 3lst bringing 
to an end a twelve year war against the com- 
munist terrorists, a struggle which has taken 
a heavy toll in lives, money and effort, and which 
has caused a large number of people to live under 
irksome. restrictions. The government, however, 
considered it necessary to retain certain powers 
and an internal security law was passed. to 
counter subversion and to prevent a revival of 
terrorist activities. A security area was declared 
along the border with Thailand and the authori- 
ties in that country have promised greater co- 
operation which will, it is hoped, result in the 
remaining terrorists being contained: in this area, 
and the operation has now become one of 
attrition. 


Malaya continues to play an_ increasingly 
important. part in Commonwealth and_ world 
affairs.. The Malayan contingent in the Congo 
is all the more valuable in view of the reported 
intention of some African and Asian govern- 
ments to withdraw their troops, while the Prime 
Minister’s attempts to mediate between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia in their dispute over 
New Guinea deserved more support than they 
received. The proposal made last year by the 
Prime Minister, for a south east Asia friendship 
and economic treaty, has been abandoned and 
in its place Malaya, the Philippines and Thai- 
land have decided to proceed with the formation 
of a less formal association of south east Asian 
states, which other countries may join if they 
so desire. 


Buoyant revenue, which is expected this year 
to exceed M$1,000 million for the first time, 
has resulted in an estimated overall surplus after 
development expenditure has been met. This 
has enabled the government to help Singapore 
by repaying before due date the first instalment 
of a loan made during the height of the 
Emergency. In the budget for 1961 ordinary 
estimated. revenue, based on the same rubber 
price as in the previous budget, is expected to 
exceed ordinary expenditure by M$13- million, 
but provisional capital expenditure will result 
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in an overall deficit of ~M$138 million. 
New taxation measures include an increase in 
the export duties on rubber and tin at certain 
price levels, and the retention of an anti-infla- 
tionafy cess as revenue, should the price of 
rubber exceed M$1 per pound in the future. 
Duties have also been imposed on a number of 
imports to protect local industries, export duties 
on some unimportant items have been removed 
and there have been minor changes in direct 
taxation. The balance of trade has again been 
strongly in Malaya’s favour at M$773 million, 
being nearly 6 per cent higher than the previous 
year, a notable feature being the increased 
exports of iron ore, mostly to Japan. 

It was in these favourable financial conditions 
that experts from the World Bank- assisted the 
government in drawing up the second five year 
plan which involves expenditure of M$5,050 
million, of which M$2,150 million will be raised 
by the government. This will give further 
impetus to the economic growth of the country, 
particularly in the field of rural and agricultural 
development. . The government have already 
taken certain steps in this direction and have 
settled: an appreciable number of families on 
ten acre plots under Federal Land Development 
Authority schemes and under the group settle- 
ment areas act. Progress has also been made 
in the industrial.sector; all the sites in Petaling 
Jaya near’-Kuala Lumpur, where our new office 
will. open shortly, have been sold. and the 
development of further industrial areas in Ipoh, 
Butterworth and Johore Bahru are under con- 
sideration. For the last two years Malaya has 
benefited from the high prices obtained for 
rubber and to a lesser extent for tin, which has 
resulted in handsome revenue surpluses and the 
addition of over M$400 million to the reserves. 
It seems unlikely that this happy state of. affairs 
will be repeated in 1961 and the cost of the 
second five year plan will impose a heavy burden 
on the country’s resources, 


The new currency agreement which was 
negotiated last year came -into effect on January 
lst. The main new features of this agreement 
are that it permits a portion of the assets of 
the currency board to be invested in the securi- 
ties of participating governments and that it 
provides for a member to withdraw from the 
agreement upon giving eighteen months’ notice. 
The Malayan dollar is one of the most stable 
currencies in Asia and I hope that nothing will 
be done which might in any way lessen the 
confidence which it now commands. 


All restrictions on the export of tin were lifted 
for the last .quarter of the year, much to the 
relief ‘of ‘the industry. While it is generally 
accepted that the international tin agreement 
served the purpose for which it was intended, 
considerable hardship was experienced during 
the worst period of restriction when over three 
hundred mines were closed and some fifteen 
thousand workers were retrenched. A new inter- 
national tin agreement was negotiated in June 
and will come into force on July Ist this year. 
This agreement is in much the same form as the 
previous one except for a reduction of 5,000 tons 
in the size of the buffer stock and the granting 
of powers to the manager of the buffer stock to 
borrow for the purpose of financing the purchase 
of tin in excess of the maximum holding should 
the need arise. The government plans to redeem 
the buffer stock certificates in the hands of pro- 
ducers by raising a loan which will be repaid by 
a re-imposition of the cess on exports in the 
same manner as Malaya’s share of the first buffer 
stock was financed. Malaya increased her pro- 
duction of tin appreciably during the year and 
appears likely to benefit from the reduced output 
in Indonesia, the Congo and Bolivia. Indo- 
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nesian. tin ore which was previously sent to Hol- 
land is now being smelted in Malava. 


A:Malayan Rubbér Fund Board has been set 
up in Kuala Lumpur in which is‘vested control 
over the activities of the various bodies con- 
nected with reseatch and development in the 
industry. This*Board will work with a co-ordi- 
nating advisory committee consisting of a number 
of leading scientists and experts‘and a Natural 
Rubber Producers Research Association, both of 
which have been formed in-Lendon. A number 
of conferences ‘were held in Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore on the various aspects of’ this industry 
and among the decisions reached was the re- 
classification of the grades of rubber acceptable 
under internationally recognised contracts. The 
production of natutal rubber has not increased 
in the same proportion as consumption and the 
additional demand has been met by a growing 
supply of synthetic. For this reason, greater 
attention is being given to improving natural 
rubber production . which should enable the 
industry to maintain its position, as estimiates of 
future consumption trends indicate that there 
will be a ready market for. all the natural rubber 
that can be Produced provided that there is no 
great disparity in price compared with synthetic. 
Prices in the latter part of the year eased and are 
now below the figure at which the Board of 
Trade and the United States government have 
agreed not to sell from their ‘stock-piles. The 
average price for first grade rubber during the 
year was 1084 cents, compared with a little over 
101 cents in 1959. The second five year plan 
contains provision for a further instalment of the 
re-planting scheme and it is ¢ncouraging to see 
that there has been. a notable increase in. the 
number of applications by. smallholders for 
grants for this purpose during the year. Pan- 
Malayan rubber exports for the year were 10 
per cent lower than in 1959 but Malayan pro- 
duction of 710,000 tons. was some 2 per cent 
higher. 


SINGAPORE 


The Prime Minister of Singapore has referred 
to 1960 as a year of consolidation and the 
government has on the whole tackled the many 
problems that faced it with courage and vigour. 
An official policy statement contended that any 
proposal for a basic charige in the present con- 
stitution now was unrealistic and would not only 
put an end to any hopes of a merger with the 
Federation of Malaya in the future, but would 
probably also result in the permanent isolation 
of Singapore from the surrounding countries. 


There has been 4 marked improvement during 
the year in the financial position due to a modest 
increase in revenue and also to government 
spending under development votes being some- 
what lower than’ had been estimated... The 
Minister of Finance stated that there will be an 
overall surplus. of M$37 million for the year, 
which includes the M$10 million loan repay- 
ment instalment by Malaya. The 1961 budget 
provides for a small ordinary deficit of M$3.5 
million and in addition, special development 
expenditure of M$166 million is envisaged. Tax 
changes, which are expected to yield an addi- 
tional M$10.5 million, include a reduction in 
personal allowances to the same limits as in 
the Federation and an increase in the highest 
rates of income tax. Property taxes in lieu of 
rates formerly assessed by the city council and 
business registration taxes are also to be intro- 
duced. 

There. has been a smail rise in the overall 
volume of trade but while imports have in- 
creased by nearly 4.per cent, exports were 
3 per cent lower, resulting in a larger unfavour- 
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able. balance than in 1959.. ‘Frade with 
Indonesia has continued to. decline, but, it is 
hoped that+an exchange of visits by official 
missions sent by the two governments may lead 
to the signing of a trade agreement which will 
reverse this trend. As a further measure to 
promote.interest in the State’s economy, trade 
and information offices-are to be established in 
London, Djakarta and Kuala Lumpur. Although 
discussions on the proposal made by the Minister 
of Finance last year for a form of common 
market with the Federation of Malaya have taken 
place between representatives of the two govern; 
ments, there has been no indication that any 
progress has been made. 


The. groundwork has been Jaid for a sub- 
stantial increase in industrial activity if the 
plans which ithe government have made receive 
the necessary support from private and institu- 
tional investors, both domestic and foreign. A 
number of industries have been granted pioneer 
status, including two oil refineries, while the 
feasibility of setting up a number of major 
units, including a steel industry, is being investi- 
gated. The first phase of a comprehensive 
extension of the facilities provided by the Singa- 
pore .Harbour Board is expected to be com- 
pleted by 1962 and preliminary work has been 
started on a scheme to expand the use of the 
Singapore river for trading purposes which, it 
is hoped, will enable small coastal ships to load 
and discharge cargo direct on to the quays. 


A five thousand acre industrial estate, which 
may be enlarged if there is sufficient demand, is 
being established by the government at Jurong, 
with the necessary basic services, incliding 
berths for ocean shipping and railway facilities ; 
while at Redhill an area of twenty-three acres is 
being developed jointly by the government and 
a subsidiary of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration where factory accommodation will be 
built to meet the needs of the small manufac- 
turer. A technical survey team from the United 
Nations and two officials from the World Bank 
have been investigating the State’s potential for 
industrial development and a Japanese mission 
has been entrusted with the task of submitting 
detailed plans for the Jurong. project. The 
results of these investigations and the recom- 
mendations which will be made will no doubt 
be incorporated in a five year development plan 
which has yet to be published. It is, however, 
known that expenditure of M$876 million is 
envisaged during the years 1961-1964, of which 
M$500 million is t© be raised internally and 
the balance of M$376 million from overseas 
sources, of which. the United Kingdom has 
promised M$43 million. 


The success of Singapore’s plans for industrial 
expansion, upon which rests the main hope of 
providing employment for the growing popula- 


tion, will depend to a large extent on the - 


creation of confidence and on the ‘establishment 
of reasonable and stable labour conditions. The 
maintenance of industrial peace will be one of 
the most formidable problems facing the govern- 
ment during the years ahead. 


NORTH BORNEO 


There has been a steady if unspectacular 
improvement in the economy during the year 
and progress is being made in various directions 
which will, in time, make North Borneo a 
primary producer of some importance. Planning 
has deliberately devoted a larger share of avail- 
able resources to capital works. rather than. to 
social services as it was.fealised that there could 
be no significant development until communica- 
tions had been much improved. Priority is 
therefore being given to the construction of 
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roads to give access to the fertile Labuk 
both from Sandakan and from the west coag, 
Increasing . interest is being shown by outside 
capital in investment in agricultural enterprises, 
particularly in the planting of oil palms, whik 
satisfactory progress is being made in planting 
new areas with high yielding rubber. Geologil 
surveys have led to discoveries. of varioy 
mineral deposits and prospecting licences haye 
been granted to established firms which, it js 
hoped, will result in the establishment of q 
mining industry. 

There has been a further expansion in the 
colony’s trade, the total reaching the record 
figure of nearly M$420 million, with a favourabl: 
balance of over M$26 million. Shipments of 
over one million tons of timber accounted for 
about 40 per cent of the value of exports while 
there were smaller increases in the values. of 
rubber and copra. The increased volume of 
trade has benefited the revenue which is expected 
to exceed the original estimates by M$13 million 
and this will enable the contribution to the 
development fund to be increased to M$15 mil. 
lion. No new taxation, other than increases in 
the rates of royalty on forest concessions and in 
railway tariffs, has been imposed. A notable 
trend has been: the growing volume of exports 
to Japan and the increase in the number of ship. 
ping lines calling at Borneo ports, particularly 
Japanese lines which have increased from four to 
ten. 


The question of some form of closer associa- 
tion between North Borneo and Sarawak has 
been raised once again, and at a conference in 
Kuching last October it was decided to investi- 
gate jointly the desirability of establishing a cus- 
toms union. A group of unofficial members of 
the Sarawak government visited North Borneo 
in January this year for an exchange of views, 
If there is any real desire amiong the peoples of 
these two colonies. for any further moves in this 
direction there is an oppartunity for their wishes 
to be made known through the unofficial majoti- 
ties which now exist in the legislative councils 
of both territories. 


BRUNEI 


Under the terms of the constitution which was 
introduced in 1959 the first elections to district 
councils, sixteen of whose members will be 
eligible to serve on the legislative council, ar 
due to be held in September. Legislation has 
been drafted which defines Brunei nationality 
and lays down somewhat stringent conditions 
under which .it can be acquired by those not 
automatically entitled to it, but until this legis 
lation has been passed only indigenous Brunei 
are allowed to vote. 


The bulk of the revenue continues to be 
derived from the oil industry, but a progressive 
decline in the income from this source is dis | 
cernible. Production from the present field 
appears to have passed its peak and unless drill | 
ing operations offshore are successful the down- 
ward trend is likely to continue. The wise 
investment policies of the Sultan and his advisers 
have placed the State in the fortunate position | 
where interest on investments covers a very large | 
part of ordinary recurrent expenditure. Some 
progress has been made in the government’ 
development plans and in the financial estimates 
for 1961 there is provision for the expenditurt 
of M$25 million, much of which will be required 
to complete projects carried forward from las 
year. 


SARAWAK 


The year has been one of, prosperity for Sata | 
wak although the recent decline in the pric: | 
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of rubber makes it unlikely that 1961 will be 
@ profitable. Revenue collections. during the 
were a record and this has enabled the 
ernment to supplement the 1959-63 develop- 
ment plan by M$38 million, making a total esti- 
mated expenditure of M$153 million. This will 
jllow further expansion in communications, agri- 
qulture, education and health. One of the most 
important factors in the rate of progress will be 
the speed with which roads can be constructed 
to open up the country and Sarawak’s needs for 
funds for development are likely to increase 
rapidly in the next few years, 


The value of external trade shows an increase 
of about M$70 million over 1959 with a favour- 
able balance of some M$11 million. Exports of 
rubber, timber and bauxite have been at higher 
levels but exports of pepper have been about 
half those of the previous year, partly due to 
the government’s assistance scheme which has 
enabled growers to carry larger stocks and to 
wait for better prices. Satisfactory progress is 
being made in the rubber re-planting scheme and 
an experiment is to be made in planting oil 
palms, which, if successful, will be a valuable 
addition to the economy in which small-holders 
would also be able to participate. In the budget 
for 1961 there is an estimated ordinary deficit of 
M$4 million, most of which is expected to be 
covered by the introduction, for the first time, 
of direct taxation on salaries, interest and 
property. 


INDONESIA 


Administrative power remains vested in the 
President amd although the setting up of a 
nominated ‘ mutual assistance” assembly and 
of a provisional, People’s Consultative Council 
has given the appearance of democratic parlia- 
mentary. government, these bodies appear to 
have no. power or purpose other than to pass 
legislation which has been approved or initiated 
by. the. President. In. July the publication of 
strong. criticism, of the cabinet by the Commu- 
nist party led to the imposition of a ban on all 
political activities and the dissolution of politi- 
cal parties. Subsequently these were permitted 
to resume their activities provided they complied 
with certain conditions and it has been promised 
that general elections will be held in 1962. The 
President chose the fifteenth anniversary of 
Indonesia’s independence to announce the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Holland in a 
further move in the dispute over New Guinea, 
which will make any rational solution to this 
problem more: difficult. Internally, the govern- 
ment appears to be no nearer reaching a deci- 
sive victory over the rebels and the continued 
military expenditure is a drain on the country’s 
resources. The strengthening of the navy with 
recent deliveries of aircraft and patrol vessels 
may, however, enable the government to cut the 
rebels’ sea Communications and thereby reduce 
their capacity to continue the struggle. 


Theré has been some slackening of inflationary 
tendencies, particularly during the second ‘half 
of the year. The Bank Indonesia’s advances to 
the government, which” dropped by nearly 
Rp.2,000 million in the third quarter; were only 
fractionally higher at the end of the year than 
at the end of 1959, -while the note issue increased 
by 44 per cent in the second half of the year 
compared with an increase of about 29 per cent 
during the first, six months. In August new 
financial measures were introduced which 
included the abolition of the existing import and 
export levies, and of the varying exchange rates 
for different classes of transactions, - An 
increased quantity of certain categories of 
Imports considered essential to the economy 
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was permitted with the prime object of bring- 
ing down prices and while some success in this 
respect has been achieved in Djakarta, it is not 
clear whether other towns or the rural areas 
have benefited to the same extent. Published 
foreign exchange holdings have risen by over 
23 per cent during the year. Since export earn- 
ings have declined and there has been an appre- 
ciable increase in the value of imports, it would 
appear that a considerable volume of the latter 
has been covered by foreign aid or financed on 
deferred payment terms. 


‘ The national planning council has drafted an 
eight year development plan to begin this year 
which calls for an expenditure of Rp. 240,000 
million, of which it is hoped about one quarter 
will be provided by foreign aid. Since private 
as well as government foreign investment is to 
be encouraged it is to be hoped that this may 
induce'a more moderate attitude towards private 
capital. 


INDIA 


No- progress has been made in resolving the 
border dispute with China which continues to 
be a source of friction between the two coun- 
tries. Some attempts were made to break the 
impasse, but neither the visit of Mr Chou En 
Lai to New Delhi nor the examination of docu- 
mentary and other evidence by officials of both 
countries met with any success, An understand- 
ing was, however, reached that there should be 
no military activity in the disputed areas, and 
this should at least prevent the recurrence .of 
incidents likely to aggravate this problem. 
China’s activities on the borders of Nepal and 
Bhutan and the harassment of Indian pilgrims 
and traders in Tibet continue to give cause for 
resentment. 


‘There is no indication of any other party being 
strong enough to challenge the Congress party 
in the general elections due to be held next year. 
The differences between the various factions 
within the Congress party are nevertheless be- 
coming more open and embarrassing and 
although these are seen chiefly as a struggle 
for control Of the party machine in the states, 
the outcome may well have an adverse effect on 
the future fortunes and policies of the party as 
a whole. Concern has been expressed in some 
quarters over the increasing pressure being 
brought to bear on the Central Government to 
form new territorial entities based on language 
or other special interests. The past year has 
seen the partition of Bombay into the states of 
Gujerat and Maharashtra, the decision to create 
the new state of Nagaland, increasingly voci- 
ferous campaigns for separate states for Tamils 
in south India and for Sikhs in the Punjab and 
an eruption of violence. in Assam over the 
language issue. These manifestations of local 


loyalties are, I suppose, understandable in a 


country the size of India, but they do increase 
the strains between the Central and State 
Governments. 


Persistent inflationary trends, the expansion 
of the money supply and an increase in price 
levels over the past twelve months led the Re- 
serve Bank of India to impose a number of 
restrictive measures on. the banking system. 
While these measures ‘were effective in reducing 
the volume of funds available to the banks, they 
were less successful in controlling the large 
amounts of money which were mobilised, when 
required, for speculation in shares and com- 
modities, and they were subsequently relaxed to 
ease the. pressure during the busy season. The 
agreement with the United States to supply 
seventeen million tons of food grains over the 
next four years should do much to stabilise prices 
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and to bring down the cost of living. Neverthe- 
less, the need to ensure supplies of this magni- 
tude shows how far India is from solving her 
food problems. 


The foreign exchange reserves were under 
extreme pressure during the second half of the 
year and had declined to £114 million by the 
end of December. The level of industrialisation 
so far achieved“ has generated a need for more 
or less essential imports which is greater than 
can be financed by India’s current earnings, 
despite a drive to increase her exports. Since 
much of the foreign aid which has béen received 
is for projects of a capital nature, or is “tied” 
to the lending country, the full weight of financ- 
ing the trade gap falls on the now inadequate 
and. diminishing foreign exchange reserves. 
While some cuts in imports have been made, the 
margin for further reduction is ‘not large and 
it 3s becoming clear that India will require an 
appreciable amount of “ untied.” foreign aid over 
the next few years to finance imports: essential 
for the maintenance of the economy, if the 
momentum is not to be slowed down. 


The second five-year plan, due to end in 
March this year, has been broadly successful, 
but the necessary foreign exchange to cover out- 
standing orders placed abroad for the last year 
of the plan has yet to be found. Production 
of food, coal and steel has fallen short of the 
prescribed quantities, the latter being partly due 
to transport difficulties. The private sector has 
exceeded what was expected of it by a sub- 
stantial margin but the public sector has been 
unable'to meet its targets by about 10"per cent. 
A draft outline of the third five-year plan has 
been published and is under discussion. Total 
expenditure envisaged is the equivalent.of £7,650 
million, about 50 per cent more than in the 
second plan, but whereas India started the 
second .plan. with foreign exchange reserves of 
over £500 million, these are- now inadequate to 
cover even maintenance imports, The third plan 
is dependent on external assistance to the extent 
of £2,400 million, of which United States sur- 
pluses under Public Law 480, are expected to 
account for £450 million. This proposed invest- 
ment is probably not over-ambitious in. terms 
of India’s needs and her growing population 
and, while some of the projects are open to 
criticism, it is to be hoped that the lending 
countries will be able to provide the necessary 
assistance to permit India to travel one stage 
further along the road to eventual economic 
independence. 


PAKISTAN 


The improvement in the political and 
economic state of the country brought about by 
the military government under President Ayub 
Khan has continued throughout the year. The 
elected local councils appear to be functioning 
satisfactorily and are providing valuable experi- 
ence for officials and administrators at this level, 
while progress is being made in setting up the 
district councils, which is the next stage. The 
government’are still opposed to the revival of 
any form of the’ party system of parliamentary 
government which existed prior to the establish- 
ment of the present regime in 1958, and the 
Maftial Law regulations remain in force. The 
constitutional committee ‘set up by the Presi- 
dent has completed its public inquiries and is 
now compiling a report which it is expected will 
be issued later this year. 

While the economy continues to be dependent 
on foreign aid to an appreciable extent there 
have been a number of encouraging develop- 
ments. The export bonus scheme introduced 
in 1959 has continued to have @ stimulating effect 
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and the value of exports during, the financial year 
to the end of Junc, 1960, was 39 per cent higher 
than in the previous period, Jute manufactures 
and cotton goods comprise roughly 25 per cent 
of the total, whereas.five years earlier the value 
of these two items was nominal, Import con- 
trols were eased considerably to ensure the pro- 
vision of adequate supplies of raw materials and 
spare parts for industry and of an increased 
quantity of consumer goods to keep internal 
prices at a reasonable level, There has been 
some progress.in the industrial sector, and. the 
establishment of a steel industry is being investi- 
gated, while.an intensive search for minerals and 
oil is: being. conducted with the assistance. of 
experts from the United: Nations and foreign 
countries. . Continued. encouragement is given 
to private investment and the 1960-61 budget 
contains inducements designed to attract the set- 
ting up of new industries, particularly in East 
Pakistan andcertain. parts of West Pakistan. 
Unfortunately, East Pakistan was struck twice 
by severe cyclones in October which caused con- 
siderable loss. of life and damage to property, 
public utilities.and crops. 


The second five-year plan has been approved 
by the government with some amendments to 
the original draft which was published .at the 
end of 1959. Proposed.expenditure under this 
plan amounts to the equiyalent of £1,425 million, 
which is some 65 per cent more than in the first 
plan, and it-is hoped that. £600 million will be 
provided by foreign aid and investments. ‘The 
main targets im the second plan are the achieve- 
ment of a sound agricultural base, the aim being 
self-sufficiency in food by 1965, and an increase 
of 50 per cent in. industrial production. 


The signing in September of the Indus Waters 
Treaty with India, after protracted negotiations 
under the auspices of the World Bank, andthe 
conclusion of the considerable financial arrange- 
ments involved, marks a very definite improve- 
ment im relations between the two countries. 
Not only has a long-standing source of friction 
been removed, but the ultimate benefits to the 
standard: of living of some fifty miflion people 
in both countries will be considerable. The un- 
solved problem of Kashmir continues to inhibit 
the development of closer relations with India 
and unfortunately recent reports from Karachi 
of a possible agreement with China on the 
demarcation of the common boundary there have 
not made matters any easier. 


BURMA 


The transition from a military regime to a 
civilian administration took place without inci- 
dent. The unity of the present government may, 
however, be severely tested if the Prime Minister, 
U Nu, carries out his reported desire to retire 
from active leadership of the ruling Union party: 
The government has announced that it intends 
to follow a policy of positive neutralism and that 
it is now prepared to accept economic aid-from 
any country provided that it is offered uncon- 
ditionally, thus reversing its previous views on 
this matter. Following the ratification of the 
Sino-Burmese Boundary Treaty, an economic 
and technical co-operation agreement was signed 
ja Rangoon under which China undertook to 
make available to Burma manufactured goods, 
equipment and technical services to the value 
of £30 million, repayable in export goods of 
all kinds or in any acceptable currency. This 
agreement will result in a considerable increase 
in the volume of trade between the two coun- 
tries, an interesting development being the in- 
tention to tramsport an appreciable quantity 
overland. Internal security still remains a prob- 
lem despité the improved situation achieved 
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during General Ne Win’s regime and operations 
against the remnants of the former Kuomintang 
troops in the area adjacent to the border with 
Thailand have not been very successful. 


Rice exports of over two million tons are a 
postwar record, In addition, higher exports ‘of 
timber, rubber, cotton and other local produce 
have enabled a considerable increase in the 
volume of imports of consumer goods to be per- 
mittéd while the level‘'‘of the foreign exchange 
reserves decliried by about 10 per cent: The 
government declared-its intention ‘ef allowing 
more: scope to) indigenous private; enterprise and 
many of the import firms -whose licences were 
Withdrawn by the previous government have 
been re-registered. It-has been announced. that 
a’ Burma Economic Development. Corporation 
will be set up, in which there will be a measure 
of government control, to.co-ordinate and super- 
vise the activities of the trading organisations 
operated by the Defence Services Institute. 
The Burmanisation proposals of the military 
regime have been ‘implemented, and import 
licences are now only issued to Burmese firms, 
foreign firms being permitted to act only as 
manufacturers’ representatives. For the time 
being British interests are protected from these 
restrictions under the terms of the Nu-Afttlee 
Agreement of 1947 pending the conclusion of 
a treaty of commerce and navigation with the 
United Kingdom. Attention is being given to 
increasing production of minerals and ‘surveys 
of the deposits of silver, lead, zinc, tin, coal and 
iron ore are being undertaken by United Nations 
and German experts, while a loan of US$14 
million has been granted by the World Bank for 
improving the railways, in which we have -par- 
ticipated in ‘the earlier maturities. 


The budget estimates for the financial, year 
1960-61 show a revenue surplus of Kyats . 26 
million and no mew taxation was imposed. 
Capital and development expenditure is expected 
to exceed receipts from all sources, inchiding 
foreign aid and reparations, by about Kyats 45 
million. This deficit includes provisions for the 
payment of Burma’s increased quotas to the 
International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, for increased capital for the State Agrti- 
cultural Bank and the initial capital of a pro- 
posed Industrial Development Bank. A new 
four-year plan is to be introduced this year, but 
details are not yet available. It has, however, 
been announced that priority will be given to 
encouraging exports and to the use of local raw 
materials and that the government will mot 
intervene in the economic or industrial sphere 
unless private enterprise fails to play its part. 
Since Burma appears to be committed to a pro- 
gramme of economic development it is some- 
what surprising that she has declined an invita- 
tion to join, the International Development 
Association. : 


CEYLON 


There have been two general elections during 
the year; the first failed to give any party an 
overall majority and the government formed by 
the United National party was defeated in the 
first debate. The Sri Lanka Freedom party won 
a working majority in the second election and 
formed a government under Mrs Bandaranaike, 
widow of the former Prime Minister. It was 
announced that a republican form of govern- 
ment was to be introduced and that while life 
insurance and two leading newspapers were to 
be nationalised, the government did not consider 
it advantageous to nationalise the tea and rubber 
estates. The assumption by the government of 
control over the state assisted private schools 
aroused considerable. opposition from those 
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affected by. this measure, while the Tam | 


minority registered strong protests against the 
implementation of legislation making Sinhala the 
only official language. 


In August the government imposed a numbe 
of measures designed to halt the rapid declin. 
in the country’s external reservés, which wer 
long overdue. The bank fate was put Up tw 
4 percent, some itmport duties were” raised 
restrictions were placed on certain categorie; 
of advances and more stringent exchange contr) 
was exercised. These mieastifes were reinforced 
in January by the introduction ~of ‘a specigi 
licensing system-covering a wide .range of cop. 
sumer goods and further heavy increases ia im. 
port duties. - Fortunately there: has. been gy 
improvement in the earnings from exporis, par- 
ticularly of tea and. rubber, which has reduced 
the trade deficit. 


The budget for the financial year 1960-6] 
shows a deficit of Rs. 470 million ‘but. this may 
prove to be an under-estitmate as ‘the govern. 
ment is mote or less committed ‘to accept’ th 
recommendations of a salaries commission whith 
is expected to increase the expenditure on te 
salaries and wages of public servants. Part of 
the deficit is to-be met by an imcrease in taxa 
tion, including a 15 per cent sufchatge on cur- 
rent income tax assessments which ‘will raise the 
fax om companies’ “profits to over 70 per cent, 
an’ annual tax on land and on the nominal share 
capital of companies. These measures’ are & 
pected to yield Rs. 130 million and the balance 
is to be met by local borrowing and foreign aid 
as in previous years. In his budget speech the 
finance minister welcomed foreign investment 
on certain conditions. However, the publication 
of the Ceylon Petroleum Corporation Bill, which 
would’ give the corporation wide powers and 
privileges, inctuding compulsory acquisition fer 
its own use of any existing facilities and exemp- 
tion frorn income tax, has caused considerable 
concern. Legislation of this nature is likely to 
prejudice the flow of private capital into nev 
industries and into the expansion’ of existiig 
enterprises, which will be essential if the govern. 
ment’s developmient plans are to be achieved and 
employment is to be found for the growing 
population. 

* MAURITIUS 


The extent of the damage caused by the two 
cyclones’ which struck the island. at the begin- 
ning of last year proved to be very heavy indeed, 
the second: cyclone*being the most intense ever 
recorded im the area. Although the loss of life 
was fortunately small, many were injured and 
made homeless, buildings of all kinds sufferd 
extensive damage,°and communications, elet- 
tricity services and water supplies were disrupted. 
The sugar crop, which up to that time had bee 
expected to exceed 600,000 tons, was reduced. 
an estimated 235,000 tons and the tea, tobacw 
and hemp industries were also affected. ‘To 
assist the island’s reconstruction programme th 
United. Kingdom provided financial assistance 
amounting to over £6,340,000, of which avi 
half was a grant and the balance a loan, an 
two further loans each of over Rs, 7 milla 
were made to the Mauritius Agricultural Bask 
and the Central Electricity Board. 


Despite the havoc wrought by the cyclone. 
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he 1960 price, while thé guaranteed quota for 

ue United Kingdom will be 351,750 tons, ‘only 
a tons lower than the quantity agreed for 
jast year. 


During the year two niissions were sent out 
som London to survey the economic and social 
gructure Of Mauritius and to make recommen- 
dations, but these have yet to be published. The 
rapidly increasing population is the island’s most 
sessing problem and unfortunately the visit by 
, ministerial delegation to Brazil, British Guiana 
and British Honduras with the object of making 
erangements for, emigration to those countries 
was unsuccessful. 


CONCLUSION 


I have now come to the end of my annual 
ytvey in which I have given, shareholders a 
brief’ review of the conditiéns in the eastern 
-ountries in which we and Mercantile Bank 
Limited operate: On the whole progress has 
heen Maintained, although the trend of com- 
modity prices was rather less favourable towards 
the end of the year. 

In my last statement I drew attention to the 
rapid increase in the population of Asia, where 
over“half the people in the world ate to be 
found, mainly in crowded conditions with a low 
standard of living. In the postwar period many 
of the richer countries and international organi- 
sations have’ devoted a considerable amourit of 
time and thought to devising means of assisting 
the nations in this area. Much money. ‘has been 
provided in gifts or in loans and technical assis- 
tance has been made. available from many 
quartérs.. It is, in fact, I think true to say that 
never before have the wealthier nations, in, par- 
ticular the United States, made such a great 
effort to improve the lot of those less fayourably 
placed. It would be encouraging to: record that 
ihis considerable investment is beginning to have 
its effect and that there are signs of an improve- 
ment. in’ the general standard of living. :Un- 
fortunately this’ can hardiy be! said to’ bé fhe 
case, as rises in national income barely: keep pate 
with the demands of the ever increasing popu- 
lation. In India, for example, the per capita 
come over the last ten years. has only increased 
about £22 per annum, which is less than many 
workers in the: west,earn in a week. Even the 
considerable sums to be expended for the third 
live-year plan: are expected to bring only,a very 
small improvement to the average Indian. In 
China, too, recent reports indicate that there is 
hardly enough food to go round notwithstanding 
the increases in various other férms of' produc- 
tion. A few of the smaller nations can to doubt 
show better results due to special circumstances, 
but'on the whole the pattern is much the same. 


I would not wish to overstress the problems 
which face the peoples of this part of the world 
who have in recent years made considerable 
progress in certain directions. Nevertheless, the 
growing prosperity which is so noticeable a 
feature of the west has.so far had only a limited 
eflect on the lives of the many millions in this 
area, 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


I think it appropriate to add a brief report 
da the affairs of the other member of our Group, 
The British Bank of the Middle East, ‘This was 
not possible in my last Statement because their 
year, for Accounts purposes, was from April Ist 
(March 3]st. They will in future close their 
bopks on December 31st €ach year, which is a 
convenience for the Group but ‘means that ‘on 


this occasion the Accounts cover a nine-month 
Period ‘only. 
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The British Bank of the Middle East con- 
tinued to 'mhake satisfactory progress‘during 1960. 
Their Balance Sheet total exceeded’ £100 million 
for the first time, mainly because their Deposits 
rose by £17 million to £105 million, Advances 
were over £32 million, an increase of £5.6. mil- 
lion, The area in which they operate. demands 
a high degree of liquidity and their Cash, Money 
at Call and Investments totalled £46} million. 


Profit after tax, at approximately £300,000 for 
the nine months, shows an increase of 20 per 
cent proportionately over the previous year’s 
figure. After transferring £100,000 ‘from Profits 
and £200,000 from Inner Reserves.to Published 
Reserves, the latter’ mow stands at £245 million. 


I haye given here a,summary of the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account as at 
December 31st, but any of our shareholders who 
would like to have a copy of The British Bank 
of the Middle East’s Annual Report for them- 
selves may obtain one by applying to the’ Head 
Office of that Bank: at'‘7, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The Annual’ Report includes: a /stateftient by 
the Chairman, Sir Dallas: Bernard, Bart, and he 
reviews the operations,of the Bank in the areas 
which it serves. 


ADEN 


Labour strikes. have done great. damage -to 
Aden’s trade, much of which has now been 
diverted elsewhere. It is hoped that legislation 
to be enacted will help to retrieve-this situation. 


Re-exports in 1959 were. £2 million below 
1958, but Armed. Forces expenditure now 
amounts: to £9 million’ a year. 


IRAQ 


General. market conditions were slack during 
1960 with some attendant over-stocking being 
apparent. Harvest yields were below average 
and, though normally an exporter of. grain, this 
year several hundred thousand tons of wheat 
will have to be imported to meet essential. needs. 
Date and cotton crops are above average. — 


The government development programme con- 
tinued with the award during the year of several 
large contracts. 


The budget for the ear commencing April 1, 
1960, provided for expenditure, of .1D.116 mil- 
iion' and revenue of ID,102 million. Defence 
accounts for ID.35 million and. education ID:19 
million. Oil production continued.to. expand. 


JORDAN 


The 1960 cereals crop failed for the third year 
in succession and substantial imports of grain 
and fodder were required: It is hoped that the 
current season will be a better one following 
good rainfall in November and December. ‘Sub- 
stantial aid by America helped the country. 


Political , conditions. remained calm _ despite 
periods of uneasiness and the restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Iraq is expected to 
exert a further stabilising influence. 


LEBANON 


With the conclusion in July, 1960, of the first 
general election since the disturbances in 1958, 
a period of economic and social advancement has 
been ‘entered: In ‘1960, however, the continued 
tise in the cost of diving resulted in. considerable 
industrial unrest. Mati? 


Here again crops were poor with the grain 
harvest’ of 15,000° tons ‘beift® only a quarter of 
normal production. 
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A continuing influx of teiSten capital caused 
bank deposits to expand, but the Lebanese cur- 
rency remained strong with a gold backing of 
80 per cent. 


There. are over fifty banks. in Beirut, but the 
three branches of The British Bank of the 
Middle East made good progress. 


LIBYA 


Development continued apace and was based 
on important activities by the concessionary oil 
companies who, it is estimated, will spend £55 
million in 1961. ' Constructon: of two. pipelines, 
oil terminal projects and a refinery at Marsa 


*Brega is plarined. 


Government plans for the expansion of 
economic activity are well advanced; public 
services internal communications, agriculture and 
education are receiving close attention. 


Branches of the Bank of Tripoli and Benghazi 
are well placed to participate in the development 
which lies ahead. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Business was at a low level, particularly the 
import of luxury goods, on which réstrictions are 
placed. A period of financial retrenchment has 
borne fruit and ‘a-successful’ devaluation of the 
Saudi Riyal was accomplished. 


Attention has been focused on plans for the 
improvement of. communications and -develop- 
ment of agriculture for. which ._Werld Bank 
assistance was given. 


SHEIKHDOM OF BAHRAIN 


The-volume of trade was maintained. 


A deep water pier at Manama and new airport 
terminal buildings at Muhartag are nearing com- 
pletion: 


Offshore exploration for oil continues narth o 
’ 
Bahrain, 


SHELKH DOM .OF KUWAIT 

Production: of crude oil reached a total of 80 
million tons during 1960. Despite a reduction 
in the posted price of crude oil in August, it is 
expected that the State’s Income from this source 
will be slightly higher than last year. 


Government - construction ‘and -development 
continued at a‘ steady pace throughout the year. 
Further housing schemes are under way, as also 
are the provision of additional public services, 
particularly those concerned with health. 


Roads, a new harbour and the airport are all 
being develeped according to plan... Large-scale 
private, building, in the early: part of the year was 
reduced later and may now have. passed its peak. 


Large stocks of building materials and con- 
sumer goods which accumulated in 1959 were 
run down in 1960 with a resultant fall in new 
imports. 


SULTAN. ATE OF MUSCAT AND OMAN 


No oil in Soutepiee cally exploitable quantities 
has yet been found and development continued 
quietly. 


‘SHEIKHDOM OF QATAR 


* oContinuing high revenue from oi production 
has enabled the government to press ahead with 
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various works, including the construction of new 
law courts, government departmental offices, 
post offices; schools, roads, a power station and 
an airport. 


SHEIKHDOM OF ABU DHABI 


Oil has been proved in this territory, both 
offshore and inland, and the concessionary com- 
panies have announced their decision to start 
commercial production as soon as possible. - 


A branch of the Bank was opened two years 
ago and is ready to play its part in development 
plans. 


SHEIKHDOM OF DUBAI 


Dubai airport was opened on September 30th 
and a regular air service is now available. 


The £500,000 scheme for improvement of the 
harbour is nearing completion. 


Fresh water and electricity supplies are being 
extended, Other projects in hand are an exten- 
sion of Customs wharves and the planning of a 
bridge to connect Dubai and Deira across the 
Creek. 


Much new building is taking place, private 
as well as official, and the entrepot trade of 
Dubai, on which its prosperity is based, con- 
tinues to grow in importance. 


SHEIKHDOM OF SHARJAH 


Work has begun on the construction of a new 
all-weather runway at Sharjah airport and a firm 
of engineering consultants are investigating the 
best means of improving the harbour. 


The company holding a concession to prospect 
for oil ceased exploration this year, but there is 
some expectation that another company will con- 
tinue the search, 


TUNISIA 


A period of political tranquillity has been 
enjoyed under the wise guidance of President 
Bourguiba, enabling the country to proceed with 
development plans. ‘Assisted by aid from the 
United States amounting to some $35 million, 
large consignments of capital equipment have 
been imported. An irrigation and re-afforesta- 
tion scheme, a new paper pulp mill, the enlarge- 
ment of the airport and re-equipment of the 
railways are a few of the projects on hand. 


No oil has: been discovered in Tunisia, but 
four oil companies. are engaged: in exploratory 
work. The new pipeline bringing oil from the 
Sahara to the Mediterranean outlet in Tunisia 
was completed and the first shipment made in 
October. In due course a throughput of 9 
million tons of oil a year ‘will’ be possible and 
valuable ‘transit dues will accrue to Tunisia. 


Agriculture, the basis. of the country’s 
economy, had a mixed year. A rainless autumn, 
the driest for thirty-five years, caused heavy 
losses of livestock and animal feeding stuffs had 
to be imported at great cost. 


Apart from the uncertain agricultural outlook, 
in which rainfall plays such a great part, Tunisia 
can look forward to further steady economic 
development. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—SYRIAN REGION 


For the third year in succession the cereals 
harvest was poor. Production was insufficient 
for local needs and 400,000 tons of grain and 
flour were imported, of which 75,000 tons was 
a gift from the United States, the remainder, 
from: the same source, being paid for .in local 
currency. 
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A good cotton crop of 104,000 tons was har- 
vested—an advance of 6,000 tons on the previous 
year when a smaller acreage was planted. 


The diminution of income from exports re- 
sulted in ‘the imposition of stringent import 
regulations and the government continues to 
encourage industrial’ projects which will lessen 
the company’s dependence on imports of manu- 
factured goods. 


MTD (MANGULA) 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


OPERATING COSTS AGAIN REDUCED 


GREATER POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR 
COPPER 


COMMANDER H., Ff. P. GRENFELL’S 
CONFIDENT VIEW OF COMPANY’S 
FUTURE 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
stockholders of MTD (Mangula) Limited was 
held on March 9th in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Commander H. F. P. Grenfell DSC, RN 
(Ret’d) (the Chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


You will recall that the milling plant was 
finally completed in July, 1959. This financial 
year was therefore the first complete period of 
twelve months at full production, and it re- 
sulted in an output of 25,923 short tons of 
concentrates containing 11,515 long .tons of 
copper. 

Since December Mangula concentrates. have 
been sent to the new plant at Alaska operated 
by The Messina Rhodesia Smelting’ and Re- 
fining Company Limited, in ‘which your Com- 
pany holds a 20 per cent interest. Copper pro- 
duced by the Smeltef will be registered under 
the brand MRSR and present indications are 
that it is of excellent quality. 


Due partly to delays and partly to increased 
costs incurred by improvements to design during 
the construction period, the original estimates 
were exceeded by approximately £275,000. 
Arrangements have been made for the additional 
funds required to be: provided by way of loans 
from the parent Company and ourselves. 


_As I forecast in my speech last year, operating 
costs, at 20/5 per short ton of ore treated, were 
again reduced, the figures for the previous year 
being 25/3. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK INCREASES ORE 
RESERVES 


As a result of development work carried out 
underground during the year, the Ore Reserves 
in the Molly Section showed a slight increase in 
spite of the greater tonnage hoisted from the 
mine. 


It is now believed that the central part of the 
mine consists mainly of foldings of one and the 
same ore body, which in the upper levels has 
considerable width and is more . intensely 

Towards the North and South the ore body 


seems to split into two roughly conformable . 


' Mines, and its amenities are greatly appreciated 
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MOROCCO 


Permission has recently been received to es) 
lish a branch in Casablanca. 


I have thought that it would be of inter. 
to our shareholders to summarise what Sir Dal}, 
Bernard has reported. By our association Wit 
The British Bank of the Middle East we ,, 
now concerned with this large and impor, 
region. 


layers, the upper one forming the valuable We, 
Ore Body, and the lower one incorporating pan, 
of what have been referred to as the East, Midd: 
and Far East Ore Bodies. Three deep borehole, 
sunk during the year established the continy. 
tion of these ore layers to a depth of 1,750 fee, Th 
below surface. Grin 


In the Norah area the Brian Shaft section ha} 1[th 
recently been brought into production op ; 
limited scale. As stope preparation advanes 
output will gradually be increased and shoul 
reach 400 tons per day during the next nix 
months. 


BES 


Meanwhile, development is continuing fron 
the Harry Shaft and ore of good grade has bey 
disclosed. Further exploration by diamond dril. 
ing is about to begin and I am hopeful we shy} 
also get a useful addition. to our Ore Reserye 
from this section. 


At Silverside the old South Shaft has: bee 
reopened and the 140-feet level made accessible 
As stated in the Consulting Engineers’ Repon. 
re-sampling has indicated the existence) of 
300,000: tons of mainly oxide ore averaging 2.1) 
per cent Copper above this horizon. Further 
development work is in hand, 


EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN -STAFF WELFARE 











In August, 1960, the new European Recreation 
Club was officially opened by the Honourabi 
C. J. Hatty, MP, Minister of the Treasury ani 
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by our employees. 


As far as our African Employees are concemed 
we are about to begin the building of a new ani 
greatly enlarged Welfare Centre ; the Swimmin 
Bath has been finished and is in constant us: 
work is well advanced on the Sports Ground. 
which will include running and cycle track: 
and a general programme of landscaping tk 
Compound area is in hand. 


We have already found it necessary to buill 
additional classrooms at the African, Schoo. 
which is now attended by nearly 700 pupils, ati 
we have recently established a Nursery Schol 
which is very popular. We have also adopiel 
the policy of providing superior houses for ct 
tain of our senior African employees, and thi 
gesture has been very much appreciated. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Looking ahead I have no doubt that the o 
sumption of copper will continue to rise year 
year in line with higher standards of living m 
yet enjoyed by a majority of the world’s pope 
lation. Failing the discovery of large = 
deposits, the potential purchasing power of the: 
people, added to the normal annual increase) 
consumption, may well result in a demand fr’ 
copper which the industry will find difficult ¥ 
meet. With thesé thoughts in mind I contiie 
to hold a confident view of the future of Jo 
Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


LARGER NET PROFIT REFLECTS MORE FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 


DIVIDEND INCREASE BASED ON HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


SUCCESS OF MUTUAL ARRANGEMENT WITH LLOYDS BANK 


MR J. K. MICHIE ON IMPORTANCE OF STABLE BANKING 


The Annual General Meeting of National and 
Grindlays Bank Limited will be held on April 


{ 1[th at 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr J. K. Michie, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


The principal event in our record of 1960 is 
not reflected in the balance sheet—the acquisition 
by us of the Eastern business and branches of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. and as a part of that bargain 
the acquisition by Lloyds Bank Ltd. of just 
under:25 per cent of our capital. This mutually 
agreeable arrangement was ratified by you at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting held on Novem- 
ber 15, 1960.: As you will see it has added 19 to 
our list of branches and as will emerge it means 
am increase Of around £50 million in the. total 
of our next balance sheet. 


Another concomitant effect was the strengthen- 
ing of our Board by the addition on January Ist 
of Sir Jeremy Raisman and Lord Lloyd, appoint- 
ments which fall to be confirmed at the Annual 
General Meeting. Sir Jeremy is Deputy Chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank and both are distinguished 
names in the realm of Commonwealth affairs. 
Atthe same time Mr C. Gardner, Chief Manager 
of Lloyds Bank Eastern Department, joined: our 
executive’ staff as an Assistant General Manager 
aid Mr R:-J. S. Marsh as Assistant ‘Manager, 


ADDITIONAL STRENGTH ASSURED 


A great deal of time and thought was givén 
to preparation for this merger of interests and 
your General Manager, Mr Gillespie, and I have 
just returned from tours much of which we did 
in concert though his was the more compre- 
hensive and strenuous. Our visits covered the 
pfincipal branches of the combined Bank in 
India, Pakistan and Aden. In addition Mr 
Gillespie visited Ceylon. 


Our journeys although covering a wider field 
Were undertaken with the particular object of 
seeing that in every possible respect the merger 
should get off to a good start and that there 
should be no misunderstandings about our future 
policy in the minds of either our constituents or 
our staff. 


I am glad to report that our impressions were 
without exception favourable. Our combined 
stafis have from the outset shown a most admir- 
able team spirit while our constituents appreciate 
that the merger means additional strength to the 
Bank, There’ is too a realisation in India and 
Pakistan that banking should be inherently as 
sttong as possible and this was reflected in 
expressions of approval of the merger made to 
us by many individuals including members’ of 
the banking fraternity. 

To replace Mr Lely whose resignation took 
eftct_at the termination of the las# Annual 
General Meeting we invited Mr Neville Wadia, 
Chairman of the Bothbay Dyeing &‘Manufac- 


turing Company Limited, to join the Board, 
which he did in June last. Mr Wadia’s family 
connection with the Bank goes back two genera- 
tions and dates from the earliest days of our 
branch in Bombay and his wide knowledge of the 
economy generally and of the industry of India 
will be of great Value to the Board and to our 
Managers in India. His appointment now falls 
to be confirmed by you at the Annual General 
Meeting and I confidently recommend him. 


GROWTH OF ADVANCES 


The total of our consolidated balance sheet. at 
December 31, 1960, was £181,551,921—an 
increase of £18,516,333 over the previous year. 
The growing demand for finance in the territories 
in which we operate, the reasons for which I 
refer. to later, has resulted im an increase in 
advances of just under £19 million. Current, 
Deposit and other accounts are over £18 million 
higher, but this pressure of demand for seasonal 
finance has had the effect of reducing our 
liquidity ratio. 

At £479,276 our net profit was £74,568 higher 
reflecting the overall more favourable conditions 
for banking which obtained in-our territories’ in 
1960:.in .comparison with the previous year 
which in turn showed an improvement ever 
1958... : . 

Subject to necessary reservations ‘in respect 
of East and Central Africa’ amd Burma this 
better climate for banking generally seems likely 
to continue and-as a comsequence of this view 
we have increased our second interim dividend 
for 1960 from 6} per cent to 7 per cent making 
the total distribution for'the year 13} per cent. 
Farther this action would not have been taken 
unless we had felt justified in:promising to con- 
solidate this rate of dividend—you can therefore 
expect subject to no unpredictable contingency 
to receive 14 per cent on the increased capital 
for the current year. 


National and Grindlays Finance and Develop- 
ment Corporation.—The net profit for the year 
was £10,152 the reduction being accounted for 
by the higher rates of interest paid on ‘its bor- 
rowings from the Bank. 


ASIA 


India.— What particularly struck Mr, Gillespie 
and myself in our journeyings through India is 
the surge of industrialisation which is going on, 
with, ,it seemed, increasing momentum. The 
reasons behind this expansion are all excellent 
and legitimate and in most cases the capital in 
so far as. cover for land, buildings and plant 
are concerned séems to be available. But it is 
the provision of “working” capital to carry 
stocks and outstandings which to Our minds 
poses a real ‘difficulry, and unless more’ money 
can be found by or for the banking system it 


seems to me it will be put under considerable 
strain within the next twelve months, 


I know this aspect of the third five-year plan 
is appreciated by the Reserve Bank, which has 
already taken certain measures to increase the 
resources of the banks by the release of the 
special deposits which had been called for in 
March and May, 1960 and by the extension of 
their Bill Market Scheme for the rediscounting 
of bills on behalf of banks, although on an 
escalator scale of interest. ‘The Reserve Bank 
has also taken steps to strengthen and thereby 
to increase confidence in banking in India 
generally—it having unfortunately suffered a 
setback last autumn. These steps include the 
merging of some of the smaller banks with 
stronger units, 


But somehow the hidden cash balances of 
India must be drawn into the banking 
system and through it put to work if the 
latest five-year plan is to be—as it must be—a 
success, 


When it is realised that the total of bank 
deposits in all India at June 30, 1960 was only 
Rs.1,946 crores or £1,459,000,000—or ‘an average 
sum per capita estimated at Rs. 55—it will be 
realised what the scope and the necessities are, 
and progress is painfully slow. ‘The portents 
therefore are of a continuance of tight money 
conditions in the foreseeable future. 


Naturally we are doing all we can to attract 
further deposits but our branch system sets limits 
to our potential progress. 


During 1960 India’s external reserves fell by 
Rs. 68 crores to Rs. 319 crores. 


The Reserve Bank rate remained at 4 per 
cent throughout the year. 


Tea has had a favourable experience somewhat 
marred by drought in Assam though this was 
largely compensated. by good crops in South 
India areas. Internal consumption continues to 
rise and the reduction of the export duty by 17 
per cent announced in the 1961 Budget should 
benefit exports by making Indian tea prices 
more competitive in world markets. 


Jute manufacturers and shippers have had an 
exciting and a difficult year caused by the tre- 
mendous rise in prices in India and Pakistan 
in October last consequent on the then disclosed 
shortage of raw jute. These conditions may well 
react to the detriment of the trade as a whole 
for consumer countries will be apt to look for 
substitute materials rather than be at the mercy 
of such vagaries in cost. 


Pakistan.—The impetus of President Ayub’s 
Administration continues to.be felt and is 
reflected.in a general feeling of confidence indi- 
vidually and nationally. 

The major and much the most important 
work now in progress is the five rivers water 
scheme known as the Indus Basin Projects with 
its tremendous potentials in extending agricul- 
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ture and, by desalin'sation of land, improving 
it. What I have alresdy said about jute applies 
even more so to P:tkistan where the’ crop is 
comparatively a nich bigger factor im’ her 
economy. The percentage of the crop con- 
sumed internally continues to grow. 

For identical reasons the need for -an expan- 
sion of bank deposits is at least as urgent as in 
India ; indeed the ratio of deposits to population 
is somewhat lower but that may be in some 
degree a consequence of the traditional Muslim 
» Objection to accepting interest. 


The State Bank rate has remained at 4 per 
cent and, as I have indicated, money is. scarce 
and, relative to current bank lending rates, ex- 
pensive. 


External assets of the State Bank of Pakistan 
rose by Rs. 6 crores during the year. 

Ceylon.—Both politically and financially Cey- 
lon has had a disturbed year. 

Two general elections have been held, the 


eventual result being a victory for Mrs Ban- 
daranaike’s Sri Lanka Party. 


Despite reasonably good ‘prices for tea and 
rubber, although other exports were not so for- 
tunate, Ceylon’s external resources again fell 
during 1960—by Rs, 207.6 million to a figure 
of Rs. 481.2 million and drastic measures are 
now being taken to reverse this continued loss 
by restriction of imports and raising the Central 
Bank rate to 4 per cent from the previous inade- 
quate basis of 24 per cent. 


As I have said before, Ceylon’s natural wealth 
is such that a commonsense economic policy fol- 
lowed consistently would soon put matters right 
and it.is hoped that neither panic nor discrimina- 
tory measures will be adopted and that the 
present penal rates of taxation will be moderated. 
For these are not the ways.to attract foreign in- 
vestors to the country or indeed to retain existing 
non-indigenous investment. 


Mercantile Credit Ltd., the Colombo hire-pur- 
chase company in which this Bank has an 
interest, did an expanding business in 1960 and 
good results are expected. This year import 
and credit restrictions are almost certain to re- 
duce the volume of trade covered by hire pur- 
chase. 


Burma.—The pattern of events described last 
year has continued under U Nu’s AFPFL Party. 

Burma’s foreign exchange reserves rose during 
the first half of 1960 but were lower by £54 mil- 
lion by the end of the year as a result of certain 
capital disbursements including a repayment to 
the International Monetary Fund. There was an 
increase of rice exports to 2 million tons—which 
nevertheless is still only about 60 per cent of 
pre-war figures. Increased internal consumption 
doubtless partly accounts for this. disparity. 


During 1960 the Government of Burma exer- 
cised its option to acquire an increased share of 
the capital of the internal oil industry now run 
as the Burma Oil ‘Co. (1954) Ltd. and its hold- 
ing is now 51 per cent. 

The attitude to foreign companies operating in 
Burma continues fundamentally unchanged 
although a recent Ministerial Mission to Europe 
has expressed the wish to encourage new capital 
to set up industries in the country. The two 
policies can hardly be said to run parallel. 

Aden.—Lack of rain adversely affected the 
1960 cotton crop which fell below expectations. 
However the prosperity of Aden very largely de- 
pends on the activity of the port as a bunkering 
centre and on the operation of the refinery... In 
the absence of labour troubles for most of the 
year both were fully employed—in fact the 
prompt handling of ships is now a pressing prob- 
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lem which is to be met by new installations in 
the coming year. 


Recently we opened another sub-branch.in the 
Maalla area bringing the total of our offices to 
five. We have also been given a licence. to 
operate at Al-Ittihad, the capital of the Federa- 
tion of Arab Amirates of South Arabia, when 
this comes into being. 


AFRICA 
For once a generalisation about the consider- 
able area of the Continent of Africa in which we 
operate appears to be justified. 


From the Somali Republic in the North to - 


Southern Rhodesia in the South since I last 
addressed you, the political scene has experi- 
enced, or is in process of, radical change, and to 
such an extent that in several areas politics com- 
pletely govern and over-shadow economics. 


Of necessity I am writing while an election 
under the Lancaster House Constitution is being 
held in Kenya; while the political future. of 
Uganda is uncertain and when a state of crisis 
exists in the affairs of. both Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and of the Federation as a 
whole. The present picture may well be altered 
by the time this is despatched to you; I hope 
for the better. 

The High Commission territories of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika as you know have a 
common currency and through the High Com- 
mission are linked in regard to Transport, Com- 
munications, Customs and Excise. Under the 
leadership of Sir Jeremy Raisman a three man 
Commission recently reported on the working 
of the High Commission and expressed the view 
that the present customs system under which 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in effect form a 
common market is beneficial to all three terri- 
tories and strongly recommended that it should 
be continued. They also recommended a redis- 
tribution between the territories of the income 
accruing to the High Commission. 

The most senious aspect of the economic 
picture of this area and which has arisen directly 
out of political uncertainties is the emigration 
of European and Asian capital that has taken 
place over the past ten months. This is reflected 
in a substantial fall in bank deposits accom- 
panied by a tendency for advances to increase, 
while the overseas assets of all the banks fell 
sharply. 

In September last, the banks took steps to 
stem and reverse this movement by offering 
higher rates for deposits and by increasing their 
lending rates to a somewhat less extent, but 
while the rate of erosion has slowed down it 
has not yet ceased, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to see how the trade and com- 
merce of the area will. be financed unless some 
method is found for providing banks with addi- 
tional funds and short term money. 


Last year, excepting the cotton crops of 
Uganda and Tanganyika, yields of the main 
agricultural products were excellent although 
coffee prices continued to decline but particu- 
larly in Kenya drought conditions have recently 
been prevalent and that must put a further 
strain on the banking system. Budgets, too, are 
causing anxiety for apart from other reasons 
the development of democratic forms of Gov- 
erhment is invariably found to be an expensive 
process, 

In Zanzibar, I am glad to say, a sound policy 
of marketing its large stocks of cloves has been 
followed and these are now down to manage- 
able proportions. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.— 
Apart from politics 1960 was a good year for 
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Southern Rhodesia. The tobacco crop was excel. 
lent and there was an increase in the value ¢f 
minerals produced. 

Similarly, Northern Rhodesia benefited from 
steady and remunerative copper prices. 

The Federation. again had a favourable 
balance of trade which it is estimated will 
over £50 million.. The Federal Governmen 
have just decided to ban the export of capital 
by residents of the Federation. Other classe 
are not affected. 


The Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland rate was 
raised from 43 per cent to 5 per cent in August, 
mainly to check the increasing demands on the 
banks for advances, In the circumstances we are 
pleased to have been able to maintain oy 
business and to improve results. 


In August last we opened a branch at Kitwe, * 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Republic of Somalia.—With the granting of 
independence to the Somaliland Protectorate, 
followed by its immediate union with Italian 
Somalia, our branches at Hargeisa and Berber 
are now in the Republic ‘of Somalia. The 
currency of the old Protectorate is still the 
East African shilling, and our branches act a 
agents for the East African Currency Board, 
The shilling is, however, being withdraw, 
during the next few months and replaced by 
the Somalo. The activities of our branches have 
not been affected by the political changes and 
last year’s results were satisfactory. 


General.—While it is apparent from what | 
have written that all is by no means phin 
sailing it is also true to say that your Board 
and' Management do not take a pessimistic view 
of our future, otherwise we should neither have 


increased our dividend nor have increased the 
number of our branches and sub-branches from 


94 to the present total of 141 in a period of just 
over a year. We. continue to believe that what- 
ever the political future, sound banking is ¢ 
necessity to economic life, and it is that which 
we aim to provide. Indeed I agree with thos 
who argue that sound economics backed by 4 
stable banking system is a necessary background 
to any country and any Government and should 
have a high priority. 


What continues to puzzle me in regard to this 
country and I am sure causes concern in many 
minds, is our apparent inability to achieve 4 
worthwhile favourable balance of trade in spite 
of what is to all intents and purposes ful 
employment. It is all very well to argue that 
the British people prefer “ the good life” toa 
higher level of savings, but in the world of today 
the problem by no means ends there. We must 
either have more money to invest abroad, to 
lend to our Commonwealth friends and particu 
larly to emerging nations, or see our influence | 
and our trade with them steadily wane. 


We incline to claim that we are a special 
repository of wisdom on international affairs and 
that others have always been glad to have out 
counsel, but I feel that would be a more valid 
argument were we to prove ourselves moft | 
successful and more able to help them finat 
cially. There is much in the Russian claim tht 
the cold war is now becoming an economic ont. | 


Finally, our Staff—and. that includes thos | 
we have recently absorbed—have given and att | 
giving us enthusiastic and loyal service and that 
applies from our General Manager right down 
the line. 

When Mr Gillespie and I were recently @ 
tour we took occasion to meet as many of th 
staff as was possible and I hope that the friendly 
exchanges we had—“ inter alia” with our Unio 
officials—will. bear good fruit. 
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HE Annual Meeting of shareholders of Massey- 
Ferguson Ltd. was held on March Ist in Toronto. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

The following are excerpts from the address by Colonel 
W. E. Phillips, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer. 

It is interesting to note that the 1960 report reflects 
the first year of our operation as a wholly integrated 
manufacturing and marketing enterprise. During this 
period, we did not purchase our engines and our 
tractors, but we produced them in our own facilities. 

The earnings as reported are somewhat disappointing, 
and I would not want anyone to think for a moment 
that any of us regard this level of earnings as a Satis- 
factory return from the operations of this Company. 

Despite the hopes which prevailed at the beginning 
of last year, 1960 has proven to have been less satis- 
factory than 1959. For the farm machinery industry 
as a whole, results were disappointing. We ourselves 
fared better than others, despite the somewhat lessened 
demand for farm machinery. 

I am glad to be able to report that more rapid pro- 
gress has been made in completing the United Kingdom 
management reorganisation plan than we expected. It 
is a matter of satisfaction that the United Kingdom 
operations are now in the charge of their own permanent 
executive staff. 

The Massey-Ferguson operations are under Mr. 
Gilbert Hunt, as Managing Director, and. Mr. Prichard 
is Managing Director of Perkins, which continues as 
a separate operation. 

Although we are, in almost every way, in a better 
position to take advantage of the opportunity in each 
of our markets, it would not be prudent or sensible to 
forecast the results of 1961. - In North America, in 
common with most others, we are faced with the burden 
of increasing costs: In the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe, costs have been maintained on a more 
stable basis. Fortunately, certain items of cost incurred 
in 1960 are non-recurring, and I would expect a some- 
what improved consolidated earnings position to result. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The following are extracts from the address of Mr. A. A. 
Thorubrough, President. , 


Sales for the first quarter 1961 in North America 


 Massey-Ferguson 
Limited 


First year's operations as wholly integrated 
manufacturing and marketing enterprise 


PROFIT INCREASE IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1961 
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were down 21 per cent., largely to permit an adjust- 
ment of wholesale receivables and inventories. It is 
expected that this decrease will be recovered in 
following months of 1961. Retail sales for 
North America for the quarter are 5 per cent. 
above 1960. 


Domestic and export sales for the quarter from the 
Perkins Operations in the United Kingdom are 19.6 
per cent. above last year, and from the Massey- 
Ferguson Operations, there is an increase of 13.3 per 
cent. Export from the United Kingdom continues 
buoyant. 


Sales for the first quarter from German and 
Australian Operations are both higher, increasing 65.6 
per cent. and 29.6 per cent. respectively. Sales of the 
French Operations for the quarter were equal to those 
of last year but without the benefit of sales of ihe 
new 825 tractor which has now commenced produc- 
tion in the new Beauvais tractor plant. Sales of the 
Landini company in Italy, not yet being consolidated, 
continue satisfactorily. 


World-wide net sales for the three months ending 
January 31, 1961 were dollars 86,800,000—a decrease 
of 1.3 per cent. from 1960. Although both November 
and December sales were below those of a year ago, 
January sales were substantially ahead. 


Profit before income taxes for the first quarter of 
1961 was dollars 2,577,000—an increase over the 
dollars 2,285,000 for the same period 1960. Net 
income after taxes for the quarter was dollars 1,627,000 
as compared with dollars 1,031,000 for 1960. Net 
income per common share after income tax and after 
provision for dividends on preferred shares was 11 
cents. per share in the first quarter in 1961 as com- 
pared with 6 cents. in 1960. 


We regard ft as fundamental that a well-established 
and prosperous firm. must have an excellent reputa- 
tion and performance for. product reliability and 
effective parts service im the field. We do not 
believe that Massey-Ferguson has achieved desir- 
able performance in this area in afl respects. 
With improving organisation, personnel, dealers, 
and managerial control, we shafl achieve further 
improvements. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LIMITED 


EXPANSION PLANS FOLLOWING UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


A RIGHTS SHARE ISSUE 


SIR JOHN KEAY’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
English China Clays, Limited, was held on 
March 15th at the Hyde Park Hotel, Knights- 
bridge, London, SW, Sir John Keay, FCA, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr R. L. Gale; FCIS, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The profits before tax for the Group for the 
year ended September 30, 1960, amounted to 
£3,286,175 compared with £3,284,294 for the 
previous year and the net profit, after providing 
£1,582,270 for taxation, was £1,703,905 as com- 
pared with a figure of £1,720,932 for the 
preceding year. £35,346 has been added to the 
Reserve for Taxation Equalisation and £852,756 
has been transferred to General Reserve which 
now stands at £4,500,000. Your Directors 
recommend a Final Dividend of 63 per cent 
tax free which, with an Interim payment of 
23 per cent tax free, brings the Ordinary Divi- 
dend for the year to 9 per cent tax free. The 
balance on the Profit and Loss Account of 
£894,388 is carried forward. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet at September 
30, 1960, shows the Issued Capital and Reserves 
at £14,373,152, of which £13,380,608 represents 
expenditure on fixed Asséts. The Balance of 
£992,544 equals the surplus of Current Assets 
over Current and Deferred Liabilities. This 
shows a reduction of £1,059,130 on last year’s 
figure, and reflects the very heavy capital 
expenditure which has been undertaken during 
the year on expanding and modernising china 
clay production facilities, stone quarries and 
transport fleets, and in acquiring the freéholds 
of mineral properties. 


A very large proportion of this capital was 
expended on process plants which were not 
completed before the end of the financial year. 
The full benefits, therefore, will not accrue until 
the installations are complete and in production. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


During the latter part of the financial year 
there has been an unprecedented demand for 
the chief product of the Group—china clay— 
which extended the production department’s 
capacity to the point at which it became neces- 
sary to bring back into commission old-fashioned 
plant which had been closed down and put into 
reserve as modern installations were completed. 
This reserve capacity was almost completely 
absorbed by the requirements of the consuming 
industries, whose demands greatly exceeded 
expectations, and further schemes for expanding 
our capacity have been authorised which, it is 
anticipated, will require expenditure during the 
year or eighteen months subsequent to October 
1, 1960, of approximately £4 million. 

It has been our policy to provide each year 
out of retained profits and depreciation a steady 
expansion of production capacity, which has 
enabled us to produce more and also to close 
dewn less economical process plants; in the 


past four years approximately £74 million of 
capital equipment has been provided in this 
way. The present rate of demand, however, 
is such that your Directors have decided to 
accelerate expansion, to be financed by an issue 
of additional Ordinary Capital to raise approxi- 
mately £2 million by means of a rights issue. 
It is expected that the balance of the future 
capital expenditure mentioned above will be 
financed out of retained profits and deprecia- 
tion. It will be some time before the full 
benefits of this extra capital expenditure can be 
reflected in results. 


Provisional Allotment Letters and Circulars 
have been sent to you giving full details of the 
proposed rights issuc. 


REVIEW OF CHINA CLAY SALES 


The unprecedented demand to which I “have 
already referred resulted in another record year. 
The growth in sales has come from all markets, 
with the exception of the USA and Canada, and 
the ratio of deliveries to export and home mar- 
kets has been well maintained. Once again the 
popularity of the highly refined speciality clays 
for the manufacture of. paper has been much in 
evidence, and the quality and reliability for 
which our products are well known in world 
markets continue ‘to be a feature of the service 
that we aim to provide for our customers. 


CHINA CLAY PRODUCTION 


Reference has been made to the fact that the 
production team has been heavily pressed to meet 
the requirements of our customers, and that it 
has been necessary to resort to expedients to sup- 
plement designed capacities. . Their difficulties 
have been further complicated by very heavy 
rainfall throughout the year, which culminated 
in the much publicised floods in the West 
Country. A number of additions to both wet 
and dry production facilities have been com- 
pleted, and further installations are now in course 
of construction or planning. Notwithstanding 
this heavy programme of new construction, there 
are indications that the trend of demand will 
necessitate a temporary continuance of the expe- 
dients at present being employed to boost pro- 
duction. For as long as they are necessary these 
measures will continue to affect the profitability 
of the Division. 


The ever increasing cost of labour has also 
played its part in lowering the profitability of 
this Division and, whilst every effort has been 
made to absorb these annual increments without 
passing them on to our customers, it has been 
found necessary to make a small price increase 
since the end of the year. This is the first 
increase in prices which has been made since 
April, 1957. 


The extension of the Company’s harbour at 
Par, to which I referred last year, was completed 
in June. This provided a very timely addition 
to our shipping facilities, without which there 
would have been a serious bottleneck at the 
ports through which china clay is customarily 
shipped, 


In the field of research, a wide range 9 
problems is being studied to keep abreast 0 
modern technology and there are some interey. 
ing developments in connection with new pro- 
ducts and processes. Quality control is g 
important part of the Laboratory’s function ang 
so also is the provision of a technical sales sep. ! 
vice. The laboratories of this latter section ap 
equipped to simulate many industrial process 
in which our products are used and mug 
valuable work is done in conjunction with oy 
customers. 


MINERAL AND CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


The mineral and concrete production depan- 
ments have again improved on their previops 
results. A lively market in concrete products has 
resulted in a larger turnover and profit, and 
some of the spare capacity occasioned by a some. 
what lower demand for Cornish Units is being 
taken up by developments in the field of agri. 
cultural and industrial buildings to which | 
referred ‘last year. Further extensions have been 
made to the concrete block-making capacity and 
a new mass-production plant has been con- 
structed and commissioned during the year. The 
concrete production units attached to our Stone 
quarries have also been busy, and as producers 
of their own aggregates they are able to offer an 
excellent service to builders and Local Authori- 
ties in many parts of the West Country and the| 
Midlands. 


A new plant for the production of graded 
sands and aggregates has been constructed a 
our Lee Moor works in Devon, and this is now 
contributing increasingly to the profits of th 
Group. 


An interesting development in the production 
of china stone, which is a direct result of work 
which was undertaken in our Laboratories and 
experimental works, has enabled us to design 
and construct a mineral separation plant for th 
production of a fluorine free stone. The plam 
was commissioned in August, 1960, and sales 
are slowly increasing. 


MOLOCHITE 


The substantial improvement which ws 
looked for in the sales of Molochite materialist, 
and deliveries were appreciably higher than hs 
year. Exports of this material showed a distin 
improvement when compared with the bs 
financial year. The order book for this produ, 
which is used in the refractory, ceramic a 
precision metal casting industries amongs| 
others, indicates a further expansion of sale : 
in both home and export markets. 


BUILDING | 


A somewhat reduced profit in this Divisions 
indicative of a general intensification of compet 
tion in the building industry. The Division bs) 
been, engaged mainly on contracts for Lod 
Authorities and steady progress has been matt 
in this field. A newer development iat the 
marketing of building materials produced with 
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the Group as “ packaged housing” for erection 
by builders outside the Group is showing 
promising results. 


Reformite stone continues to make good 
progress and sales of this material all over the 
British Isles have increased considerably over 
the figures for the preceding twelve months. 


QUARRIES 


Here again weather conditions have to some 
extent affected the results. Although increased 
mechanisation makes quarrying operations less 
yulnerable to the vagaries of the weather, bad 
weather does affect the ability of our customers 
to use Our products, and this is particularly so 
in the case of agricultural lime. 


Whilst the road programme is still inadequate 
for the needs of the day, there has been a marked 


, improvement in the year under review and we 


look forward to further major developments in 
this field. With our quarries in the South West 
and in the Midlands, we are confident that we 
are in a strong position to meet the demands 
which must be made on the quarrying industry 
asa whole. The first stage of reconstruction in 
our quarry at Croft in Leicestershire has been 
completed and the benefits are now being felt. 
There is also a considerable programme of 
expansion and modernisation in progress in our 
quarries in the West Country, which is designed 
fo increase output and reduce the influence of 
the mounting cost of labour on prices. 


TRANSPORT 


The transport fleets have been strengthened 
during the year by the addition of a large num- 
ber of new: vehicles. Between them, the long 
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and short distance fleets have carried nearly 14 
million tons of the Group’ S products just over 
six million miles and, in so doing; have provided 
an excellent distribution service which, has con- 
tributed notably to the efiiciency of the Group 
as a whole, 


CONCLUSION 


It has not been an easy year by reason of the 
difficulties to which I have referred, but we feel 
confident that the progress that has been made 
in the past year, and the extensive programme 
of modernisation and expansion upon which we 
are now embarked, will add substantially to 
the strength of ‘our position. 


Finally, on your behalf and on behalf of my 
colleagues on the Board, I should like to pay 
tribute to the workpeople, staff and executives 
at home and abroad, for the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm they have shown in a year that has called 
for a very high level of perseverance and effort 
which has never been lacking. Once again, I 
am very pleased to be able to report that relation- 
ships between men and management “continue 
to. be of the highest order, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the dividends paid and proposed were 
approved; the retiring directors; The Right 
Honourable. Sir Toby Low, KCMG, CBE, 
DSO, MP, Mr’ W. O. Meade-King and Mr 
G. T. Hillyar, were re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Allan, Charlesworth 
& Co. and Messrs Bourner, Bullock & Co., was 
fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
a resolution was passed approving an alteration 
in the Articles of Association, 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


LIMITED 


(Investment Trust Company) 


Governor: Sim Epwarp WinsHAw, K.C.M.G. 


CAPITAL (Authorised) 


5% 


£47,000,000 


(Issued) £10,421,125 


DEBENTURE STOCK £5,354,514 


In his address to the Annual General Meeting of 


Stockowners, held at Electra House, Victoria Embank- 


ment, 


London, 


on Thursday, 9th March, 1961, 


SIR EDWARD WILSHAW reported: 


CAPITAL (issued) 
EARNINGS (net) 
DIVIDEND 


PR BOS 55 aac 55s a ahah occ tacttzenes tbe ctine 


ASSETS 7 
INVESTMENTS 


PROPOSED NEW ners a * seri 


issue by ca 
0 rights issue a 


1960 1959 

£10,421,125  £ 7,865,000 

€ 1,022,266 £ 847,376 
10% 10% 

© 7,692,356  £ 3,239,512 

243,146,331  £40,766,953 


£22,858,662 £17,467,204 
£42,309,682  £39,578,352 


Book Value 
Valuation 


italisation of reserves. 
O/- per 5/- share. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS— The peace of a 10% dividend for 1961 is anticipated. 


Over past years there have been frequent scrip and rights iésues. 





VOLTAS LIMITED, 
BOMBAY 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of Voltas 
Limited (Managing Director and General 
Manager, Mr S. K., Handoo), was held on 
March 16, in Bombay. 


According to the Directors’ Report, the 
accounts for the year ended August 31, 1960, 
after providing for taxation, show a profit of 
Rs. 61,89,823 compared to Rs. 46,31,409 last 
year. The Directors recommend a dividend of 
13 per cent, subject to deduction of tax at source, 
which is the same as last year. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr J. D. Choksi: 


The final year-of the. Second Five Year Plan 
has been for the Company a year of continued 
progress on many fronts. ' Perhaps our most sus- 
tained efforts were concentrated on the supply 
of plant and machinery to industries and under- 
takings forming the core of the Plan, such as 
Mining, Steel and Power Production; Railways 
and Irrigation. 


In the Mechanical Division, the import of 
Mining Machinery for the coal and-iron and 
steel industries has been on a fairly substantial 
scale. Side by side with these imports, the 
possibilities of Indian fabrication and manufac- 
ture of specific components of Mining Machinery 
are under close investigation: Licensing Agree- 
ments have been entered into for the manufac- 
ture of Drills and Diamond Bits. In addition, 
active negotiations are under way for the manu- 
facture of a wider range of Mining Machinery 
in India. 

The Brown Boveri Engineering Division has 
completed installations at such large-scale electri- 
fication and irrigation projects as Tungabhadra, 
Machkund and Neriamangalam. 


In the Construction Equipment. Division, 
equipment such as heavy Tractors, Shovels and 
Trucks were important items in our sales and 
service programme during the year, 


Arrangements for making the world-famous 
Rueti Automatic Looms. (Switzerland), of which 
your Company is the sole representative in 
India, have been completed with the -National 
Machinery Manufacturers Limited, for which 
looms the company will be the sole distributor. 


In the Airconditioning field, where your Com- 
pany has been a pioneer for many years, an 
important development is the plan for the estab- 
lishment of a Manufacturing Unit in India by 
the well-known Carrier Corporation; USA,. in 
collaboration with Tatas/Voltas and J. Stone 
& Company. 


Shareholders will have seen from the pub- 
lished accounts that the Company has again had 
a successful year and the profits have been the 
highest since its inception. The dividend pro- 
posed is the same as last year and a larger 
appropriation has been made to Reserves as 
these have been extremely modest having regard 
to the magnitude of the Compariy’s commit- 
ments and operations, particularly as increas- 
ingly large amounts will be required for the new 
Manufacturing Unit at Thana, 


I promised you last year a year of increasing 
activities. . This, 1 think, has been fulfilled. 
While Voltas’ role as one of the premier import- 
ing houses has been further consolidated and 
strengthened during the year, the Company is 
developing into an important Industrial Unit as 
well. Our financial position is strong and our 
growth and diversification continues along 
healthy lines. We may look forward to the 


future, therefore, with confidence and optimism. 
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- WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 
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The Annual Report and Accounts of he above-named Company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, will shortly be 
available in their English translation. The Holding Company. owns f1.651,164,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of f1.651,421, 000 and 
fi. ae ,000 saber 1900) shares out of the ff. 144,000,000 in issue. Below are given the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Operating Company 
asa st Decem! i 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant and equipment : Share capital and reserves : 
Replacement value ...2 2.2.6.5 .ee eee eaes 912,933,000 Ordinary share capital .................6.. 651,421,000 
SII 5 Sisco sos Snes 65500 Her Sau ede 427,726,000 6% cum. part, pref. share capital........... 144,000,000 
——————-_ 485,207,000 are premium account ..... FEE owe wees 121,646,000 
peel Mee PS oe STATS oe MIO OID 5 16:5: 8 ss «Hine gjn 'o vines Bowes 1,100,650,000 
Investments in nad amounts due from subsidiary —_—_—_—__—-- 
and associated companies ................... 1,992,278,000 2,017,717,000 
Sundry non-currest SUN a sA SG; 65S ea5 5 soe 884,000 Dennett yc do Sah a piie’n oe Uaiaeee 357,816,000 
Stocks : ; —_—————_ 2,375,533,000 
Factory ONS i. 5 Rh ovine vo iste RS vb eibh ol 259,137,000 Suadry Provisions : 
CITI SIGOIII. o ns sn ree cccRa ds cues 106,233,000 Long-term provisions ................+00+5 88,075,000 
——_ 365,370,000 Short-term provisions...............6...0% 48,143,000 
Debtors : ——— 136,218,000 
Trade and other debtors ..... 26.5.5 s5 ce ees 104,397,000 
Prepaid expenses ....... by Scie nea atels wikia 18,075,008 3 Reo roe debentates (unsecured) ........ 45,000,000 
———_ 122,472,000 7, 2-year. dolla dollar debentures (unsecured) .. 19,000,000 
Assets Bi dollar debentures (unsecured) ... 76,000,000 
halls nS Pistegs bond ees 31,409,000 404 Svea doi debentures (msecure) _ 303,433,000 
Cash at ank ona ot in ae + ms abe Me fee ed -< 397, 463 ‘000 ————._ 443,433,000 
————— 428,872,000 | Current Liabilities : 
WORE OVOTOPARNS S552 0)... cick ceecscceye 4,515,000 
Creditors, including provision for taxation... 257,761,000 
ACCTUCE SXPONGOR oo 5.0. cece ccc cc cc deecs 42,739,000 
———— 305,015,000 
Profit for. distribution ...... 2... ..6. cc. seeeeee 139,884,000 
3,400,083,000 3,400,083 ,000 
—————a ‘ = 
(All amounts in guilders) 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1960 
emma we mes results of subsidiaries and associated companies, after foreign taxation and befere deduction of the following items. .... 624,213,000 
——— en pT UNNI wo, O04 bs aus 3 b's Was b's u Sip Gib 0'v-ob'e 4 sergle 0.3. 4p ARDROWE < SvKee shen vad eves ses 54,766,000 
SII a rs 5 Sol ens ote dake eens ai ack » «tsp ae pW GA Sha Ts ie 8's 6 GSW tsb bo ec be bale chided dip dienes cee be bane cc'ebet oye 20,400,000 
i 3 ; 75,166,000 
Profit before: tustatiog 06). ei A A Oe i i: Bg... Ae. Wal. ott-uai. 2B. 5 Oe ... Seb a 549,047,000 
ee I Sn RE ss 2 CIA. ob go Sees Gime E ctelhies VCO Cok Ge oo OF man eth ee Hh tllen 6 167,900,000 
een COD Se Pa Se re eh a. 6 ens a's Yeled oa x eM Und ee eda oeemetercecced 3} oe oe Colas bodes ese ee eees 381,147,000 
of profit :— 
Shareholders dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares 
and 16 per cent. on the Ordinary Shiares..............4..000.5 £1fF8-Da ds: pedds Geko. Fees Cts bas CRA THB) os ovine ; 115,747,360 
PROM DOWUS 6 onc sccivccccccsccecibescceseses Nida pScote Ceere Vas vomitn Scam » ee tee Do bwecke cows «4% pesw gkko stp a 11,300,653 
Sea RR iirc 00 centres walk SS MBE #0 a 9 oias % <,. ois Sens Hh a wi A Gii AV eaty bu e's Dele ced etn ge ee'eb seh eh aK og SS UTS 12,836,173 
139,884,186 
—=—=—== 





The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from wie the oa 
have been extracted : ; 


1960 | 
In millions of gui 
Sales (excluding inter-company sales) ......+.....) 5-0-6 cece cece eee ete et benene 4,762 4,182 3,595 
en ie SN ENO CK. id nae ca chs o'er vb accgn cdg es Cecesecheave da gin” at 13% 
pommeneiad White Tia?. 343. nokta ek Ra ae 18-1% 17-7% 15-5% 
tnermee on ibe prseding ear 211.0.0 200000001 IIIS ISIS | 313% 4% 130% 
A prcentage Ot net plo 202 00000000 65° 62° 58° 
Dividend oa: Ordinary OTR TS RE ROTA. OMIT Sa, Sait | 16% is Hy 
BP gna tess viorncs oy Spa aoa 34 8% |. 76% 
eee ne ae NN MII es fas cc de o's edb oie cece chuld s'clee ve SoC eae heb 1% 1% 1%, 
DUM Scie ateibs ob Susie ociemenned- +045 sab iso fo6u ce Dia Signo beta che. |= % 2,526... 2,266 1,922 
Long-term liabilities and provisions . .........6.. 20. e eee ee eee een eee eeectees 1,153 933 951 
Short-term liabilities and provisions... ... 04.0.6... eee cece cere ec ee epee beweres ysis ¥ 107 eo 
OMI nd EU, Pn G8 UG aS EVER, Bb. Bs oo Uh ok os ow wie BDTV ON Hoe vEDS os awe : 
Ratio of current assets toshort-term liabilities and provisions.....................4. "2-1 2-1 
Additions to myoperty, plant and:equipment. ....... 0.6... ee cece eee e eee eter eeee 425 279 259 
Sepeecntin Eee UMM PE OUI Sig's hig) Ss ain ds ccs bSai pegs bon os 179 158 140 
Number of omne. SEL BRIE igo RSE SR gare SI TSA OES PA 211,000 ° 189,000 174,000 





Copies of the above Accounts will be obtainable from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS LIMITED 
34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Tne ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SEVENTH STATED ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Society was held in the North British 
Station Hotel, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, March 14, 1961, Mr Alastair C. Blair 
(Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors) 
| presiding. 


{n moving the adoption of the report and 
' counts, which were taken as read, the Chair- 
man said: 

In 1960 the new business completed by the 
Society made a further striking advance even 
though it followed a marked increase in the pre- 
vious year. The ennual premiums from our 
new ordinary life assurance business were nearly 
£800,000 under policies securing total sums 
assured, after deducting amounts reassured with 
other offices, of £28 million, which was 23 per 
cent more than the corresponding amount. in 
1959 and as much as 73 per cent higher than 
the 1958 figure. We arranged in addition sub- 
stantial insurances. under new group pension 
and insurance schemes and new insurances 
under existing group schemes, which together 
accounted for new sums assured of over £20} 
million and new annual premiums of £127,000. 


New annual premiums for annuities amounted 
t© £1,384,000 almost entirely under pension 
schemes and so the new annual premiums under 
ordinary assurances, group insurances and 
afnuities together were more than £21 million. 
Also, single premiums exceeding £23 million 
were received during the year, mainly in respect 
of annuities, including the sum of over 
£1,600,000 as considerations for immediate 
annuities largely to provide pensions. Thus, our 
total new business of 1960 involved new annual 
and single premiums together of over £5 million 
and secured sums assured exceeding £48} 
millioa and annuities of more than £6 million 
per annum. 


a 


The increasing level of business of recent 
years has meant a rising premium income and 
from the Revenue Account you will see that 

last year the figure was over £14 million, an 
} increase of nearly £2 million as compared with 
the previous year. 





INVESTMENT INCOME 


Our income from investments, before deduct- 

_ ing tax, rose to over £9 million, which repre- 
sents a return on the whole of the fund of 
; £6 13s. 5d. per cent compared with £6 5s. 2d. 
per cent for the previous year. ‘This hand- 
| some increase in yield is accounted for mainly 
by increases in dividends we have received from 

| our holdings in ordinary shares. A yield of 
£6 13s, Sd. per cent is all the more impressive 
When it is remembered that in 1955 and again 
in 1959 transfers amounting in the aggregate to 
y £10} million were made to our funds from 
) Téserves to meet the cost of the special addi- 
tonal bonuses we decided to allow. If these 
transfers had not been made and the funds had 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


HEALTHY GROWTH OF NEW BUSINESS, PREMIUM AND 
INVESTMENT INCOMES 


MR ALASTAIR C, BLAIR’S SPEECH 


been £104 million lower, the yield for 1960 
would have been as high as 7} per cent. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 


As a result of the operations of the year, the 
funds increased by over £14 million and stood 
at £147 million at the end of the year. The 
Balance-sheet shows how these funds were in- 
vested. In the main our new money has been 
invested in fixed interest securities on which 
attractive yields were available. British Govern- 
ment Securities stand in the Balance-sheet at 
over £60 million—an addition of £12} million 
over the 1959 figure. Ordinary Stocks stand in 
the Balance-sheet at a figure some £3 million 
greater than a year ago although we invested 
very little in that category during the year. This 
results from our practice of showing each cate- 
gory of securities below their market selling 
prices at December 3lst—more of our imner 
reserve having been set this year against the 
values of fixed interest securities and less against 
Ordinary Stocks. This inner reserve—the 
margin between the total Balance-sheet values 
and the total market values of our Stock 
Exchange investments—which I reported last 
year to be larger than ever before, has diminished 
somewhat during the year owing to a general 


depreciation in practically all classes of security, * 


but it is still very large, and forms a shield of 
great strength against future fluctuations in 
value. 


PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 


You have no doubt examined the Balance- 
sheet with particular reference to the Society’s 
investments in property in view of the announce- 
ment in the press some months ago that we had 
entered into an arrangement for property 
development. For some time we had felt that, 
when a suitable opportunity arose, it would be in 
the Society’s interests to increase the amount 


invested in property which has hitherto been 
relatively small and represented primarily the / 
properties owned by the Society and largely. 
We were, there- ° 


occupied for our own business. 
fore, glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of entering into an arrangement with BK 
Developments Ltd. to co-operate in building 
projects in which the property would belong 
to the. Society. BK Developments Ltd. is 
owned by Bovis Holdings Ltd., a well-known 
building firm of the highest standing, and by 
Highland Engineering Ltd., an enterprising firm 
of property developers. 


By the end of 1960 negotiations for a number 
of properties in different parts of the country 
were proceeding but none of these had reached 
finality. Since then, however, arrangements 
have been made for the purchase of four proper- 
ties and these, in the course of the next year or 
two, will be wholly or partially rebuilt. The 
total sum involved in the purchase and develop- 
ment of these properties will be in the region 
of £2 million and we believe that, when com- 
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pleced, they will produce a good return on the 
capital outlay and that they will prove to be good 
long-term investments. 


On. the subject of property, I should mention 
that the rebuilding of our Head Office premises 
in St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, is proceeding 
satisfactorily, but it is likely to be at least a year 
yet before the new building is completed. 


JOINT PURCHASE OF ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 


Owing to the growth in the magnitude and 
complexity of the Society’s business we have for 
some time had under consideration the possible 
use of an electronic computer and you will be 
pleased to know that the Society and the 
Standard Life Assurance Co. have agreed to 
act together in the matter and jointly to pur- 
chase a modern data. processing machine. 
Arrangements have been made to form a Com- 
pany, to be known as Edinburgh Computers 
Limited, which will be owned, jointly by the two 
Offices. This Company will purchase a Ferranti 
Pegasus 2 computer, including magnetic tape 
equipment, which has been under order for some 
months, and it will be used in the first place to 
do much of the work connected with Pension 
Schemes and Valuation. 


You will have seen that 1960 was another 
most successful year for the Society. The 
increases in new business, in premium income 
and in investment income are all signs of healthy 
growth and my references to our new Head 
Office building and to our share of an electronic 
computer show that, although our Society is now 
146 years old, we are still looking forward. 


The Directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 


THE STERLING TRUST 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Sterling Trust Limited was held on March 


14th in London, Mr M.:F. Berry (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


Your Board decided during the past year to 
write up the book cost of the investments by £14 
million, so that it should be rather’ nearer the 
market value of the investments, but would give 
still a-very conservative figure for Balance Sheet 
purposes. This made it possible to increase the 
ordinary capital by capitalising reserves, includ- 
ing those arising from this write up of £14 mil- 
lion, in an-issue of one fully paid new ordinary 
share for each £1 stock already held: Had the 
write up mot been made, the appreciation in 
value of the investments over their book cost at 
December 31, 1960, would have been £7,075,772 
or 125 per cent against £7,805,111 or 141 per 
cent a year earlier. 


The income of the company for the year 
ended December 31, 1960, again shows a sub- 
stantial increase, the total gross income having 
risen from £555,482 to £621,091. This gives a 
figure for the earnings on the ordinary capital 
of. 13.47 per cent, the corresponding figure for 
1959 being 11.9 per cent. 


The Board have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 7 per cent, making the total dividend 
for 1960 the equivalent of 10 per cent on the 
increased ordinary capital. Our éstimate is that 
the total net revenue should at least be main- 
tained in the current year. 


The report was adopted. 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


SiR. JOHN HAY’S. CONFIDENCE IN THE 
FUTURE OF NATURAL. RUBBER 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Linggi Plantations, Limited, will be held on 
Tuesday, March 28th, at‘ 19: Fenchurch Street, 
London, EC3. : 


The following is part of the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Hay, which has been 
circulated to Stockholders: 


In terms of rubber prices, the period now 
under review was an-eventful one. From the 
“1959 low” of 243d. the’price rose to 424d. in 
May, 1960, and from that height it gradually 
fell away until by December it had declined to 
the “ 1960 low ” of just over 24d. At any time 
this wide'movement in price would be remark- 
able; but “in the conditions of 1960 it was 
astonishing, for not only were original ‘supplies 
continuous’ throughout the year but 
supplemented’ by *releases from Government 
stockpiles in the United Kingdom and the USA. 


A temporary imbalance between supply and’ 


demand, aggravated by a condition technically 
termed a “market squeeze,” combined to bring 
about a disproportionate rise in price to be 
followed by decline consequent on a relapse in 
demand. It..was against this. bewildering: back- 
ground of mounting and falling prices that our 
year’s. operations were conducted, a’ condition 
ill-suited to the steady pursuit of a long-term 
policy, 

In attempts to estimate in advance the profits 
of this and other companies, I observe persist- 
ence in elementary error. It is assumed that the 
average price for the accounting period is a sure 
guide to profit to be realised. Sales and deliveries 
cannot, in prattice, ‘be effected within the fiscal 
year. There must be a time lag between har- 
vésting: and marketing. . Moreover, in our °par- 


ticular ‘case where much of our output is sold! 
in the form. of liquid latex, variations in price | 


do not always correspond to those of standard 
grades. It se happens that for part of the year, 
under the influence of high prices, the demand 
for rubber in that form declined and with-it the 
premium to which we had been accustomed. In 
all the circumstances, ‘I consider the Company 
has done well to increase its profits by £41,000 
thus enabling us to recommend the same liberal 
distribution ‘as last year and, at the same: time, 
to add £75,000 to our usual’ annual provision 
for replanting, increasing the total so set’ aside to 
£125,000. “In! addition to this ‘there is: the 


customary. charge for depreciation of equipment; 


etc. The amounts paid or payable for taxes in 
the form’ of ‘het export’ duty arid income and 
profits tax substantially exceed the net amount 
distributable to stockholders. 7 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the. financial. columns of the Press on 
March Ist; there was a report of a speech made 
by Mr S. N: Whitehead in his capacity as Chair- 
man. of the Rubber Trade Association, in the 
course of which an excellent analysis is given of 
the causes of last year’s erratic price movements 
and a shrewd assessment of the part that natural 
rubber is likely to play in the future. To those 
who would wish to. acquire an understanding of 
the rubber situation, I recommend this State- 
ment to their study. . 


Accepting the view that the natural rubber 
industry is entering upon a new phase of more 
intensified competition with synthetics, I am, 


were. 
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nevertheless, confident that the efficient producer 
can meet such competition and continue to 
operate profitably. . Stockholders. will be more 
immediately concetned to know how this Com-’ 
pany is likely to fare in the current year. With 
a current price as much as 8d. per lb less 
than the average realised last’ year, we could ’ 
hardly expect to equal the profits now shown in 
our accounts. Against this heavy fall there is a 
set-off in the rate of Export Duty and, we hope, 
some saving in costs. But these are quite insuffi- 
cient in themselves to make good such a wide 
difference in price. Happily, we have made 
some forward sales over the first half of the 
calendar year, which should prove a welcome 
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aid to better results. So that Stockholders mj, 
know our position up to the ‘date of our Mex. 
ing, I propose to follow ey usual custom anj 


give on that occasion the 
costs. 


gures of Sales ani 


STAFF 


I am happy to take this opportunity 9 
acknowledging the friendly reception accorded tp 
me by our officers in the East on the occasion 
of my recent visit and to thank them for thei 
work, the value of which I am, as the resy; 
of successive 
appreciate fully. 


inspections, in a p0Sition to 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1831 


The following are the salient features of the Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December, 1960, and of the Report by 
Mr.’R: I.’ Marshall, 'C.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, to the 130th Meeting held on 16th March iv 
Edinburgh. 


Net new sums assured amounted to 
over £12,100,000. 


The premium income now exceeds £2,750,000. 


The gross interest income shows a rise of 
over £200,000. 


The gross interest yield on Life Assurance Fund 
was £6:16:11% 


The beok value of assets exceeds £28,000,000. 





All the above are. record achievements. 


The matgin between market value of the Stock Exchange 
securities and the value at which they stand in the balance 
sheet is very substantial. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
available on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 
' LONDON OFFICE: 13/14 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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| BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO—ROME 


AND ITS ANNEXED SECTIONS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1960 








Total Totals 
Annexed Totals 31 Dec. 1960 31 Dec. 1959 
Bank Sections 31 Dee! 1960 sterling sterling 
Lire Lire Lire equivalent equivalent 
LIABILITIES ~ - —-- =~ = © + - —---- 
Capital ‘and ‘endowment funds ..... : en ial vile», of the. teaaliad 20,000,000 000 8,387,429, 318 28, 387, 429,318 16, 314, 615 16,314,615 
Reserves and special funds ................ 11,660, 000,000 10,863,752,491 22,523, 752,491 12,.944.685 11,382,351 
31.660 ,008,000 19,251.181,809 50,911, 181,809 29, 259, 300 27. 696. 966 
Guaranteed fund (Law N.481 of 29/7/1949) 1,408 994.688 1,408 994 688 809°767 767,135 
31 .660.000 000 20,660, 176,497 §2.320,176,497 30,069 667 28.464 101 
Staff retirement fund (Bank and Sections). . 25,434,887, 399 ~ 25,434,837,399 14,617,752 12,937,872 
Deposits, Current Accounts and COND ates 1. 120,082,691 690 $1.264.504,717 1,171,347,196,407 673,188,044 576,744,546 
Bonds in circulation ......... Up aR SRF pita 110.549 676,047 110,549,676,047 63,534,297 46,839,505 
Miscellaneous Accounts ......-....-.-e5.e000: 86,236.354,154 11.390,282.270 97 626,636,424 56,107,262 49,757,630 
Current accounts between Bank and Sections 10.274,021.405 24,053,821,149 34,327,842,554 19,728.645 10,981,207 
Cashier cheques in circulation?.2.2.0.4i 2.2%..0, MA MOLT a 31,917,091 .363 34,917,091 ,363 18,343:956 16,153,320 
DeNNNND Bers 2. att uaa a Win dren a Pde a Ue a we . 9 333.700.108 9,333,700, 101 5,964,195 1,646,889 
Bills for Collection .i. 2.0.) 5.2.0.4 eh be. wu: 54.595,265.045 - 54,595,265 ,045 31,376,589 28,662,046 
Guarantees, acceptances, L etters of Credit, Sic....-..5-c:++- seer es ess wort ia 135,804,177,297 533.804.163 136,337.981 460 78,355,162 74,772,074 
Unearned interest, discount. &c. ; ; Wath ae ; 7,266 .660.575 2.141 061,649 9 407,722,224 5,406,737 4,231,510 
NES UIE ans S oa h wk 2g bend wie Big SRE ppd ham 06d do + AEF COLUM Ec MEGMS TER COR Balai 2,403 276,247 1,408 ,049 882 3,811,326,129 2,190,417 1.549.941 
505 674, 425, 175 231.335.076.475 1. 737, 009,501, 650 998281 323 852, 740,641 
DeeGaen G6 SNCUPINIOS «ze. 38s: . Ws Aire. Tes. deste es elk dene luke eS Se 150,958,546 16,780,745, 131 555.931 "703, 677 sl eeeas 247,272,519 
Staff retirement fund : bank's Securities deposited as garth. 2 Pee 26,552,758,900 - 26,552,758.900 15,260,206 13,430,249 
2,071 .378.142.621 248°115.821,606 2,319, 493 964/227 1. 333 042, 509 1. 113,443 409 


Cash and money at call.. 


a ase 4 ; Raabe Ube kes 182.699.024.087 — 182,699 ,024:082 104,999 439 119,834,873 
Government and Government guaranteed securities and Treasury Bills... 323,235,483, 153 4.138.708 693 327,374, 191,846 188,146,087 17,868,158 
OGier ROGUeTUehe «.. cnc dite so ningts - ailews odms tad < 36,279,440,015 909.675,138 37,189, 415,153 21,373,055 118A65,241 
Current Accounts with banks and correspondents. . 79,972,948,310 2,813,233 79,975,761 $43 45,963,082 2 659,353 
Advances ‘on Securities and Loans .............. 411.374,145,248 7,593.824,706 418,967,969 954 240,786,190 185831912 
a CI et Sa ie ar: laine 270,243,896,248 29 612,428,215 299 856,324 463 172,331,221 149,354,455 
ROOGUINS cal oie: 3. doa wb ot wrdignn Bi enemdc caps chats oth wea a Tras 9.333,700,101 9,333,700; 101 5,364,195 1646, 889 
DERM ANG 65.5 FS Son FE CSCO ie TIEN Ys oe 5s. SATO So ST ae - 163,762;207,623 163,762,207 ,623 94,116,212 65,410,129 
Bills: for, CUmbeetieg i. ete 6. a ESHER SRF 4A ae AL ; ad 31,482,088.789 — 31 ,482,088,789 18,093,154 17,236;810 
Current Accounts between banks and sections.............. cee Gee IOs 23,032,655,964 11,295,186,590 34,327,842,554 19,728,645 10,981 207 
Customers’ liabilities for guarantees, acceptances, letters of credit, etc........... +. 135,804,177,297 533,804,163 136,337,981,460 78,355,162 74,772,074 
Miscellaneous Accounts .. ie) 6. . met ies ete eee cee ‘ ths. 5.550.566.061 873,974,543 6,424,540,604 3,692,265 4,230,563 
Dive OG CRitar eID CHINE, FPS 82 iE Uh bi Jo Sac ne Te oO fen seas 6,000,000,000 2.528,753,466 8.528,753,466 4,901,582 7,031,735 
Participations in Sections and other ............... spit Ma wel. 3 fi Jie 2 750,000,002 ae 431,034 517,242 
Bank premises and other real estate........... ag enie's & Pees ike aa a wake daeaten Oe 1 2 _ -— 

1,505,674,425 175 231,335,076,475 1.737, 009, 50! ,650 968, 281,323 852,740,641 
Securities depasited by third. parties . Say ote c's bce eben Be Hapege Mbwee he dee alee 539.150.958.546 £6, 780,745,131 §55,931,703,677 319,500,980 247,272,519 
Securities Weposited by the’ bank as guarantee of staff retirement fund.....-:...-- 26, 552,758,900 26,552,758,900 15,260,206 13,430,249 


2 2,071, 378, 142, 621 


248.115, 821 606 





2 319, 493, 964, 227 


1,113,443,409 


1,333,042,509 








After approval of the balance sheet and allocations to reserves. the totals of capital, 


reserves and special funds will be..........5...... 33,000.000.000 20,250.292,211 53,250,292,211 30,603,616 





THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


HEAVY AND CONTINUING DEMAND 


The 53rd Annual General Meeting of The 
Monotype Corporation Limited was ‘held on 
March 14th in London. 


Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 
TD, QC, the Chairman, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

I am pleased to report once again an improve- 
ment in the affairs of the Company.- The Group 
Trading Profit, including income from invest- 
ments and interest, amounted to £931,200, com- 
pared with £752,944 in the preceding year. The 
charge for United Kingdom taxation is £411,253 
against £313,012 and after allowing for taxa- 
tion abroad the met profit of the Group is 
£382,287 ‘against £314,317 last year. Taking 
into account ‘the balance brought forward, the 
amount remaining for disposal in the Parent 
Company’s books is £484,134. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 


of 45 per cent subject to Income Tax which, 
together with the Interim Dividend of 3} per 
cent already paid, makes a total distribution of 
8 per cent. It will, of course, be remembered 
that during the year the Issued Share Capital 
of the Company was increased, and the total 
distribution which is now recommended com- 
pares with an adjusted rate of 6 per cent for 
last -year. After appropriating £200,000 to 
General Reserve, there remains a balance of 
£137,134 in the books of the Parent Company 
which we propose be carried forward. 


A featuite of the year has been the heavy 
and continuing demand for our products which 
has outstripped production. Although some 
success. has been achieved in recruiting further 
labour, this has not been sufficient and the 
position was made more difficult by the intro- 
duction of the 42-hour working week last 
March. Having regard to the continuing 
demand, your Directors have considered it 
necessary to make additional manufacturing 
facilities available in another area and an 
ancillary manufacturing unit is now in course 


of construction at Dunfermline, in Scotland. 


There is no sign of relaxation in the pressure 
of rising costs brought about by shorter working 
hours or ‘higher _pay-or both: Your Company 
is operating..in..a.worldwide market which is 
highly competitivecand there-is\a. limit beyond 
which increased charges cannot be passed on. 
All those engaged in industry in this country, 
in. whatever capacity, must recognise. ‘this 
inescapable fact. 

SALES 

Sales.in both Home and Export markets were 
noticeably higher than in the previous year. It 
is imteresting to note that, including this 
country, there was. a tofal of 117 new “ Mono- 
type” customers from 37 countries. 


This year exports formed 69 per cent of the 
total sales. Over the past seven years our export 
turnover has increased by almost 130 per cent, 
whilst our home sales rose by over 70 per cent. 
These are figures of which we are justly proud. 


There is , little doubt that the policy of 
restricting and easing credit in order to keep 
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the national economy in balance is one that 
we will have to trade under for some time to 
come. In these uncertain conditions it is diffi- 
cult to makevany forecast. Our confidence in 
the future is indicated, however, by the fact 
that we are proceeding with the expansion of 
our manufacturing facilities. I am, therefore, 
hopeful that we shall maintain a high leyel o 
production. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE CARDINAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
The Cardinal Investment Trust Limited was 
held on March 9th in London, Mr R. G. Mills 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his Review which was circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960: 


I am pleased to report that the net revenue 
of the Company increased last year from £76,057 
to £92,729. This result enables the Board to 
recommend a final dividend of 11 per cent, less 
tax, on the Deferred Shares making a total for 
the year of 17 per cent. This recommendation 
-accords with the Board’s estimate as indicated 
to Shareholders when the offer:of new Deferred 
Shares as of right. was made in, the autumn. 
This Rights issue is reflected in the Balance 
Sheet in an increase of £61,529 in the Deferred 
Share capital. 

There is only one item in the Profit and Loss 
Account to which I would draw your attention, 
that being the increase of £2,150 on account of 
Management and General Expenses. This 
increase is due to the additional work coinci- 
dent with the progressive growth of your 
Company. 

As will be seen in the Directors’ Report the 
appreciation of the investments shows a decline 
on the corresponding figure of the previous year 
This arises because the valuation ‘made at 
December 31, 1959, coincided within a few days 
with an all time peak in the principal world stock 
markets. 

Looking to the year ahead there are indica- 
tions that the progress enjoyed by industry, over 
the past several years may be retarded. Even 
should this eventuate I think that in the absence 
of some quite unexpected event the Board will 
nevertheless be able in a year’s time to recom- 
mend not less than the present rate of dividend 
on the Deferred capital, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIS 


GROAB-. éccncevs 
Gibraltar, Malta 
Hongkong ..... 
India ...scceces 
Indonesia ....++ 


Australia ....06 
Canada ..sisece 
Ceylon ...eseee 
China ..ovccees 
East Africa..... 





SYPt . os eeeees Iran, Iraq «sees 

eoree iisdcent israel ..... a 
: Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 

be = te Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 
Miller Street. > Ni 


Adolphe Max, Brussels. J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 


. vacancies for chartered accountants. 


from the 


AUSTRALIA : 
‘ew South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. S 


tion Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL FIRM OF 
“ACCOUNTANTS. 


PRACTISING IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA have 
f Terms accor 

and experience but minimum offered to newly quali 
gives a net return after tax of approximately £1,500 p.a. 
which is more than adequate for comfortable living. Employees 
are required to make a contribution of 10 per cent of salary 
to a provident fund to which the firm adds a further 10 
per cent. First class passages paid. Initial contract for 
three .years with six months’ leave on full pay if to be 
fenewed. If contract not tenewed the balance on provident 
fund will be repaid supplemented by. a, bonus to bring the 
total amount payable to £2,000. Prospects for the right 
man quickly to achteve managerial status at a remuneration 


of approximately £3,000 p.a. are -excelient—Replies to 
Box 1474. 


For other appointments see page 1135 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
McCAUGHEY CHAIR OF GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for the McCaughey Chair of 
Geography. This Chair will become vacant on the retirement 
of the present occupant, Professor J. Macdonald Holmes. 

Salary will be at the rate of £A4,250 per annum, plus cost 
of living adjustments (at present £A36 p.a.). There is 
retirement provision under either the Sydney University 
Professorial Superannuation Scheme or the: New South ‘Wales 
State Superannuation Scheme. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Banks, married men may 


be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
_ Senate reserves the right to: fill the Chair by 
invitation. 


A statement of conditions of appointment and information 
for candidates may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London. W.C.1. 
; ae close in Australia and London on May 31, 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
STUDENTSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Studentships and Junior and Senior. Fellowships, opem to 
graduates of any University and tenable in the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, Arts, Science and Music of the 
University of Edinburgh, will be available for award in session 
1961-62. Up to six awards may be: made. 


The value of a Post-Graduate Studentship is £300; if renewed 
for a second and third year £320 and £340 respectively. The 
value of a Junior Fellowship is £500; if renewed for a second 
and third year £550 and £600 respectively. The value of a 
Senior Fellowship is £750; if renewed for a second and third 
year £800 and £850 respectively. 


Applications must be submitted through the’ Dean of the 
appropriate Faculty ‘before April 15, 1961. 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
Secretary to the University, Old College, South 
Bridge,. Edinburgh, 3. - 


CHARLES H. STEWART, ... 
February, 1961. Secretary to the University. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students, six-month and _ intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11, PARK 4654, 


- UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN ARTS 


The University of Glasgow offers three Scholarships of 
£400 a year, tenable for two years from October, 1961, to 
graduates holding good Honours degrees of other Universities 
who propose to. pursue full-time advanced -study. or. research 
in subjects falling within the Faculty of Arts (Classics, 
Semitic Languages, English, French, German, Italian, Hispanic 
Studies, Celtic Languages, Slavonic Languages, -Scandinavian 
Languages, Philosophy, History, Psychology, Economics, 
Politics, Mathematics and Music). The Scholars will be 
required to come into residence at Glasgow and to pursue 
their work under supervision in the University during term- 
time. An allowance of. £50 per annum for travel during 
tenure of the Scholarship will be made to scholars from 
overseas. Applications will be considered from candidates 
who hope to obtain their qualifying degrees in time to 
begin residence at Giasgow in October, 1961. Preference 
will be given to applicants who are entering upon postgraduate 
studies for the first time 


Candidates should apply to the Registrar not later than 
March 3ist, giving particulars of the study which they 
propose and of their previous academic career, and should 
submit testimonials from the persons best able to speak of 
their qualifications. Such persons may, if they prefer it, 
send their testimony direct to the University. 


Annual Postal Subscription by 








$0. | ie. | £10 6. 
£9 E { PAM wceseccees 
£5 Os. | _- | jora £7 15s. 
— | 15s. || Lebanon... £7 15s. 
£9 Os... | £7 10s. Malaya.......0. £9 Os, 
£9 Os. — New Zealand... £10 6s. 
£7 I5s. ne Nigeria........ £9 Os. 
£7 15s. _ | .- Pakistan ..... .. £9 Os. 





less than a year (minimum four weeks). H.M. Forces at official 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in. Europe at 


oie nica 
mith & Son, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


1110, t 
70 ae 7, Ontario. 


CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscri 
:_ The. Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar jeneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. 
Murkegsard, 6 Norrepade. C n K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani. Sg ot POLAND 


Cairo. LANE: Akateemi 

& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. W.E 
H,. E. Bra lier, Karistrasse 34 Hamburg 22, G 
Accra. G ‘CE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du 
Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal,.. 142, Amsterdam-C. 
Publicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House. INDIA 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Li Street, Calcutta_ 16. 
Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. 
Mer. Building, Southgate, d. ISRAEL: Weiss 
ITALY: Messaggeri¢ Italiano, Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. 
605, Tokyo Centrak JORDAN > J 


L 
African Standard. P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. 


Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki: FRANCE: W. H. 
GERMANY: . Saarbach, 
ANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O 
ade, Athens. -HOLLAND: Van Gelderena 
HONGKONG : 
: Patrika 


» Subscriptions, 22. Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 

JAPA Maruzen 

Bahous & Co,. P,O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA : East 
LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres. 


N: 


Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
y x 401, 

The Advertising & 
Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
IRAN : Iranian Amalgamated 
TRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 


& Co., P.O. Box 


is Institute, Parks Road, Oxford, by April 





nergren-Williams AiB. Nordenflychtsvigen 70 Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Ae 
‘Case, 123,. Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, o 
Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: 

African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 308° 
60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washington 4, 

National Publications .Co., 4055 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 
tribuidora Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, 
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MID-ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


MARKET ROAD, CHELMSFORD. 
Required—September, 1961 :— 


LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
Applicants must have had perie 
Personnel Management, ‘and be er ao 
Professional qualifications. 


Salary in accordance with the 1959 Burnham R 
by: £35 (4) and one final increment of £40 to a 
£1,550 per annum. 


Further details and application form (to b j 
14 days) from the Clerk to the Governors. * ee 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF YOUNG 
FARMERS’ CLUBS 


Applications are invited from persons with experi 
youth work and knowledge of survey t didues for | : 
(superannuable) of DEVELOPMENT OFFICER. Sslary oo 
Grade Ill Youth Service Officers, £1.290 x £32 10s, — £1.56 
The person appointed will act as Secretary of the Research 
Policy and Development and of the Education Committees 9 
the Council, and will be concerned with work Telating 
leadership training, club programmes and recruitment, Pure 
a a on receipt of a stamped addresses 
nvelope from the Secretary, N.F.Y.F.C. 

London, W.C.1. Se ee 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS RESEARCH INSTITUT; | 


A vacancy may occur for one or two University Demog. 
Strators to commence duties in October, 1961, or J 
1962. | Salary £1,050 at age 28, rising progressively to Maximur 
of £2,025 at age 43, with superannuation and children’s 
allowances, Permanent tenure, subject to review at five-yeariy 
intervals. _ Applicants should have had substantial exper 
and should submit writings or other evidence of their ability 
to do original research in economic problems bearing Upor 
agriculture, and also of their ability to teach. Application: 
must reach the Secretary. Agricultural Economics Resear: 
24th. 


the - fie) 
Staduates or hold z= as 


Port : £1 3> 
Maxinum o 





~ UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Post-Graduate Course in Structures and Materials 


The 1961-62 Post-Graduate Course in Theory of Struct 
sud. Strength © ee be nee in the Departmen: 
ngineering, mbridge University, inning on 
1961, and finishing in June, 1962. ; : P et 


The latest advances made in the understanding of th 
behaviour of metallic structures. under static, repeated o 
fatigue loading will be the principal. subject -of the cours 
with particular emphasis on welding as a method of fabrics. 
tion. No attempt will be made to teach conventional methods 
gt design, but present-day practice and possible future 
levelopments will form the subject of critical study. 


The object of the course is not to train research worken, 
but to heip engineers to apply the latest advances in 
knowledge. The course will include lectures, colloquia an 
laboratory work, and each student -will be encouraged to 
oe a detailed study of some problem of . particular: interes: 
°o him. 


The course is open to university graduates with industri 
experience, and to others with suitable equivalent qualification 
and of sufficient experience to obtain full benefit from 1 
post-graduate course. 


Further. details and forms of application for admission my 
be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Engineering Laboratory, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Tx 
completed forms of application should be returned to th 
Secretary not later than May 31, 1961 


‘SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wit 
range of subjects for the two examinations for Londém 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is incladed) at moder 
fees. 1.339 Wolsey Hall students passed London Uni. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-59. Tuition also for G.C.E., La 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention examination 
from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studis 
DEPT. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Accountancy, Costis. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commertil 
General Certificate of Education, etc.. Also many practhi 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write to-dy 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination « 
subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBAN 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.CA 


ordinary mail £4 10s.; overseas £5 By air see below 


it Freight rmai lir Frei; 
aes Philippines ..... £10 6s, - 
— Rhodesia(N.&S.) £9 Os. — 
_ South Africa.... £9 Os. €7 (0s. j 
a S. & C. America £9 Os. = 
— Sudan ......... ‘€7 15s. £6 15s. 

£6 10s. USA. «casey _- $25 or £9 i 

— Westindies.... £9 Os. _ 

£5, elsewhere overseas ‘at £7 15s. a year; surface mail fait 


and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown abor, 


Rue de. l"Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons. Subscription Dept., 74 Urchi 
Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 Atm 
Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: 1 ee Lines 


PHILIPPINES : Morris Corporation, 


: A. R. S, Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie. 7. Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons I. 
P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas 

tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, » 
Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box~156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: We 


4 





California. VENEZUELA: Dt 
Urbanizacion Guacaipu® 
Apartado, No. 2589, Caracas. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Associated Electrical Industries 


INCE the beginning of this month, GEC 
S has risen from 30s. 6d. xd to 37s. 6d., 
English Electric from 35s. xd to 40s., and 
AEI from 43s. to 47s. Thus there ‘has 
been a. clear change in investors’ vi 
on. the outlook for the heavy electrical 
equities.. This rise certainly cannot be 
justified on the basis of last year’s results. 
All three companies ‘have left their divi- 
dends unchanged. GEC has indicated that 
its profits in 1960-61 will be lower, and 
English Electric has already reported lower 
profits for 1960. Now AEI has also re- 
ported lower profits from bigger sales. 
Its results, summarised in the accompany- 
ing table, suggest that the fall'in profits 
was more marked in the second half of the 


1959 1960 
£000’s £000’s 
Sales and earnings :-— 

HOR Gs Shes ciserd oi <2 woes 208,000 215,000 
Orders received ........... 182,000 223,000 
Orders in hand.........e5+- 173,000 181,000 
Gross sUrplus.......esesi0c. 15,37. 14, 

SprecrattOn ..,.-..i geen $Ot 

ofit before tax .........00 355 8,492 
ge ee pee ©, ar 4,608 3,769 
Profit aftér tax ...,.....24.. 4,747 4,722 
Ordinary earnings, per cent ... 17-5* 7 


16- 
Ordinary dividend, per cent ... 15 is 


*Excluding £750,000 set aside against possible loss 
on Berkeley Nuclear Powér Station. 


year, when the “ Hotpoint ” division dealing 
with consumer durables operated. under. the 
shadow of credit réstri s, than in the 
first half. The fall in profits was: not 
especially steep, but on a strict reckoning it 
has been sufficient to reduce still further 
the already thin cover for the unchanged 
tividend of f£¥ per Cent ; it provides yet 
another piece of evidence that over the last 
few years the electrical manufacturing 
giants have earned smaller margins on sales 
and lower returns on employed capital. 
Why, then, have investors revised their 
opinions about electrical equipment shares ? 
Both English Electric and AEI have more 
orders on hand than they had a year ago. 
But, on past evidence, that does not neces- 


sarily point to bigger profits: There may ° 
be some’ hope that administrative changes ~ « 


now in train will lead to more efficient pro- 
duction of heavy electrical capital goods ; 
and AEI this year has needed no specific 


provision against possible losses on. the © 


Berkeley power station over and above the 
£750,000 it set aside in 1959. There may 
also be-a hope that the shake-up that GEC 
&.noW experiencing is a sign of' better 

ings to come on the managerial front 
throughout the industry. Investors, in fact, 
who bought in the last fortnight are assum- 
ing that the industry is pulling its socks up. 
They may be right. In any case, they are 
not taking too much of a gamble;-for the 
shares have been in the doldrums for years 
and even after their recent rise yields are 


still high. Since the beginning of the 
month, the yield on GEC has come down 
from 6.4 to §.2 per cent, on English Elec- 
tric from 5.6 to 5.0 per cent and’on ABI 
from 6.9 to 6.4 per cent. 


NV Philips 


V PHILIPS deals in electronic equip- 
ment and not in heavy electrical 
equipment ; perhaps for, that reason its 
results compare favourably with the giants 
of the British electrical industry. It trades 
internationally and is exceptionally well 


‘managed ; perhaps for those reasons its 


results have also compared well with. those 
of radio, television and electronic-companies 
in this country. Philips has shown -extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth in recent years, 
with a correspondingly sharp rise in its 
shares. In particular, they have attracted 
American inyestors, though they are not 
officially quoted on the New York Exchange, 
and in the last year or so American views 
have effectively governed the price, Capital 
growth rather than immediate dividend yield 
has been uppermost-—the. directors plough 
back nearly two-thirds of the net profits into 


“the business. They also leave the dividend 


ie yochenees but effectively raisé the dis- 
tribution by regular scrip issues. For 1 

the dividend rake was aie 16 per eal 
payable on a capital incréased by‘a 5 per. 
cent scrip issue. Another 5 per cent scrip 
issue has been promised and presumably the 
dividend for 1961 will not be less than 16 
Pei <eat-on ths coxarged Cipital. Even so, 


the dividend yield would be no more than 


1959 1960 
Guildérs Guliders 
million million 
Sales and Profits 
SORES cies 6's nnvdig's eregg eco tt 4,182 4,762 
Trading profit.........6...-0 740 862 
PNGRpFOMG s,s ce cc cM noe ay 351 397 
Per cent Per cent 
Trading profit/sales........4.. 17-7 18-14 
Net profit/sales .............5 8-4 8-3 
Trading profit/capital employed 17-0 17-4 
Net profit/net worth ......... 16-7 16-6 


“a4 per cent, with the Fl. 10 units quoted at 


£123} in‘the London market. : 

Long views are nécessary in the assess- 
ment of Philips shares. The last quarter of 
1960 showed some fall in the rate of growth 
in sales and a decline in profit margins, 
largely because of a fall in television sales in 
Britain and Germany, and results for the 
first quarter this year may be similarly 
affected. When the directors predict a 
growth in sales to 5,000 million guilders this 
year and a further reduction in _ profit 
margins because of intense competition, 
-they are in effect warning-shareholders of 
some slowing down in. the rate .of .growth. 
But they also show a remarkable readiness 
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to shift the emphasis of the group’s trade. 
At the moment, they are thinking primarily 
of expanding sales in domestic equipment 
and telecommunications,; and not of riding 
along with the natural increase in television 
sales to be expected on the Continent. In 
this market, Philips is bound to grow ; in 
the former, it will be making an extra effort. 

So far, Philips has planned production so 
as to specialise in certain factories without 
reducing the labour force it employs in any 
one country. It has therefore accepted the 
tariff differences that.the split between the 
common market and the free trade area have 
brought about in the belief that eventually 
these two markets will be one. But it has 
also based its policies on the assumption that 
costs in Holland will be lower than else- 
where, The revaluation of the guilder and 
the mark does not alter this basic assump- 
tion; why should it if productivity in 
Holland and Germany continues to rise 
at a faster rate than elsewhere ? 


CLRP 


AVING advised shareholders to reject 
Mr. Jack Cotton’s share exchange 
offer tats through City Centre Properties, 
Mr L. J. Williams the chairman of City of 
London Real Property promised a review 
of CLRP’s progress and developmient 
policy.. Mr Cotton and Mr Clore withdrew 
their bid when it became clear that many 
of the big shareholders in CLRP were not 
happy about the offer. Mr Williams’ state- 
ment was awaited with great interest to 
see if it would justify a higher market 
price than that imputed to it by the 
CCP bid. It does not, for although his 
review forecasts earnings up to 1963, it 
says little about the company’s future 
development in the pro field except 
thar thé eSiipanif 18 negotiating a scheme 
for the development of approximately four 
acres in the City of London. It would not, 
Mr‘ Williams suggests, bein the interest of 
the company at this stage to reveal details 
of other projects. Nevertheless shareholders 
may gain some encouragement from his 
estimate that consolidated revenue available 
for ordinary dividends for the year to April 
12, 1961, will be £1,147,000, against 
£1,018,000. This is equivalent to earnings 
of 11.3 per cent on the increased ordinary 
capital of £164 million. A final dividend 
of 74\per cent is to be recommended, mak- 
ing 11 per cent for the year, compared with 
equivalent of 10.1 per cent. Earnings in 
1961-62 and in 1962-63 are expected to 
be equivalent to 12}. and 15 per cent. 
respectively on the present ordinary capital. 
The ‘inference that sharéholders may draw 
from this statement is that earnings will be 
distributed practically up to the hilt. 
The company is committed to providing 
another £6 million for the development of 
the Stag Brewery site, due to be completed 





Gempany Affairs continued on page 1132 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. , 
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LONDON AND NEw\" 


CRDINARY 
STOCKS 




















es 
° 
# 
9 b 
7 b 
8 b| 
0!2b | ben 
7 b |. Nat. Provincial. .... . fl 
Nob Westminster ‘B’...... él | 
8 b | Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
6 b | Bk. Lond. & S. Amer.. £1 
$2-05c | Bank of Montreal... .$10 | 
9 | Bank of NewS. Wales £20 
6 b | Barclays D.C.O....... él | 
7\ob | Chartered........... fi | 
/- b | Hongk’g. & Shang. .$125 | 
9 b| Nat. Com. Bk. Scot... 10/- 
*37'2c| Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 
0 b |. Royal Bk. of Scotland. .£1 | 
5 a | Stand. Bk. S. Africa... £1 | 
Tha Hambros .......£1 f.p. 
5 b |} Schroders .)......... fi 
6'!4b | Union Discount...... a 
3 b| Bowmaker ......... 
9'2b | Lombard Banking . By | 
7',b | Mercantile Credit .. -eS/= | 
4 a United Domins. Tst. Toes 
BREWERIES, Etc 
$Za Be) Whee os Shescs scenes — | 
a | Distillers .......... 10/- 
6'2b | Flowers ..........+-5/= | 
1427b | Guinness .......... o- | 
12'3b | Ind Coope.......... 5/- 
7!2b | Teacher (Distillers) . a 
12 b| Watney Mann........ 
a | Whitbread ‘A’ ....... | 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
a! Associated P. rtland.. -£1 
a | British Plaster Bd. .. i9/- | 
a | Richard Costain 
b | Crittall Mfg. . és 
6 a} International Paints . .4/- 
12! b | London Brick........ él 
¢ | Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
7!,a\ Taylor Woodrow... .5/= 





7'2@ | Wall Paper Defd...... él 


CHEMICAL 
b | Albright & Wilson. ..5/- 
8!,b | Borax Defd. Bee | 


FUE PR, nea cet dd vetce | 
Ge | AGL . cp ewnticin cp rce 
10 b | Monsanto........... ef 


DRAPERY & STORES 
a | Boots Pure Drug .,. .5/- 


20 b | Montague Burton. ..10/- 
13'3b | Debenhams.......: 10/- 
I2!9@ | G.ULS. ‘A’... eee eee 5/- 


ricultural Mortgage 514% 
| pa 44% 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 





| prem ee a 

















Col. Palmolive .. |, 





Am. Tel. & Tel. ; 














Procter Gamble 





Seandard Gas... 





Du Pont..... és 











Western Union.. 
Alcoa ...-.s.00+ 














a | House of Fraser ..... 5/- 
b | Lewis’s Invest. Tst. .. .4/- 
a | Marks & oe ‘~ .5/= 
a | United Drapery ..... |= 
b} Woolworth . eters yo j 


Pye fF PRmi cae ca 035 co seve 
ag Brit. pons Inds. he 
| here 5 4c 85 #5 oes = 
T'ob Sccli Parkinson. oe 
3!3a@ | Detca Record......10/- 
MPEP ont coke se 2. 10/- 
a |: Eltiott-Automation. ...5/= 
b | English Electric ...... £l 
b | General Electric. .....£1 
#,a | C. A. Parsons.....2.. él 
3'4a | A. Reyrolle.......... £i | 
¢ | Thorn Elecérical..... 5/- 
ENGINEERING 
4'.4 | Babcock & Wilcox....£1 
a | John Brown ......... fi 


a | Cammell Laird......5/- 
b | Internat. Combust. ..5/- 


Nil a | Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. at 





General en 











Union Ca Carbide, 














West. Electric. . 














425 industrials s—High, 67-87 (Mar. 6). 
+ Assumed ave 
(d) 


Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 


§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d 
(e) To earliest date. 





(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. i ‘distribution Is. 6d. per share. 


(f) Flat yield. 
To latest date. 


(i) Excludes special payment of 2!2% tax free. 


2!'4a | Swan Hunter ........£ 


a | John Thompson ..... ye 
rar Coventry Gauge... .10/- 
b | Alfred Herbert ......£ 
7'2a | Allied tronfounders.. .£1 
@ | MANORS cs voncsereceed él 
723 b | BSA... cece eee es  1O/m 
4',a | George Cohen...... 5/- 


_ c¢ | Davy-Ashmore...... “si 
Head Wrightson. ... .5/- 
Bo . fl 


Renold Chains.......£1 


Simon Engineering ..5/- 
934b | Tube Invesements.,...£1 
2!ob | Vickers ........0...-£1 
334a | Ward (Thos. W.).....£1 
5 a| Woodall-Duckham.. :5/- 


in. | Ex capitalisation. © x rights, 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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YORK STOCKS 

















































































































































































Prices, 1961 Last T Price, | Price, | *Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | Yield, 
vir |. idendet | pee Mar, 8 Mar. 15,/Mar.15,| Cover] Dividends “Renny Mar. IS, | Mar. 15, | Cover 
‘igh | Low (a) (b) (c) 1961 | 1961 1961 High | tow (a) (b) (c) 1961 | 1961 ak: 
% | %&% FOOD & ToRAcco. | e wo | MISCELLANEOUS ee. ksbay 
3/3 |30/- | | : | 12!) | Allied Suppliers . .. .10/- | 32/3 |'31/9 3-94 2 49/6 43/- b a | Assoc. British Picture.5/+ | 49/- 48/—- | 6-25 
45/9 30/9 21 10 a | Assoc. British Foods. oo | 44/- 45/9 | 2-30 ‘ 2'2 | 31/3. | 26/9 30 bi 20 a Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/= | 30/- | 23/9 8-40 | 2 
a3 37/3 91,5 t 4 Ot Geel... Phat 1 | 61/9 | 61/9 | -3-89*" 2 | 47/71, | 41/4. | Wo c¢| 8 a| Beecham Group..... 5/- | 46/4", | 47/Tly | 2-83.) 2 
5/6 | :13/— 1229 | 47\2b | Brooke Bond B’ . “She | 14/10! | 14/104 |.'3-65 | 334 }.46/— | 42/- | 623b| 33a | British Match ........ £1} 45/9 | 46/~ | 4:35°| 2 
T/- | 15/42 b| 2ha “Aternational Tea....5/- 16/3 16/3 3-85 | 134 | 31/- 26/3 | 6a 10 b British Oxygen ......5/- /- | 3/- 2:58 2'5 
se aie ie) Solan nse | age ceeds | ee ee finn Boe Reaper mca aed ven Sm | 
ghee | Sel 33] a HR Teele | Be ae PL S| Siac Bee a | ae | 
! ate sok te BE 58 | | 60/~ . “8b | Glaxo. ............ 6 23 | 2 
oie | 38 bl 3 «| Une sf | te/tor,| 19/3 | 3-64 | 1% 809 (499 | 3 0| 12 b| Harrwons& Gr Dela 41 | 52/9 | Sa- | See | on 
ny a #2195 ¢ #850 Brit. Amer Tobee.<10/- 3/6 = $07 24 si ee $ a “0, b Hoover Dei cx creat 3/- | sat = 4-46 24 
- | GUANO. a5 00 «0 2 oe - ¢ a aad | 2 OD a ce vss cc eiuwe — | } . 
1/6 | 65/3 8!2a | 14 b | Imperial Tobatco..... fi 69/9 69/9 6-45 | 134 1 86/3 | 56/3 4. a| (7'4b | Inter. Comp. & Tab... £1 83/9 85/9 2°62 23, 
INSURANCE Be | Serio oe > fowel Dunn’. “iat 3/4 33/3? 3a | ae 
| a lowe TYM.. 65. =| } _ 
136 | Sig | SO a | t55 Britannic .......,... 5/- | 12'"6 is art ad 29/- |24/I; |. 5S @| 1S b|-Radio Renal... 3/2. | 27/0, | 27/i0% 359 | 3° 
W/- | 61/3 25 _b | 20 a | Commercial Union ..5/~ | oie LS “91 29/9 | 21/- 9 ¢| 13-6¢ | Rank Organisation....5/|29/9 | 28/9 | 2:37 |) 2% 
wpe el We N48. We 1 Clee © Sane HS | eR b-24. | 37/— |'32/10'.| 18 b} 7a} Schweppes ......... 5/- | 36/1', | 36/— | 3-19%*| 2 
135/= \103/9 30 b) 20 a} Genera! Accident....5/-_ 123/ ie ie | «+» | 39/98, | 33/= | 20 ¢ | 25 © | Sear ‘A’ c.......k ee 5/- | 39/5t4 | 39/6% 3°16 2, 
37/3 Paate * : a a | ea otned a. - 395, 160% *- | 24/- | 22/- 934d | pie Thoma: Tilling..... .4/- 24/- },23/9 3-07 2", 
305, et 0 ie Legal rare). 95 <:9f6 | 30) 28 }-6oey = P79 | 55/4 2'5q | 9'2b/ Turner & Newall... . £i | 6876 | 71/9 3-34 | 21, 
I7/- _ 100/~ Ideas” 2@ | Northern & Empl... . 164/9 146/- | 9-042a | 15-56 | Unilever ..s-........ £1 1154/9 \159/- | 3-09 | 31, 
igi/3 4156/3 | $60 6 | $20 a | Pearl ...........4.. 5/- 180/- is, | 3-60 103, B13 16 8 a| 13 b| Uniever NV. 12 A. | 10! i 2-43** 31, 
wh 0/9 ibe es prensa BW ssp eveee sa i339 1853/3 c= 17/- pr $108 ¢ } gate Unired Glass... Wcities />) ¥ + en 7? | 2! 
| a MGT ci.dnad o'eccnegs ~ ‘ 3 ited I . Se . i 
iii/9 405/72 | 16 €| 7!2a| Royal Exchange ..-.-. £1 10/3 |to/=- | 3-1ge%, “2. | 47 UO. | MEP) Mae. | Unione Chalnaaee > «- Use | OY | / ey 
} | | } 
| | MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | SHIPPING | 
17/9. .| 15/3 | Tha | 12';b | British Motor 5/ 17/7iz,| 3°67 | 22 | 46/3 42/6 | 13'2b | 62 | Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/~ | 43/9 |.43/6 | 4:60 |. Il, 
16/1'3 | 66/3 | 20 ¢| 20 c| Jaguar Cars ‘A’ | 2/2 | 148 | Fa} i976 | 17/3 | e1: '@ © |: Cube o- 2. cece £1 | 19/- | 18/6 865 | Il, 
sale] dee) ae] ater cat Se, ita | $e | a |B BR | BE] | Reem er Le | 
= ¢c c | Rootes Motor- -+ -4f- } 2 4 ¢ | c | Furness Withy ....... i P 
W/ he - a | 2 S| Seetereryriaaee cae We e/ = ie is/- | 33 20 ¢| 72a | London & Ove one 4/6 | 14/3 | 6-144. 
mies i | ee | 8, | Laren att || ae | $8 | is [ie |S fae Be | Aten i Be 
15/4! | 14/- 2 a | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 2 pL | Ss | 25/- 21/6 8 8 R Call. os dues oi £1 | 24 6-53 | 3 
a | iia 10, ¢ | 1" ee etn ae | 28/7 3/9 T1704 2 /- |} 214 c ¢ | Royal Mai /6 | 4 
= = | a FOUP...««+- -)| ° 
4/3 . | 21/6 125 b | 3!3@ | Dunlop Rubber ....10/— | 24/— | 22/10'2| 6-56 | 2! 81/3 7O/10',| 6 a|-10 b} Cotvil'es £1 | 77/ /80/6 4 3-98 | 4! 
65/10'2 62/7'. | 22a) 11'4b | Joseph Lucas....°.... £1 | 64/H | 64/6 | 4:26 | 3 a> Fal se 1 Gemeten it, | 5. 3 
2/9. | 25/2', | 21°b| 9 @| Pressed Steel /- | 32/6 | 32/9 | 4:58, 3 | 43/7!2 | 36/72 | 3i2a|  Slzb | Dorman Long........£1 [ 38/1") | 39/3 | 5:10 | 2! 
i 3 | 10 ¢| 48 ¢| tet ongidae joy. 38/6 | 39/1 | 383 | 3 | 47/9 | 42/9 | 32a) *°7'2b | Lancashire Steel £1 | 46/3 | 47/9 | 461 | 34 
¢.| plex ives 4i/= | 34/6 4a 8 b | South Durham... £i | 38/3 Ye 5-85 2 
| pe | | as fees | Bee | SS] ge | Rewee ott ia | ae | ain) 3 | 2 
} a d ! a tewarts . 5 
tee ee Od ee 33 as eral at te? Guin | 6 el 9 bl leembecma te 3 less | ase | 2 
67/ 54/6 6'4a |} 1834b | Consoli old Fields Bie. 2 é 12 b | United Steel él | 68/6 455% 3 
08/9 | 96/3 10 a| 25 b| General Mining ...<.. £1 |107/6 |108/9 6°44 13, / 56/- ee 17!56 nite” steel... 66/6 20/3 | 3 
as | $376 M0 b | #0 a Union Corporation. 26 oe oP £2 2a 21/-. {4102/3 I2'2@ 2b | Whitehead .........-€1 |115/9* |120/ 4:99 | 3", 
| COIN wn cee ~~ B . 
125/~ tao. 100 | 70. a| Free State Geduid ...5/- 10/7!) |115/= 7:39 | 2 TEXTILES | | 
54/3 | 48/3 35 b | 35 a | Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 50/6 | 50/9 13-79 I, aio, 35/7!2 | I7'n¢|} 5 @ | English Sewing Cotton él 40/7!. | 3B/10'2| 6-43** 2 
64/6 | 55/= b | 50 a| President Brand. -... 5/- | 57/6 | 59/- 9-32 1, 31/10! | 29/107, Tab 5 a | Fine Spinners ........£1 | 31/1!) | 29NOl,| 8-37 I", 
a ph 105 b| 7 a Winkelhaae 6-0/7 ei gta 6-87 iy 70/4, (SA. Tze wae tencashire Cotton .... | la 7 4 
pee a inkelhaak........ - bd ose por. 8 6 ur aulds b . 2 
Be Sie | gl wee | ame ie | Sip ee tie See eae os | TS 8 eae eee | 2S 
} mer.. ba . esi iain ° e | | q 
99° | o/s | “Btga| Intgh'| Rhod: Selection Tac -s/— | 8/7%'| 8/9 | 10-71h| 2197/3 | S4/- | 2ee| Tab | Wooeombers nn £1 | 37/-" | 36/-* | 5-56 | 2 
6/I'2 | 5/1'2 | 4!tea | 10!5;gb | Roan Antelope. ..... 5/-| 5/4'2.| 5/6 iat | 134 | 20/7'2 | 16/1'5 3 ¢ . ¢ | Bradford Dyers ..,...£1 t7/9. 19/4! | 6-19 te 
Sie baeis. | tanaka | etic clan | gore. | dole | ere | 42 LARS Lerch eee [28 | See aa et iat ae ease a 
| = a nsolida ine | M = She } ase om G...<i . | 
1539/4! '145/- 100 ‘@ 150 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/— |150/7') |153/9 8-13 ws | 13/7! | 10/9 | 3 a} 10 6} Jute industries...... 10/- | 12/3 12/3 10-6) | 3 
sl $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $122* platt* 2:20 | ... | 32/7!2 | 28/1 Tine | 10 ¢ | Tootal...o..s.. weve ell | 31/744 | 31/M | 6-43 i 
a BO, = b 5 a} Lagdon THe “ong Pa iw oe z | i | 
~ c ¢ | Rio Tinto..........10/— | } 2 ; | TRUSTS, LAND 
/- | 35/6 | 62!2€| 70 a| Tronoh ..2....11...5/— | 4/- | 46/—— | 7-61", ad . ae 
“i ou nici: Fa + ay [5S | Ble | H07S SOB RETA Baar 5/2 | SOS sore. | B58 | i 
53/ 47 /~ Ree |. $3'3@ | British Petroleum ....£1 / / 6-58 2 | 20/9 | 15/4" | 10 10 ¢ | Cable & W're.es....5/- | 20/4, | 20/10'2| 2-99 | 1%, 
4/9 | 38/3 '4b 2'5a | Burmah Oil ......... fi | 44/ 44/6 6-42 Il, 64/6 | 56/6 20 ¢ }* 23!;a City Centre Props. . .5/- /= 58/I', 2-18** 34 
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by the end of 1962, and other current pro- 
jects will involve {£2 million. But the CLRP 
group could well be able to raise sufficient 
finance for new projects of up to {£50 
million and to repay its bank overdraft. This 
potential was undoubtedly one of the attrac- 
tions CLRP held for Mr Cotton. Mr 
Williams’ reticence about his group's de- 
velopment plans and his reference to 
“ traditional emphasis on security” sug- 
gests that the pace of growth will not be 
as rapid as it might have been under Mr 
Cotton. ; 


Bristol Brewery Georges 
WEEK ago Courage, Barclay and 
Simonds announced that holders of 
over §0 per cent of the ordinary stock of 
Bristol Brewery Georges had accepted or 
promised to accept its bid. Thus their five 
week struggle with United Breweries, led 
by Mr E. P. Taylor, appears to be over. But 
Courage has not won a cheap victory. Before 
this announcement the value imputed to the 
BBG shares by Courage’s original offer was 
about 166s. 3d. But the market value of the 
shares had risen to 170s. following a revision 
of the United Breweries bid. And Courage 
has now raised its bid, offering five of its 
ordinary shares plus 204s. in cash for every 
£3 of BBG ordinary stock. It is claimed 
that the increase of 8s. in cash offered for 
cach BBG shares makes good the difference 
berween the original Courage offer and ‘the 
market price. This higher offer will be paid 
to shareholders who had already accepted 
the original offer. The BBG shares now 
stand at 173s. 6d., against a value of 
176s. 4d. imputed to them by the Courage 
offer 
Ihe revised bid from United Breweries 
was worth about 176s. and included a bigger 
cash element than the Courage bid. Even 
o BBG directors again strongly recom- 
mended shareholders to accept the Courage 
bid. Victory sets a challenge for Courage. 
tor though it has acquired a strong foothold 
in the West Country, particularly in the 
Bristol urban area. it will have to secure 
mportant economies in production and dis- 
tribution to satisfy its own shareholders that 


price paid is not excessive. 


Unilever 


\ the dividend equalisation agreemen 
{ between Unilever Limited and Uni- 
lever NV insist 


nds equal in 


s that the two companies pay 
value at the exchange 
on the day that the directors 

the dividend resolution. the 

ition of the Dutch guilder has dc 

an adjustment in these dividends 

the directors had already indicated that the 
final for Limited would be 2s. 11.3d. per 
share and that for NV Fl.13 per share 
Revaluation faced them withthe choice 
cither of raising the Limited dividend or of 
lowering the NV dividend. As expected, 
thev have left the NV dividend unchanged 
and have raised the Limited dividend to 
conform with the adjustment in the 
exchange rate. The final dividend for 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Limited will now be 38. 1.2d., making a 
total of 4s. 10.9d., or 24.$4 per cent. 


Bradford Dyers 


AST July Bradford Dyers’ interim state- 
ment was widely interpreted as dis- 
appointing because of the omission of an 
interim dividend and the reference to severe 
competition in commission dycing and 
finishing. But that assessment might have 
been too pessimistic ; BDA has not paid an 
interim dividend since 1957 and in fact, 
the directors indicated that trading profits 
were rising. It may be that BDA’s interests 
outside commissioned dyeing and finishing 
were responsible for the rise in profits. 
But wherever the improvement occurred 
last year, it was far greater than the market 
had expected. In the full year to Decem- 
ber 31st consolidated trading profits 
advanced from {429,000 to £766,000. A 
dividend of 6 per cent, against 3 per cent, 
has been deciared and has been accom- 
panied by a tax-free capital distribution of 
2 per cent. The {1 shares now stand at 
18s, 6d. to yield 6} per cent on the basic 
distribution of 6 per cent. Investment 
income was slightly down at £142,000 and 
depreciation slightly higher at £429,000 so 
that gross profit before tax was £334.000, 
against a loss of £3,000 in 1959 
Some progress has been made in 
obtaining compensation due for assets 
sequestrated by Egypt after the Suez crisis. 
The capital surplus arising from compensa- 
tion is £1,478,000, but charges of £644,000 
have been claimed by the Egyptian authori- 
ties. These charges are subject to appeal. 
Of the net amount of £834,000, a sum of 
£352,000 has been received, and from this 
the capital distribution of 2 per cent has 
been paid 


Calico Printers 


HE only figures in the interim statement 
a of Calico Printers’ Association relate 
to royalties. These are encouraging and 
the interim dividend has been raised from 
the equivalent of 6} per cent to 7} per cent. 
In the second half of 1960, royalties, arising 
mainly on “ Terylene” patents, were 
£181,000 higher than in the preceding six 
months ; at {1,102,000 for the six months 
to’ December 31st they compare with 
£1,686.000 for the whole of 1959. As sub- 
licensees abroad have substantially added to 
output, foreign royalties have risen strongly 
making the original forecast that they 
would be “at or above” the level of the 

of 1960 until 1965-66 seem 

conservative. Over the past 
‘ proportion of foreign royaltie 
within the total has risen from 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent. 

Orders for commission printing are now 
much lower than they were twelve months 
ago and merchanting turnover is expected 
to fall back to a normal level after last year’s 
exceptional improvement. If the redun- 
dancy scheme for the cotton finishing trade 
is carried through successfully ,CPA should 
earn a better return on these activities. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Feb. 20 Mar. 6 Mar 20 
LAST DEALINGS Mar. 3 Mar 17 April 7 
ACCOUNT DAY Mar. 14 Mar 28 Apr 18 


P RICES, other than those of South African 
securities, moved within narrow limits 
in the week to Wednesday’s close. The 
number of bargains marked was fairly 
steady this week except on Monday when 
the total was over 20,000. British Funds 
were very quiet and there were few buyers. 
The uncertainty about sterling and the 
difficulties of assessing the effects of the 
D-mark and guilder revaluations, the early 
premium on dollar stocks and the implica- 
tions of the rise in the Treasury Bill rate 
combined to prevent any clear movements 
developing. But on Wednesday the market 
welcomed the trade figures. Over the week 
to Wednesday some losses occurred among 
short gilt-edged stocks but prices were 
steadier among the long-dated stocks. 
3 per cent War Loan gained } to 58. 
High coupon Corporation stocks were in 
demand and held their prices over the week. 

The demand for industrial equities was 
uncertain before the week-end but an 
improvement came at the beginning of this 
week after the trade figures had been pub- 
lished. and the Chancellor had made a 
further statement about sterling. Over the 
week to Wednesday The Economist indi- 
cator rose by 3.6 points to 398.2, the highest 
level ever recorded. The news about 
Courage Barclay Simonds and Bristol 
Georges created interest in brewery’ shares. 
Truman Hanbury Buxton were the sub- 
ject of further take-over rumours and their 
shares rose from 89s. to 98s. Investment 
buying pushed steel shares up on Tuesday 
and over the week Colvilles put on 3s. 6d. 
to 80s. 6d. City of London Real Property 
lost 6s. to 78s. 6d. on consideration of the 
chairman's statement. Among industrial 
shares, Courtaulds fell from 43s. to 40s. 3d. 
on the news of short time working at a 
rayon factory and the. interim report from 
Calico Printers led to a fall of 63d. to 
1§s. 3d. in its shares, Motor shares were 
not in demand and Jaguar “A” lost 1s. 6d. 
to 67s. 4}d. xd. 

In front of the final dividend announce- 
ment by Shell there was some buying of 
ou shares. Shell was particularly in 
demand at first but later in the week there 
was some switching into BP; Shell 
advanced by 3s. 6d. to 152s. and BP by 
Is. 3d. to §3s. od. 

The increase in the price of tin and an 
encouraging statement from the Tin 
council led to a rise in tin shares, with 
Tronoh gaining 2s. to 46s., but prices 
tended to ease Thursday in sympathy with 
the Kaffir market. Before the news from 
Lancaster House there was some buying of 
Kaffirs in Johannesburg and prices in 
London held up well, but on Thursday 
Kaffir and other South African securities 
suffered very heavy falls. 

Anglo-American lost 8s. 9d. to 146s. 3d. 
and F. S. Geduld 10s. to 10§s. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ending March tl, 1961, there was an “above- 
ne” surplus (after aitowing for sinking funds) of €22,375,000 
compared with a surplus of £51.439.000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £28.349,000 im che corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure © helow-line” of £36.535.000 
eaving @ total cumulatwe deficrt to date of £352,850.000 com- 
pared with €256.998.000 in 1959-60 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


\ the face of extreme pressure on sterling 

foreign applications at the Treasury bill 
tender eight days ago fell away sharply, 
although total applications, including the 
official tender, rose by £38 million to £395 
million. The syndicate of discount houses 
continued the trend of past weeks by in- 
creasing its collective bid, but only by a 
further 2d. to £98 17s. 7d. Outside bidders 
may have over-estimated the market's re- 
action to events in the foreign exchange. 
The average rate of discount rose by 11.1 3d. 
to £4 9s. 9.§4d.—the highest rate since 
December 2nd, just before the reduction 
in Bank rate from §} to § per cent. The 
allotment gave the market 63 per cent of 
its application against §4 per cent a week 
earlier. 

The authorities kept the market clear of 
borrowing from the Bank of England in the 
week to Wednesday by providing it with 
help by special purchases on all but one 
of the working days. This help was small 
last Friday but became more substantial 
this week. 

In New York the three months bill rate 
has turned down again, from 2.485 per cent 
to 2.3§2 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


7 Discount rates 
Bank bills 
60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
Fine trade b 
3 months 
4 months 
6 monchs 


Bank rate from 
S*» @ 12 60) 5 
Deposit 


maxm 


rates 


355-45 


NEW YORK 


Official Discount *%% 
rate 


from 3°; 


Treasury bills 
March 6 


8 60 3 3 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHA 


C a 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar. 16 
1960 


Mar. 8, 
196! 


Mar 


(£ mith 196 


on) 


issue Deportment 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Gove. debt and securt es 
Other securities 0 0 
Gold com and bullion 0 ° 
Coin other than gold co 2 i 


2,127 
23 
2.147 


2,.230-7 
"9 
2,248 


2,233 
i7 
2,248 


Public accounts 
Special depos: is 
Bankers 
Others 

Total 


10 


264 
6s 


Securities 
Gorernme 
Oiscouns and 
Other 


r 
‘ots 


Banking departme 
Proportion oO 
Government 
Fiduciary ue 
january | Bch 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount 


deo: « 411,015,100 
reduced by (50 m 


capital 
to 22,250 m 


on on 


i< m thon) Three Months’ 6 


Average Al 
Rate of 
Allorment 


ow 


d 
30 


* On March | 
63 per cen 
thes week was for 2 
by £10 millron 


Fi day biils at £98 17s. 7d. secu 
being aliocted in full 

yf Ot day bills ; 

t by £20 million 


Amount 


NGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Market Rates: Spot 


March I! Mar 


2:79 "5 
2: 75%_- 
13. 70',-71', 
12 06',-07', 
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10 043,05), 10 07 
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Month Forward Rates 


, al 
<<. © 


2-797 _- 
2% 
13-71 
12-09 
139-35 


2-793, 6—'5, 
2-765 .6~"16 
13-71-71, 
12-81-12 
139 35 
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10 05'»-06', 
it 10! >I 2 
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19 32-33 
20 00-0! 
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£14,553.000 
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The toliowing bist shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages Prices and Wages This week External Trade 


Manpower ard Quip Feb. 25Stt industrial Profits 


OVERSEAS 


fan 28! United Srates 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price indicator (* 
All stems 100 
Food 100 
Fibres ‘ 104 
Metals 10! 


Monthly averages 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
Materials used in 
' All manufacturing ind e 5 ! 100 
Mechanical engineering 1235 124 
Electrical machinery 114° tis 
Buriding and civil engineering 114? 143 
House building itt itt 
Products of 
All manufacturing industries itt 
Chemicals and allied trades 105 106 
tron and steel 129 129 
Texule industry 97 %6 
Food manufacturing 106 
Commodities 
Coto raw \’") 76 68 
Woo! raw 72 16 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS. one mont ; 148 
Softwood imported 95 
Copper ex-warechouse 9 


1958 1959 1960 


4 


e2oonrv Con ruw 


rar ooe 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All wems (') 
Food 


AM wen 
food 
Housing 
Clort ng j 
Fue! and tight 
Household durable good 
Drint 
Tobacco 
Purchasing power of @ (based on all 
consumer spending 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices 

All mens 

Food drin 

Bawic matersa 

Fue 

Manufactured good 
Export prices 

A er 


g prod. 
eecig d ‘ ‘ cio 
Terms of trade 
RK of import to expo 5 e 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS'(* 
‘ramp shipping freights§ (fixed 
c —_" 1952 100 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates jan. 31 
All workers (*) 1956 = 100 
Men 
Women. 
Juveniles (4 


A worke 
Weekly earnings | 

Mer 

Women (f time) 

Youths (* 


{') For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Alien for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. {') For a rough conversion to basis of june. 1947 multiply throughout 
by | S6i {*) In general males under 2! and femaies uncer 18 years of age (5) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October wrvey. (*) Index 
revised and rebased on 1958 = 100 (see The Economist, january 7 196! page 59) ( Revised series (*) No figure for January 196! « yet available because the series 

the process of being rebased on 1960 =~ 100 (*) Apr 
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APPOINTMENTS ~C ONOMIST ‘weduate required for micihartee ene 


4 *ith Landen hoviness hows, Odalitications mut tnchude 
ompterc feeacy w) Crorman (haowledee of anather Duropean 
wae sould be valuable) and cxpertence if afstracting 
contem « and techeteul deta relating to the chewten! industry 
reparation ef backerqund material for teeta commercial 
ePerts ond merket sorveys ete im supervixing filing » storms. 


LITTLEWOODS MAIL ORDER STORES LID. : ee 
STATISTICIAN 


LONDON TRANSPORT coquire » quelbticd STATISTICIAN 
fot poet in Matietical Advieuwty Service Keapomutilittcs of the 
servtee thtude advice to departments on the apglietion of 

wr en “wry ‘ i ovwndern stutltthkal methods, including satinicet devian of 
s j » : i : caperiments, collaboration im operational reseetch prog cts sod 
‘ ! deen apd combuct of surveys The Advisory Service wader 


* the etelysis. tatulation sed interpretation of the rewlts 
tet) Cat i gat horns 


have @ vacancy for a 


vho will be associated with planning and forecasting, and the evaluation of 


\omliewets Guest Ocesees a Piret of Lomer Second (laws 
. Honours Degree th Yatittks and have had practhal caperiome 
schemes for selection and sales of different merchandise Digital compuling of the appigation of statmticel methods 


vwohtes are avatlable i SALARY RANGE. €F.140 oa 


VALUABLE FREE TRAVED FIVE-DAY WEER 
. : ‘ CONTRIBU TORY SUPLRANNL ATION 
Applic ints should be under 35 years of age should have a sunable 
N pris at evens » Sta mad = Wellas Officer LONDON 
Or suiceess 19 examinations of the Assocation of Locorporated Statisticrans Lda —- $ Broadway sw quating refereme 
crenee will be given to those with previous commercial expertence 


SE NTOR Partner oily rm requires Asastamt for ¢ 
* rewarnh anc mdewriw’ imvestigatiicn§ w#ith rome 
The { ompany s conditions ole Nploy me VW wiudde a five-«da veck een ; tre nts Wree for interview. Bow 14% 


bulory Life Assurance and Pension Schemes. APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


wieticsiine: tite te MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Pmployment Manager (Ref. 5 151 TE), AVAILABLI 
1 itthewoods Mail Order Stores tf td., 7 ss Maneaing Ditccror of 


Tahofeatur aa ane «tne ‘gam 


Spinney House, Church Street, ved that 


whee I om » «Reree pfodncte 
i iverpool, _ md OF wn all increase dram ' aiby t om 
wae mweithnn “4 seniter valu ek : 
awe of medium orgemc«ation to Briain. ft arepe ‘ 
*» Vork if you wowld car » heve details of my 
woeful arcer im indwarrte acnerattly, but not 
tiilesively concefecd with th nHaniatuere and «cole 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, ae oe Aa ee wed ae eae can a 


caved to hem i you \ \inordus 


BIRMINGHAM a Se ee oan tee ee ae 


ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Wanted by Swass 


Salary €1.750 £1.900 ra irce-arm c\ i” - Machines, 


IMPORTER—SOLE 
K R PHLING AGENT 


Clerk to ‘ ove ; or Great Bruam Exclusivity required 


Only offers by firms well introduced on 
TiS ; a the sewing-machine market and having 
GRRE Acwountant’s ames week iaeed ound financial situation will be taken 

res 


ae at Gaane Cammeien ip ta Gee Gan aie atin into consideration 

fuperic¢mc ( moderna accounting tec teiaues tie score ul 

apetkam wuld probebty Ge Gauss 30. Ol Geerensily fave Please send handwritten offers to 
wevious wtduetriual . apercn amd wnabed ‘ a 7p 7 : é : . 

aglary of en bh.28e ¢ fo en hts. DEPRAZ S.A., Fabdrique de machines 


4 we . ~“' annum dey m™ CAPoren 
There te a day week, comcutory pemian scheme and i coudre, Le Brassus / Switzerland. 
rer \ ower ark Argiets shel write enh ful 

nis ; comme! (officer, Pimehory Werks tetienhhars, \ IS 


PROMINENT BRITISH 
BELCHAM GROUP LIMITED — | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


eG factories in the United Stetes and Canada, and ons ile 


: ‘ mK * atte sales organieutions, desires te capand end divcrwh 
Ready to Giese possifvltties ath any setigus firme @hi. 
| » ARKET RISD ARCH OFPiik see moerket end Desitetes te take the plunge Box 145 


Kexcurch Department nn ! svt c= ADIAN PACIFIC RANLWAY COMPANY In 


4 cc epeeneePehity © dewienina « ‘ porated © Canada with ited beritity’ —NOTIC b 
INS I ALLA j ION om theowal to oh fewt stage bs WIAREMOLDERS.—-The highicth Annual Genital M 
- “4 the Shurchoidiers of (tts Company, for the election 
’ ated Wrens mvt stad tvpelane # thrrctors to take the places of the retiving Utrectars and 
fhe vTareation of Duwness geaeraly, wi he beid on Wedies 
sid the Manas iad neil . © eaiiendad , lay the thord day of May next, at the criminal offe of th 
nessiny stailatnon ( rere gheaaty “« Monreal a twelve @cleck aeen ideytioh 
nine time, 4 operatives The Ordinary Sint Transfer Books 
eit hs heed in Mogtreal, Terome. New York and t » 
é ; years wv , ' . “a 5 om om Teceday. the cleveoth day of April. 1961 
o 1 <anduistes sould ‘ ; The Prefereme Sock Books will he closed in Londen 
meee atte «thee 0 Pecks wilt De fe-onened on Thorwley 
preierably [BM fourth day af May. '9)1. Sy order of the Board, | 
TURNER Sec totery Montreal, Maernh 14, 196i 


opments safe enwiaged 


have caperrenc n 


For further a and other classified 


At Vou wiheet the su®iect om the large 7) 
fefles «sect, the Rollel Magic camera cRhunscs 
feeht spertute shatters settings for you a7) te tend 
Wallme Heston Lid the Carmteta Spocetaliats, 127 
Virect. London, WI 


2D gone bee cae ed ee ee MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Jeet oom 
Superintendeat, Personect Ser: ices, amtvcrsity fiphome im Static - her ‘cltaaumy wb Showt courses by qualified ceperte designed for Senter aad 
seed honours: io which statistics is « principad sumect Second \teddlce Managemen m tacteries aad offtes in of neat Cireanter 
The Steel Company of Wales Limited i loss foneurs wendard in tatintics cescettel ( emdicates Londos. Report Wreing, Effective Speaking. Chairmandup 
qualiying "y surmmer 1461 may apnty Selection by inter forerview ina, Business Lconomiks, finer, O & M. Work 
‘ D el Ne a tcomt 20 avd under 24 (im sew ome 27) on Managemem A.cownting, etx 
j Agguel |.) 6145) foxtemsion for service ip 00M. fancee af apply BARRON ASSOCIATES LIP 1 Crawford 
Abhes Vorks, Port Talbot, (lam Overwas Cit Service? Starting salary (lance Londew) 6°93 Srect. Landon, Wi 
of himfher) ritoe te £1 28). after promotion, wale races to ON'TY FOR WHAT? The Consumer ( oun tele pow 
a2.4at Write Chet Seres ( omeaueston. Burtingtan ihe Shopper's Coe tit. p ) 4 gives actual tom 
tLondea, WF for appticeties form “al “fF oe for Oranded lines. Geipe make geod 2 fad buy 
wate Ape 16, Ion Write Orchord Heese Oroherd Street. Lowden, Wt 
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Did you know that WHAT IS A 


atom att a FELLMONGER? | 


could buckle your business ? 


A steam loco-type cre 

on a track, If the track is ‘2 

--if, for example, as 

ona fish-plate, chair, or 

a travelling crane y bbie« The MONO PUMPS LTO 


tilt. and topple. to “t yer. ‘ 
turned. The st of suct 
mishap is ‘C bie to ore 


Vulcan know DOCTOR T AKEN OUT 
Cranes overturn for a number of reasons—most DUTCH TANKER 


often for a combination of reasons only discernible 
to the expert eye. That eye belongs to the Vulcan GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NOREOLR 


‘ ’ t romney » ? h “Mas ’ * 

Engineer Surveyor. He not only knows where to ¢ morning of the 24th Marc! Ov. | 
. t uth informed the ho 
look for the likely faults but is trained to see any eo 
bourd the Dutch 1 
potential danger spots in the immediate vicinit a 

ny towara aifith 
industrial accidents need never happen if he requ- 


tc-bout to meet h wilh 1 tow hile - Dau 


larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- ephens, with a doctor ched at tow 


spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts Mer att here was a trest Sferty ‘ th a heavy 


d hoists is what Vulcan provide. Itis a specialist sell, The doctor boarded the tanker and found the pat 
‘ * room with << "re internal , ries Ile 

job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why ; F 
>was in too bad a state & landed by ite 


ance brokers know that safety first is Vul: 


Vu Ican are specialists 


send y FREE 


v 
or all users of plant 
reports of accidents 


to Dept. 17 
YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE VULCAN BOILER ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD © ON eee 


Ree R al L i 
oP Gebnobe 
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let the BNS help you 
spot new business... 


More often than not The Bank of Nova Scotia can find things out 
faster than you can yourself — where the new customers can come 
from, the labour situation, whom to meet, etc. Nearly 600 BNS 
branches across Canada and abroad keep in close touch with one 
another. You can draw information about almost any area and 
business situation in Canada, either through the General Office 
44 King St., West, or from either of our two London branches, 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 or Waterloo Place, $.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA + LONDON + NEW YORK « CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


Os. 


j Eg . 
- . ° 7 
+ . 2 
rd + 


eared Latin Americain London 


are 444 
Cast off with conlidence on South American ventures 


Swiss CREDIT BANK by eee International iis ED Repre- 
c dit S isse sentatives, They are in constant touch with our branches 
(Cre uisse) 


and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
Established 1850 


treal and Balfour, Wilhameon & Co . throughout South 


- 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 355,000,000 ind Central America. Their advice will open up tbhes 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 

dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, , write, telephone or call and talk things over. 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 

provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 

transactions. 


fruitful and prosperous market to von. The pot ntial 


is preat — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: BANK OF LONDON & LIMITED 


’ 
The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 ? 
International Department Representatives: HRAD OF FICE: 40-66 Queen 
Affiliated C : Victoria St. London ec4 City 9422 BinMincaaM 3: 50 Great Charles St. 
Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Lid. Central 4034 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. Bradford 25603 GLasGow Ct: 54 West 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hail Hill, Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: 56 Charlotte St. Central 195 Panis: 89-91 
New York Montreal Rue da Faubourg St Honoré new yvona: 34 Wall Strect Covinewal 


Representatives Office: 20 RiCu Talacker 35. Branches and agencies throughout 
Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain 





. when we were thinking of doing business overseas 
we found this booklet most helpful. It has been 
produced by our bank and is full of information about 
the things we wanted to know such as exchange control, 
shipping documents, credit and insurance. It is well 
worth asking for a copy at, your local branch of 


Martins Bank 


Bank Liamnted Head Offwe: 4 Water 


Earning secure income from 
hard-earned capital is an 
urgent problem for the re 
tired, but a Campbell De 
posit Account can help you 
to do this. Interest can be 
paid without deduction of 


tar ft you do not pay in 


an income yit ld of 
a, 
Z lo 


CAMPBELI 
ALA. 4RAEG 
DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
Members: FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000 Growp Assets €5,900,000 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at 1 month's call, §4% per annum, + 
Money at 3 months’ call, 6% per annum, ma 
Money at 6 months call, 6% per annum, | ( 
— a oe ee ee ee Gee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 
CAMPBELL | Please send me Accounts & Bookl 
I Discount Ce. Lad., | NAME 
24-28 Cheapside | 
: London, E.C.2 | 


A 
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NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


lf you should feel —s 2 


A hearty meal 
Is apt to cause acidity, 
Drink Perrier 
And eat away 


With unconcerned avidity. 


elrier 


\ ‘9 oli 2 
makes you— SrARKILE 


oo 


— 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
Experience in 
Management of 
eye yee Or yet ey 


The Industrial Bank 
ae ryt ee 
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PORTRAIT OF A THINKING MAN 


TRIENNIUM 1958-1960 


ANNUAL RATES OF BONUS NOW DECLARED 


ON 
FULL PROFIT POLICIES 
FOR SUMS ASSURED OF £100 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
ORDINARY SPECIAL TOTAL 


626 30’- 92/6 


(increased for certain policies of long duration) 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


Thinking how wise he’s been to put his | ORDINARY SPECIAL TOTAL 


onesnage with a good Building Society — 45/. to 60’- 30’- 75/- to 90’ Ss 


Many a man who sees how stocks and shares can fall is glad of (according to age at maturity) 
his capital in the Burnley Building Society. This is one invest- —_—-—- 


ment that gives a good yield with absolute security. Interest is 


* 
; 7 ‘| For Mutual Satisfaction— Consult 
34°. tax paid, equal to £5 14.3d°, at the standard rate of tax. 


srnaainene Menem a gl 
iaeiniaaniogaaal sacielaiianie | } INSTITUTION 


BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY FOR 
1 very good Build eo MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
" —ESTABLISHED 1835— 
48 Gracechurch St. London EC 3 
Telephone MINcing Lane 4200 


HEAD OFFICE: Buriley. LONDON OFFICE : 129 Kingsway. 
® MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


GLENFIELD 


MICRO- | = , Leaders in 
STRAINERS| & International 
Z . 1D Banking since 1880 


We are ready to serve you in 
every corner of the world... 


Overseas Offices in London and other 
33 Main Cities of the world. 


satan > | ; | LONDON OFFICE 
rr ; ; : a ald Northgate House, 20/24 
Treatment Works ' Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England 
All enquiries should be addressed to 
CIVIL ENGINEER'S DEPT., 
For the clarification of potable GLENFIELD & KENNEDY LTO., 
and process waters, public 105, PARK ST., LONDON, W.!. HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
utility and industrial concerns ; . - | 
in many parts of the world FeRsICIG 
employ, to considerable POE ORAL 
economic advantage, the Head Office & Works: | B A N x Oo r T oO K Yy  @ ] 
Glenfield filtration process KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND GHREEREREE ER 


known as Micro-straining. 
“Lid. London. 8. 


1 4 
UK 44; Overess 6/4. 


norined as Second Class Mail. Post Ofie Dept. Ovsns Printed in Enaland by St < us Pree. 
ene ia. at dt Ryder Sereet, London, $. W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 15/1). Postage on the iseuc 


Registc ed as &@ Newspaper Published 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


20 RED LION STRI ; NDON, W.C.1 
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